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A FRAGMENT OF ITALIAN FAMILY HISTORY. 


SECOND PART. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF PIETRO 
MEDICIS. 

To Cosmo succeeded a very dif- 
ferent and very inferior personage, 
his son Pietro; a man of very 
limited understanding and ability, 
and one who inherited only one of 
the business qualifications of his 
father, that of looking well to the 
preservation of his property. The 
great scholar, Poggio, had forced a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek into 
his head ; and made an attempt to 
introduce philosophy along with 
it. But Pietro’s- brain was not 
equal to its comprehension, Add 
to these defects, the presence of 
gout in his system from the age of 
fifteen, and the almost incapability 
of using his hands and feet. Poor 
Pietro formed no exception to the 
generality of the children of great 
men, when put in comparison with 
their fathers. Cosmo, well aware of 
the inability of his successor to sup- 
port the glory of his house, had, 
during his latter years, interested his 
many friends in all the orders of the 
state in the weal of his successor. 
He also endeavoured to strengthen 
for him, and generally for the re- 
public, the good feelings of the King 
of Naples, Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and Galeas Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
While these potentates acted in con- 
cert with Florence, he feared little 


for the unfriendly feelings of any of 
the other states. 

But the great man was not long 
in his tomb when the family of the 
Pitti formed a conspiracy to get rid 
of Pietro, and thus effectually humble 
the pretensions of the House of 
Medicis. Their family was distin- 
guished in arts, and arms, and 
letters, even the then living three 
brothers and their seven cousins- 
german, and why should it be over- 
shadowed by one whose only dis- 
tinction arose from success in busi- 
ness? ‘To the minds of these learn- 
ed and warlike scions of a noble 
house, no means of humbling the 
rival establishment presented itself 
but assassination. Such, four hun- 
dred years since, were the amenities 
of life in an Italian free republic. 

Some knights of the poniard were 
accordingly subsidised; and invited 
from Romagna to take the life of 
Pietro at an unguarded moment. A 
good round sum was guaranteed to 
the little troop, to be handed over 
to their manager when the work was 
done ; and ample instructions and a 
favourable opportunity pointed out 
for its accomplishment. 

Pietro’s house was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gate at the lower 
part of the city. He himself was to 
return thither on a certain evening 
from his country house, and the 
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assassins might conveniently wait 
for him outside the gate. To render 
harmless their appearance at that 
locality in a body, they were to 
keep themselves employed in exer- 
cising their horses whenever they 
found curious eyes directed towards 
them. 

Nothing could at first promise 
better than the design. Pietro set 
‘out on his return at the hour ex- 
pected, his litter being merely ac- 
companied by two attendants ; but 
he had not proceeded far when he 
changed his purpose, and instead of 
returning directly home, he took 
the road which led to the upper 
part of the city, to pay a flying visit 
to a friend. He arrived safely, 
chatted with his friend, and was 
persuaded to stay and sup with 
him. Darkness by this time having 
descended on the city, his host 
would not allow him to proceed 
homewards without a special good 
guard of his own people. 

Nightfall having arrived to the 
assassins without the arrival of their 
man, they entered the city, and, 
separating into groups, watched the 
different approaches which conduct- 
ed to Pietro’s dwelling. One of 
these groups had the fortune of see- 
ing him approach in his litter at a 
rather late hour, but alas, front and 
rear, and sides of his vehicle were 
guarded by stout fellows well armed. 
Nothing was to be done, and the 
separate little bodies being informed 
of the mischance, betook themselves 
to the rendezvous, where it was 
agreed that they should return with- 
out delay to Romagna, all save their 
manager, who wonld needs remain 
to touch the reward. 

Alack-a-day! a difference arose 
between his learned and warlike 
employers and himself. His opinion 
was that he and his men honourably 
fulfilled their part of the contract. 
“They had punctually attended at 
the appointed place, and if some in- 
fluence inimical to the views of 
the gentlemen of their profession 
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had not inspired Pietro to go a 
round-about away to his home that 
evening, they would have most cer- 
tainly left him outside the gate as 
dead as Julius Cesar. Therefore 
they were entitled to their full re- 
ward, having achieved as much of 
their stipulated duty as men on 
mould could do.” Their honour- 
able employers could not see the 
thing in this light. “They had not 
finished the job for which payment 
was covenanted. Let it be tried the 
next opportunity, and their money 
awaited them. Otherwise they should 
be content with half pay—very good 
remuneration indeed for nothing 
done.” The master bravo would 
have made an angry rejoinder to 
this speech, but something of a 
threatening character in the mien of 
the padrones change? his intent 
He said that he could do nothing 
without the approval of his comrades. 
Their resolve he would respectfully 
communicate to the signori as 
early as possible. For the present 
he would respectfully wish his 
patrons good day. 

This he did ; but instead of quit- 
ting the city he repaired to one of 
his friends, who had access to Pietro, 
and requested him to inform the 
great man that he was possessed of 
a secret touching the weal of the re- 
public and his own life, and that he 
was prepared to exchange this secret 
for a full pardon for all offences, and 
a certain sum of money in hand. 
This message the friend delivered, 
and found Pietro much interested in 
it, for the sight of the strangers. 
stationed at the outlets of his man- 
sion had left a disagreeable impres- 
sion on his mind. ‘The bandit was 
treated in such an open and liberal 
fashion as to entirely remove all 
mistrust, and he candidly revealed 
the plot, the hiring of himself and 
his band, and the failure of the 
attempt. The Gonfalonier being in- 
formed of the occurrence, seized on 
the conspirators, brought them to 
trial, and a sentence of exile in per 
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petuity was pronounced against the 
heads of the Pitti family. 

Compared with death by the exe- 
cutioner’s knife this was a merciful 
adjudication, but it was an unwise 
one in a political sense. ‘The Pitti 
were joined by the outlaws of the 
houses of the Petrucci, the Albizzi, 
the Strozzi, and others,—the sons of 
those banished for their crimes 
against Cosmo. At their head the 
Pitti sought assistance from Venice 
in their design to invade Florence. 
The Doge and his nobles wished 
for nothing better than the humilia- 
tion of their great rival in commerce ; 
but they were obliged to consult 
appearances, and outwardly observe 
political civility with a state at peace 
with them. But admitting the chiefs 
to a private council, they said, ““We 
cannot ostensibly support you in your 
hostile movements against your city ; 
but there is our general, Coliogno, 
the greatest captain of this age. 
There are numbers of mercenary 
warriors of experience who have 
served under him. We donot need 
their services, at least for the present. 
Hire them. They will do the work 
of heroes for you, and when you 
have wrought out your will on your 
mortal foes, they can return, and re- 
enter our service. Thus will you 
gain needful aid, and preserve un- 
blemished our character as a not 
unfriendly power.” The advice was 
acted on, and the united forces under 
Coliogno did much damage to the 
Tuscan towns and farms, and might 
easily have won the capital, but for se- 
cret instructions given to the general, 
whose conduct resembled that of an 
inert and incapable commander. 


LORENZO TO THE RESCUE! 


While Coliogno, much to the dis- 
gust of the Pitti, loitered before the 
well-fortified and well-defended city 
of Pisa, instead of investing Florence, 
Pietro was carried off by a fever, 
and the upholders of the interests of 
his family were seized with appre- 
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ing over the fortunes of the Medicis 
and of Florence, the present head of 
the house, Lorenzo, being under 
twenty years of age. But the very 
day after his father’s death he sum- 
moned a council, and exhibited such 
prudence, judgment, and determina- 
tion, in his address, that he roused 
a strong feeling of hope and confi- 
dence in his hearers. He paid up the 
arrears due to his mercenaries, sent 
addresses to Naples and Milan, and 
gave out that he had in his possession 
an intercepted list of the secretfriends 
which the Pitti still retained in 
Florence. ‘This report soon rid the 
city of these dangerous inmates, and 
left a sense of security behind. 

Still Coliogno remained inactive 
before Pisa, notwithstanding the ob- 
jurgations of his employers, the Pitti, 
but had soon to raise the siege, in 
order to show fight to the Floren- 
tines, who in force were coming 
against him under the command of 
Federigo D’Urbino, young Lorenzo 
contenting himself with the post of 
commissary-general. In the battle 
which soon ensued, Coliogno used, 
for the first time it was seen in 
Italy, a moveable field-piece. There 
was a general outcry against him 
afterwards, for taking his foes at a 
disadvantage—an outcrynot justified 
by the damage done that day by the 
piece of flying artillery. This damage 
was confined to the destruction of 
the heel of the Prince of Farrara’s 
boot. Some of the Italian fights 
seem to have been little more de- 
structive than what the French would 
name combats pour rire. This parti- 
cular fight began late in the day, and 
night coming on before the noble 
ardour of the combatants evaporated, 
the squires and valets held up torches 
and flambeaux to light their masters 
at the noble game of destruction. 
There were but a few killed on 
either side ; and at last, as by mutual 
agreement, the battle came to an 
end, and the foemen still alive felt 
amazingly tired, and betook them- 
selvés to rest as they best could. ©” 
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The brave and shrewd Florentine 
commander, being anxious to exhibit 
an improvement in warfare as well 
as his Venetian rival, gave his troops 
only a couple of hours repose till he 
had them assailing the Pitti camp, 
the occupiers dreaming of anything 
but such a sudden rousing. Great 
confusion and some slaughter en- 
sued, but not so much as if the fray 
had occurred out of Italy, whose na- 
tives have an eye to business in their 
most martial enterprises. No one un- 
prepared for combat asked quarter in 
vain. It was granted in every in- 
stance for a consideration ; and when 
the fight was done the Pitti found 
their forces little diminished in num- 
ber, but much money paid, or to be 
paid, forransom. Their wrath against 
their dearly-purchased general was 
extreme. They cashiered him on the 
spot, but his Venetian masters again 
secured his services with the greatest 
willingness. Coliogno’s chief care 
all along was evidently to gratify the 
Doge and his people. Still it must 
have been very galling to the spirit 
of a great commander, such as he 
undoubtedly was, to play his part so 
badly in the great military drama 
then enacted. 

The invaders now found them- 
selves in evil plight. They had dis- 
charged their incapable commander, 
but were not able to supply his place 
by a capable one. They saw their 
strength in men and money rapidly 
diminishing, and found they had 
caught a Tartar in young Lorenzo. 
Negotiations were inaugurated, and 
in the end they had to endure ten 
more years of exile, after which they 
would be permitted to return to 
Florence, but never again to aspire 
to the magistracy, The subordinate 
people were forgiven on condition of 
serving gratis in the siege of Volterra, 
one of the Tuscan towns which had 
revolted. The inhabitants of this 
fortress held out most stubbornly 
till they were reduced by famine. 
The mercenaries under Lorenzo 
would have mercilessly sacked and 
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pillaged the place, but he effectually 
thwarted their cruel purpose, and 
sent them to find congenial employ- 
ment elsewhere. Having won as 
much praise for his clemency as for 
his military talents, he quietly re- 
turned to Florence, refusing (but 
without giving offence) a triumphal 
entry. 

A great mistake made by Lorenzo 
during his otherwise judicious man- 
agement of the affairs of his family 
and of his city, was his endeavours 
to advance to the rank of Cardinal 
his brother Julian, who was totally 
unfitted for the office by his immo- 
ralities, and other unsuitable quali- 
ties. He found the reigning pontiff, 
Pope Sixtus IV., inexorable in his 
refusals, and a series of ill offices 
ensued on both sides, which pro- 
duced an unsurmountable dislike 
between the Riaires, the Pope’s rela- 
tives, and the Medicis. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE PAZZI. 


While things were in this uncom- 
fortable condition, Francisco Pazzi, 
a second Catiline, was obliged to 
quit Florence, owing to his most 
disorderly life and the heavy debts 
which he had contracted. Getting 
on intimate terms with the Pope’s 
nephew, Riaire, it was concerted be- 
tween them that the two Medicis, 
Lorenzo and Julian, should be assa- 
sinated, and that the Riaire family, 
jointly with the Pazzi, should ac- 
quire supremacy in the City. As it 
would be expedient to obtain the co- 
operation of Ferdinand, King of 
Sicily, in their design, an emissary 
was sent to him, and he represented 
that the great object of his principals 
was to restore the ancient kingdom 
ot Etruria, and make his (Ferdinand’s) 
best-beloved daughter its queen. The 
monarch had long entertained a per- 
sonal dislike to Lorenzo, and entered 
heartily into the design. He gave 
orders to a portion of his fleet which 
was conveying provisions to a town 
wasted by the Turks, to approach 
the mouth of the Arno, and co-ope- 
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rate with the party at the proper mo- 
ment; and his son,the Duke of Tus- 
cany, he despatched to that State, 
ostensibly to transact some ordinary 
business with the Government of 
Florence, but in reality to aid the 
plot when ripe. The young prince 
was kept in the dark as to the real 
service required of him, for he was 
of a frank, sincere disposition, and 
no way disposed to stratagem or 
plots. A young Cardinal of the 
Riaire family was also despatched to 
Florence, to be on the spot, when 
the explosion would take place to 
exert his influence in the notable 
scheme. He was also kept in igno- 
rance of the service expected at his 
hands. One of the most shameful 
features of the conspiracy was the 
co-operation of Francisco Salviati, 
Archbishop of Pisa. This was se- 
cured by the elder Pazzi, a com- 
panion to the unworthy churchman 
in scenes where no decent layman, 
much less a cleric of high or low 
grade, should ever be found. Sal- 
viati entered more heartily into the 
plot, as the Medicis had opposed on 
more than one occasion his advance- 
ment in church dignities. In case 
of a traverse of their scheme, the 
conspirators would have his palace 
to repair to as a place of refuge. 
Now, Francisco Pazzi had some in- 
fluence with Julian de Medicis, chief- 
ly through sharing his luxurious pen- 
chants, and had lately been augment- 
ing it by apparently winning over 
a lady, of whom Julian was ena- 
moured, to treat him with considera- 
tion. In a conversation which they 
had, he mentioned that the Pazzi 
were about entertaining the young 
Cardinal Riaire, and hinted that it 
would look well on the part of the 
Medicis to do the like. It would 
show that the coldness between them 
and the Pope did not interfere with 
their desire to show attention toa 
young and amiable dignitary of his 
family, Julian gladly heard the pro- 
position, and offered to communicate 
t to his brother, who, he was sure, 
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would be as well disposed as he him- 
self to show every respect to His 
Holiness’s kinsman. In fact, there 
was such a strong brotherly sympa- 
thy between Julian and Lorenzo, 
that one had only to mention a wish, 
to have it acceded to on the instant 
by the other. 

So the invitation was made, in a 
polite and cordial manner, to the 
young cardinal, to honour with his 
company the brothers De Medicis at 
their country house of Frejola ; and 
after some hesitation on his emi- 
nence’s part, it was graciously ac- 
cepted. ‘The conspirators decided 
on half their number attending the 
banquetand slaying the two brothers, 
while the other half would, at the 
head of their followers, present them- 
selves in the city, and, aided by the 
archbishop, excite a sedition and 
raise the people, by shouting liberty 
in their ears. 

The evening came, and so did 
one moiety of the conspirators, and 
so did the youthful dignitary, and 
so did Lorenzo, having provided a 
most recherché and costly entertain- 
ment to do honour to the Pope’s 
relative ; but Julian did not put in 
an appearance. He had been seized 
with a troublesome attack of the 
lungs and visitation of phlegm, and 
was, much against his will, detained 
from the feast. The young cardinal, 
who was entirely ignorant of any 
evil intentions entertained towards 
his hosts, was unfeignedly sorry for 
the absence of Julian, and no less 
so were the plotters. They might 
slay Lorenzo, indeed, but Julian 
was safe, and his influence would 
certainly mar their after - efforts, 
They had no need of intercommu- 
nication to decide on doing nothing 
just then, and the chief found an 
opportunity of sending an order to 
the party in the city to keep quiet 
for the present. If Lorenzo’s thoughts 
had not been unpleasantly occupied 
with his brother’s condition, he 
could not have failed to remark the 
troubled demeanour of his guests, 
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the young cardinal excepted. But 
the festival came to an end, and the 
guests departed with grateful ex- 
pressions of their sense of their 
host’s courtesy and munificence. 

If a spirit of folly had not taken 
possession of these bad men, as well 
as a spirit of cruelty and impiety, they 
could not by any possibility have 
adopted their next execrable plan— 
viz., that of murdering the two 
brothers in the great church next 
Sunday, at the solemn moment of 
the ELEVATION. These were the 
particulars of the plot as determined 
on. Antonio Volterra and Signor 
Stephano, the governor of the young 
Princes Pazzi, would, at the moment 
indicated, stab to the death Lorenzo, 
while Francisco Pazzi and Bernardo 
Bandini would despatch Julian in 
the same way. The Archbishop 
Salviati, accompanied by Jacomo 
Poggio, son of the tutor of the two 
Medicis, and a strong body of adhe- 
rents, would seize on the Hotel de 
Ville, on pretence of paying a visit 
to Cesar Perucci, the Gonfalonier, 
who resided there. The elder Pazzi, 
on hearing the death of the brothers, 
would ride to the public square, in 
his collar and other insignia, and 
surrounded by his adherents, and 
aid Salviati if he saw need. 

Even as in former plots, the com- 
mencement promised well. Lorenzo 
made his appearance before the 
mass commenced. He intended to 
communicate on that day. His in- 
tended assassins took their place 
beside him; but the Jntroi¢t com- 
menced, and still no appearance of 
Julian. His two men, dreading a 
second failure, and the improba- 
bility of the plot, known to so many, 
being kept a secret, quietly left the 
church, and penetrated to the dress- 
ing-room, where they found him 
brushing his hair. Francisco Pazzi 
laughingly upbraided with his slug- 
gishness, especially as his lady-love 
was at that moment in the church 
on the look-out for him, herself the 
centre of many admiring eyes. The 
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idea hastened Julian’s movements ; 
his foemen acted as his valet, and 
at the very moment of time fixed 
for his destruction the three entered 
the church. Without losing a mo- 
ment, they did their cruel office on 
him, and he sunk expiring on the 
pavement. The attention of Lo- 
renzo’s companions being occupied 
by the entry of the men, for a mo- 
ment they were not up to time, and 
their intended victim, wrapping his 
left arm in his cloak, received the 
assault with firmness, and parried 
their strokes so skilfully, that time 
was given to a few courageous 
priests and other friends to get be- 
tween him and the assassins. They 
succeeded in pushing him into the 
sanctuary and closing the door, be- 
fore Bandini, who determinedly fol- 
lowed him, could inflict a mortal 
wound. 

Meanwhile, Salviati, with a large 
and well-armed retinue, came to the 
Hotel de Ville, and announced to 
the guardian of the entrance that he 
wished to speak with the Gonfa- 
lonier. “ He is at dinner with the 
officers of the guard,” said the man, 
“and I do not wish to disturb him,” 
*‘ Let him know,” said he, “that I 
bring him a message direct from the 
Pope, which brooks not of delay.” 
This pretence came into his head at 
the moment. He had not expected 
to find the Gonfalonier surrounded 
by his men of war. That chief, on 
receiving the announcement, was 
not well-pleased with the dignitary 
for selecting such an inconvenient 
time. However, he sent to request 
the Archbishop to walk up-stairs to 
the reception-room; and thither 
Salviati proceeded, leaning on the 
arm of Poggio, the conspirator al- 
ready mentioned. 

Entering the room into which the 
Gonfalonier had proceeded from the 
dining-room, the chief, after a hasty 
greeting, rather impatiently asked for 
the brevet in question. Salviati had 
not made up his mind as to the 
statement he would preface his pro- 
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ceedings by, and hesitated. This 
increased Perucci’s impatience, and 
raised some suspicion in his mind, 
which was much increased when the 
confused and conscience-stricken 
prelate turned red and pale by 
turns, and found himself unable to 
make any plausible statement. The 
Gonfalonier, inheriting the quality of 
most Italians, suspicion, at once 
hurried out of the room; and as 
Poggio, who was on the outside, 
made an attempt to stop him, he 
struck him to the ground, entered 
the dining-room, and directed his 
guests to repair to the donjon, and 
barricade the entrance. He then 
shouted to his armed retainers, and 
in a second or two heard the doors 
of all the rooms which communi- 
cated with the great hall violently 
closed. In these apartments there 
were at the moment all those who 
had followed the archbishop, and 
who thought it prudent to separate 
into groups, and divide themselves 
among the rooms, rather than excite 
suspicion by keeping together in a 
large body. 

At the entry of every Gonfalonier 
into office, he had the locks and keys 
of the different rooms of his little 
fortress changed, and the present 
chief, who prided himself on his 
mechanical skill, put on such locks 
as allowed the doors to close with 
the greatest ease, but prevented 
their opening except by the keys 
which hung at the warder’s girdle. 
It was never rightly known whether 
a vigilant servant of the house at 
once closed the doors round the 
hall when he first heard the shout 
-of the Gonfalonier, or some frightened 
inmate of every room closed its door 
through apprehension, on hearing 
the armed garrison summoned, 
Lorenzo encouraged the belief that 
the thing resulted from a direct inter- 
position of Providence. However 
produced, the issue was most for- 
‘tunate in the securing of a fierce 
cband of traitors. 

Lorenzo had, in the onset made 
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on him, received a wound in his neck, 
which, being dressed by the clergy- 
man in the sacristy, he was conduc- 
ted to the assembly where the ma- 
gistrates had already assembled. 
The city was by this time cognisant 
of the traitorous attempts, and an 
armed crowd composed of the ad- 
herents of the Medicis and all friends 
of good order, were thronging to the 
Hotel de Ville. If the magistrates 
even willed the pardon of the traitors, 
they could not effect it, so eager were 
the crowd for the instant execution 
of the would-be assassins. Poggio 
was the first who paid the penalty 
of his guilt, suspended from the bars 
of a window; then came the turn of 
Salviati, who had previously made a 
written revelation of the plot and 
the plotters, in order to save his 
life. 

Francisco Pazzi had escaped from 
the church after helping to murder 
Julian, but he happened to give him- 
self a wound while bestowing the 
death-blows on his victim, and re- 
tired to his uncle’s house to have it 
dressed. A servant- maid of the 
family, actuated by laudable or mer- 
cenary motives, reported his where- 
abouts, and he was brought and 
hung from the window over the 
principal entrance. The elder Pazzi, 
who had ridden into the great square, 
to give countenance and aid to the 
movement, seeing the turn which 
things had taken, escaped out of the 
town, and wandered ahout for a day 
or two. Hunger obliging him to 
enter the house of a peasant, the 
worthy boor took the opportunity of 
betraying him while pretending to 
be occupied about selling his horse. 
He got a regular trial, and time to 
prepare for death, but he obstinately 
refused to avail himself of any 
ghostly succour. He was interred 
within the church beside his an- 
cestors; but the people, enraged 
at his rejection of religious aid, 
forcibly removed the body, and 
after treating it with the utmost in- 
dignity, left it on a dust-heap. It 
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was re-interred in an obscure ceme- 
tery, but again brought out, and 
this time thrown into the Amo. 
Every one who had followed the 
Archbishop and Poggio into the 
Hotel de Ville shared the fate of 
the leaders. Of all the principal 
actors in the conspiracy, no one was 
granted the honour of decapitation 
but the brave Signor Montesicco. 
This man had entered among the 
conspirators through attachment to 
the Riaire family. He had even 
offered to slay Lorenzo at the ban- 
quet given at Frejola. Entering 
into conversation with him, after the 
change of purpose, he was glad for 
having been spared the murder of so 
amiable and estimable a man, and 
afterwards flatly refused to raise his 
hand against him in the church. He 
had not appeared either at the 
Hotel de Ville nor the church, but 
his complicity in the plot was set 
forth in the written statements of 
Salviati and the elder Pazzi. He 
was apprehended in his flight to 
Romagna, sent to Florence, formally 
tried, and beheaded. 

Signor Stefano and Antonio di 
Volterra, who had attacked Lorenzo, 
finding their attempt unsuccessful, 
made their escape, favoured by the 
confusion. They took refuge ina 
monastery ; but such a hot search was 
made for them, that after two or 
three days they were discovered, and 
brought to judgment. 

Of all directly engaged in the 
bloody conspiracy not one escaped 
out of the Florentine territory but 
the most active agent of them all, 
Bandini. Having struck Julian in the 
left breast, he left to Francisco Pazzi 
the contemptible satisfaction ofpierc- 
ing the fallen body repeatedly with 
his poniard ; and turning to Julian’s 
valet, he despatched him with a 
single thrust. ‘Then seeing the fail- 
ure of the other two murderers in 
their assault on Lorenzo, he pressed 
on towards him and would have 
killed him but for a stout monk, 
who kept him back with the foot ot 
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his cross. He attempted to keep 
the door of the sacristy open with 
his foot, but the interposing priests 
disappointed him. So feeling his 
further stay rather dangerous, he 
made his way out, and, aided by ac- 
complices, directed his flight towards 
the sea, rightly judging that a direct 
run towards the Ecclesiastical states 
would be sure to be crossed. He 
succeeded in reaching Corneto, 
a port of Sienna, where he luckily 
found a vessel ready to sail for the 
Levant. He arrived without acci- 
dent at Galata, where he received 
payment of drafts which he had 
obtained on merchants of the place 
betore he joined in the conspiracy. 
Some time went by, and he began to 
feel the comfort of a secure existence, 
but he reckoned without the blood 
hounds of Nemesis, which, however 
slowly they appear at first to follow 
the trail of guilt, are guided by an 
unerring scent till they seize on their 
prey, sooner or later. The emissaries 
of the Medicis kept their eyes and 
their ears ever open for sight or hear- 
ing of Bandini, and at last his place 
of refuge was discovered, ‘The in- 
fluence of the house was brought 
to bear upon the Grand Vizier Cadi 
Pacha, and he go well adapted its 
wishes to the taste and prejudices of 
Bajazet, that the wretched culprit 
was delivered over to the represen- 
tatives of Florence then’ at the Sub- 
lime Porte, and transferred in irons 
to the scene of his sacrilegious of- 
fence. His trial occupied but little 
time, and death by the rope closed 
his evil career. 

The young cardinal, who was in 
the church the day of the murder of 
Julian, was calmly awaiting death 
from the fury of the people, for they 
were far from supposing him inno- 
cent of the plot. However, the 
clergymen of the church protected 
him effectually till Lorenzo had an 
opportunity of taking him under his. 
He even procured a 
declaration from some of the con- 
spirators, when under trial, that he 
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had been uncognisant of their de- 
signs from the beginning. 

Shortly after the murder of Julian, 
a young woman who was known to 
have lived in intimacy with him, pre- 
sented herself to Lorenzo, declared 
she had been legally married to him, 
and that ‘the infant, of whose birth 
she was in daily expectation, was 
his. This child’s education was care- 
fully looked after by Cardinal de 
Medicis, son to Lorenzo, and in time 
he wore the Tiara under the name 
of Clement VII. 


LORENZO’S STRUGGLES AND 
TRIUMPH. 


The Riaire family still continued 
the determined enemies of Lorenzo, 
the young cardinal excepted, and all 
the politic moderation of the great 
Florentine did not suffice to stave off 
a war made on him by the Papal 
family, aided by the King of Naples. 
After it had gone on for a while, the 
Duke of Milan was obliged to recal 
his auxiliaries from the Florentine 
army ; and his other allies, of Mantua, 
of Ferrara, and of Urbino, dismayed 
by this desertion, followed suite, and 
the brave and politic chief was left 
to contend single-handed with the 
Roman and Neapolitan armies. In 
this strait he conceived and success- 
fully executed a hazardous enter- 
prise. He obtained an armistice for 
two months; and apparently desirous 
of relaxation, formed a hunting party 
chiefly consisting of the sons of un- 
reliable nobles, and led his pleasure- 
seeking train to the coast. After en- 
joying a day or two’s sport, what was 
to prevent the party from enjoying a 
short voyage? The young folk wrote 
home in high glee, and Lorenzo 
also wrote to the magistrates, an- 
nouncing his determination of visit- 
ing Ferdinand in his palace at Na- 
ples, of setting him right with respect 
to the motives and designs of the 
Riaires, and persuading him to with- 
draw from the unholy league. The 
resentment of this league towards 
the Florentines was centered in him ; 
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and if things came to the worst, and 
he was imprisoned or executed at 
Naples, the wrath of the enemy 
would be averted from his loved 
state. The restless or disloyal 
fathers, finding their heirs now abid- 
ing with Lorenzo as hostages, in 
fact though not in name, kept at 
home. 

Ferdinand was a cruel and cau- 
tious prince; but the noble mien, 
the eloquence, and the winning ways 
of the Florentine acquired a com- 
plete ascendancy over him, notwith- 
standing all the counter efforts of 
Ressally, the Riaire envoy. 

In fact, it should have been suffi- 
cient to any king with common 
prudence to detach him from his 
unholy alliance, to learn the par- 
ticulars of the infamous Pazzi plot, 
and to think on the consequences 
to the kingdom of Naples if the 
States of the Church and Tuscany 
were united under the sovereignty 
of a Riaire, who would then in- 
fallibly use all means at his com- 
mand to subject Naples to his 
sway. 

So Lorenzo succeeded to his 
heart’s desire in his mission. Fer- 
dinand recalied his son, the Duke of 
Calabria, then commanding in Tus- 
cauy ; but struggles of a complicated 
character continued to occupy Italy 
for some years, till a union was ef- 
fected by a descent of Turkish troops 
on Otranto. These being driven 
out of Italy, it pleased the Venetians, 
aided by the troops of the Romagna, 
to aspire to new possessions on 
terra firma, They were disap- 
pointed by the influence of Lorenzo’s 
eloquence, energy, and judgment, in 
forming a strong league against 
them. After some further exhibi- 
tions of ill-blood, the different states 
of Italy gathered themselves within 
their own rights and territories, and 
bloodshed ceased. 

Lorenzo having at last secured 
peace for his beloved city, used 
every rational means for its continu- 
ance. He effected a league between. 
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the Florentines, the Perugians, the 
Bolognese, and the people of Sienna, 
and arranged that if any dispute oc- 
curred between any two of the states, 
the matter should be left to the de- 
cision of the chief councillors of the 
others, and if either party would not 
receive the decision, the forces of 
all the rest should unite to compel 
obedience. 

He practised the utmost imparti- 
ality in distributing the various 
offices of the state, endeavouring to 
have every one filled by the per- 
sons best fitted for its discharge. 
Willing to benefit the poor, he once 
had provisions sold to them at less 
than the price of production; but he 
gave up this system on finding it 
gave umbrage to the nobles. So to 
make an outlet for his compassion- 
ate generosity, he commenced to 
build a large country house. 

He did not neglect the popular 
amusements, which before his time 
were such as no respectable man or 
woman of modern times could wit- 
ness. The only one for which his 
taste might be censured, was the 
combat of wild beasts brought from 
Africa. The scenes of carnival- 
license, he replaced by representa- 
tions of events from ancient history 
and legend. Having employed 
painters, statuaries, and other artists 
to some purpose, he had the combat 
of Hercules and the other heroes 
against the Centaurs represented. 
On another occasion he exhibited 
the triumphs of Petrarch. He even 
imported Arab steeds, and con- 
tended for prizes with the coursers of 
Naples, Rome, &c. Being generally 
‘victorious, he devoted the rich silks, 
.and wrought gold and silver vessels, 
to the use and ornamention of the 
altars of the various Florentine 
churches. 

One of his greatest and most es- 
timable public acts for the welfare of 
Htaly, as well as of his own city, was 
his preservation of peace among the 
different little governments of the 
peninsula. So highly were his good 
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will and his great political capacity 
esteemed, that deputies from every 
state and municipality were always 
to be found in Florence. During 
the latter years of his life, the 
general good understanding was 
never interrupted. 

Here was a man who, without any 
recognised legal or political authority, 
governeca and ruled at his will the 
most self-opinionated, the mostfickle, 
and the most free in its aspirations 
of any people in Europe; and kept 
peace among the neighbouring 
states, naturally jealous of and most 
disobliging to each other. He ef- 
fected these wonders by mere per- 
sonal worth and ability, self abne- 
gation, practical affection for his 
people, great aptitude for business, 
and thorough disregard and forget- 
fulness of personal injuries, and pro- 
found political wisdom. So well 
and so far were his good qualities 
appreciated, that Bajazet II., Turk- 
ish Emperor, sent a special embassy 
to testify his esteem for him,and to 
congratulate him on his fortunate 
position. Another embassy arrived 
at Florence about the same time 
from Mathew Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, with the same _ object. 
The then Soldan of Egypt, not con- 
tent with mere compliments, sent a 
mass of treasure, consisting of rich 
stuffs, precious stones, gold, balm, 
benzoin, and frankincense ; and along 
with the embassade came a camel- 
leopard, such as for size, beauty of 
colour, and other rare qualities, could 
not be matched in our day. So 
novel and attractive was the sight, 
that people thronged from all parts 
to see it, the most skilful painters of 
the day made its portrait, and the 
poets employed their powers on it, 
till spiteful fate or change of climate 
and diet, brought it to an untimely 
grave in eighteen months. Only for 
the birth of a grandson to Lorenzo 
at the same time, the good Floren- 
tines would have been inconsolable 
for the loss of the poor animal, 
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DEATH OF LORENZO, 


The year 1492 was distinguished 
by the appearance of a comet, and, 
alas ! by the decease of Lorenzo de 
Medicis, at the early age of forty- 
four. He was enjoying the society 
of some of his learned favourites in 
his country seat at Carrego when he 
first heard of the appearance of the 
luminary ; and at the same hour he 
was visited by a fever. Next day, 
while the sky appeared quite serene, 
a thunder-clap was heard over the 
city, and the arms of the Medicis, 
which were fixed over the grand 
entrance of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
were shattered, and the pavement 
covered with the fragments. No 
other damage whatever was done. 
Soon after, a fearful uproar was 
heard from the building where the 
wild beasts were kept, and the guar- 
dians crowding to the cages, found 
the inmates falling with fury on an 
old lion, whom they soon dismem- 
bered. They became quiet imme- 
diately after, a circumstance which 
we do not vouch for, no more than 
the other circumstances mentioned. 

The fever by which Lorenzo was 
seized had nothing of a dangerous 
character about it ; but as it seemed 
not inclined to abate, the family 
sent for Dr. Pietro Leoni, the most 
celebrated man of medicine at the 
time in Italy. 

Unhappily for this great man, he 
was not content without combining 
the astrologer and the physician in 
his own person. He was the first, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, 
who took to the study of the medical 
works left by the ancient Greeks, 
in which he was so interested as to 
execute in a superior style a trans- 
lation of the writings of Galen. He 
‘was appointed to a chair in the uni- 
versity of Padua, and everything 
prospered with him till one evil day, 
when it came into his head to cast 
his own horoscope. There he dis- 
covered, to his great disquiet, that 
a malign influence had prevailed at 


his birth, and that he should meet 
his death by accidental drowning. 
He was invited to Venice, to a 
higher position ; but he could not 
get there by dry land, and there 
was a river in Padua, whose bridge 
he should probably cross some time 
or other, he would leave the city. 
What was to prevent this bridge 
from breaking down with him as he 
would be crossing it, some unlucky 
day? He had saved a considerable 
sum of money, and as there was no 
stream in his native place deep 
enough to drown him, he would re- 
turn thither, and banish apprehen- 
sion. He did so, and scarcely 
stirred out of his house for years ; 
but the number of visitors from all 
parts gradually dissipated his fears, 
and brought him out. He first ven- 
tured to pass streams at fords, then 
to cross bridges on foot, and finally 
essayed the danger on horseback, 
So many motives—patriotism, love 
of fame, respect for the patient, &c., 
wrought on him when he was in- 
vited to visit the sick bed of Lo- 
renzo, that he accepted the invita- 
tion, and accomplished the journey 
with no more damage than a few 
natural frights when crossing bridges. 
He carefully examined the patient, 
but would prescribe no medicine, 
“Tt was an ordinary malady, and 
would be soon got under by the 
natural functions of the constitution. 
But the forces of the sick man 
diminished day by day ; and when 
the great Dr. Lorenzo de Placenza, 
despatched by the Duke of Milan, 
arrived, he pronounced that he was 
now beyond all hope of aid from 
medicine. He bitterly blamed 
Leoni for neglecting to apply ordi- 
nary remedies in time. He spoke 
with truth, and Florence lost its 
great support and stay by an error 
of judgment in the renowned trans- 
lator of Galen. 

Lorenzo de Medicis was accused 
of two defects among all his good 
qualities—-a tendency to sensu- 
ality, and a deficiency in piety. 
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However, being made aware of 
his approaching death, he calmly 
settled his temporal concerns, gave 
the best possible counsel to his suc- 
cessor, Pietro, concerning the future 
government of the state, and then 
gave himself completely up to the 
care of his spiritual concerns. He 
received the sacraments with every 
sign of devotion and resignation to 
the will of Heaven, and edified all 
round him by the manner of his 
death. The utter stupefaction and 
grief into which his family was 
thrown by his loss was succeeded, 
on the part of his successor, by in- 
tense rage against the unlucky doc- 
tor. While sunk in misery, and 
standing at a window, after closing 
his father’s eyes, he saw Leoni cross- 
ing the court; and being seized 
with an uncontrollable fury, he ran 
out, and seizing him by the throat, 
was about strangling him, when 
catching a sight of the draw-well 
he changed his intent, and flung him 
into it. The cries of the poor man 
brought help, and he was pulled out, 
but not before he was suffocated. 
His slayer had inherited his violent 
temperament from his mother. He 
came to his own death by the same 
mode. The intensity of the grief for 
the loss of the most estimable ruler, 
on the part of his own family, his 
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friends, and the public, can scarcely 
be conceived, 

Chief among Lorenzo’s good 
deeds was his encouragement of 
letters and their professors. He re- 
ceived with open arms the learned 
Greeks, whom the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks had driven 
from their country. After giving 
them due rest, he despatched many 
of them back with large sums in 
their possession to purchase manu- 
scripts from the Turkish soldiers. 
These formed a nucleus for the 
mighty library which he founded, 
and to which the learned of every 
country were welcomed, the poorer 
among them being always supported 
at the expense of the founder. His 
attention to the education of the 
Florentine youth was on a similar 
scale. How is it that Thomas Carlyle 
has not, among his gallery of heroes, 
admitted the bust of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ? 

Whoever takes it into his head to 
study the anecdotical, or family 
history of Italy in the middle ages, 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
Italians of that time were the most 
unprincipled, treacherous, and cruel 
people of Europe, and that life in 
one of their free republics was the 
reverse of desirable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Art length the day arrived for the 
‘departure of the travellers from 
Cairo. In a hot and dusty train’ 
they were safely, but uncomfortably 
wafted to Alexandria, where they 
spent —we can scarcely, without 
mockery, say s/epfa night. The wild 
dogs in Alexandria, when they take 
to fighting and barking (a not uncom- 
mon amusement with them) are a 
nuisance only to be equalled by the 
Alexandrian watchmen, who cry the 
hours pertinaciously and lugubriously 
the whole night through, and are 
most certain to arouse the would-be 
sleeper the moment that a lullin the 
dog din has suffered him to droop 
his weary eyelids. 

The days at sea between Alexan- 


dria and Southampton were passed 


so pleasantly by the engaged couple 
and their pair of daisy-pickers, that 
in place of appearing long, as one 
always expects days at sea to do, 
they seemed to pass away with mar- 
vellous rapidity. Mrs. Montagu and 
the Major were happiness itself; 
but as the shores of England were 
neared, their happiness grew the 
more intense, for the moment of 
their union was approaching. To 
Ernest and Minnie, however, that 
moment would be the moment of 
their separation. And when might 
thcy meet again? Never, perhaps, 
under the same circumstances—with 
the same easy intimacy. How happy 
they had been together during those 
last days in the Mediterranean! 
How pleasantly and familiarly they 
had chatted—opening their hearts 
to one another, without reserve, on 
every subject save on one. There 
was one subject on which Minnie 


did not encourage conversation. 
And yet, whenever she spoke to 
Ernest of her husband, she, with 
pretty and pardonably hypocrisy, 
presented the picture of their union 
in its brightest colours. Not for 
worlds would she have admitted to 
her friend that she was aught but 
the happiest wife of the happy! 
But Ernest had gathered from Mrs, 
Montagu that Captain Seymour— 
though not at all a bad fellow in his 
way—was in no respect the husband 
for the little woman whom he had 
married. Did Ernest strive to take 
advantage of this? Nothe! “The 
poor darling child,” he would say to 
himself, “ how true and devoted she 
is to him, and he so undeserving of 
her devotion! And yet,” he would 
add, “‘ there seems to be no more 
amiss in him than simply he does 
not suit her. I wonder if—” And 
then he would not suffer himself to 
wonder, for it seemed to him like 
coveting his neighbour’s wife, to 
speculate as to whether he himself 
could have made her more happy ! 
For even up to this he was not con- 
scious that he was in love with her 
(which is something exceedingly like 
coveting). He did not know it, 
even after all those days at sea! 
Because during all that time he had 
not known what it was to be without 
her. The whole day through they 
were in each other’s company ; and 
there seemed to be nothing strange 
in it; for were they not daisy-pickers 
to Mrs. Monty and the Major? And 
Minnie? Why, she felt equally guile- 
less. She wished, sometimes, that 
her husband was as congenial to her 
as Ernest ; but she was philosophi- 
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cal enough to say to herself, “ Per- 
haps, if he were not my husband, I 
would find that he was just as con- 
genial.” 

At last the hour of separation 
came. 

They reached London ; and Min- 
nie’s fatherwas at the Waterloo Bridge 
Station ready to receive her. 

“Oh, papa, papa! Whata joy to 
find you here !” 

“My darling Minnie! It was so 
fortunate! That delay of yours till 
the next boat, of which your letter 
brought me timely warning, enabled 
me to get over the bishop’s visita- 
tion, and come here and meet you. 
And I mean to have a regular holi- 
day with you in London before we 
go home.” 

The happiness of seeing his old 
tutor again was scarcely sufficient to 
compensate Ernest for the separation 
from his old tutors daughter. A 
hurried “ How d’ye do, my dear 
boy?” “ My dear Mr. Burton, how 
are you?” “ What a happiness this 
is! You must come and see us 
constantly! We shall be in town 
for some days, Ernest.” And then 
— that luggage !—those waiting cabs ! 
—a wring of Minnie’s hand !—and 
oh, how cold and flat that mode of 
parting seemed, when his impulse 
was to press her to his bosom, and 
hold her there—for ever ! 

It was when he had settled down 
in his solitary lodgings—had un- 
packed his things—had hied him to 
his Club, where, somehow, he felt 
that he did not wish to see a single 
familiar face—it was in the solitude 
of being in the midst of a crowd of 
those whom he knew well enough to 
nod to, or try to say a dozen words 
to, or even to chat familiarly with for 
twenty minutes, while all the time he 
felt ever and anon the gulp in his 
throat, and longed, oh how he 
longed !—to banish all of them from 
his sight, and to be back again, with 
Minnie by his side, on the deck of 
the “ Cleopatra,” or under the palm 

trees at Memphis; it was when all 
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this new life had made him fairly 
open his eyes from the dream which 
was over, that he realised the fact 
that he was in love with Minnie, and 
that he loved her with all his heart 
and soul! And how strange that 
till now he had never known it! 

And what were Minnie’s feelings ? 

Not at all dissimilar. But they 
were far more painful. For he—so 
full were his thoughts of her, and her 
alone, and what she had been to him 
—had not yet begun to realise the 
wrongfulness of having loved the 
wife of another. Zhat#, after a while, 
would grieve him sorely enough: 
but zow, the all-prevailing grief was 
the grief of being severed from her 
who had become engrafted on his 
existence. 

But Minnie, poor child, could not 
but feel similar regrets—(and she did 
feel them with all the force of her 
warm, impulsive heart) — without 
feeling, at the same time, that these 
regrets on her part were sinful ones, 
and that every pang betokened 
broken faith! Had she experienced 
the same sorrow in parting from her 
husband? Had she not rather felt 
a feeling of relief? Though she had 
not dared to admit it to herself, still 
she felt that she could not truthfully 
deny it, if any one were to put the 
question to her point blank. And 
here she was, sighing for the return 
of the happy hours of the last fort- 
night, which like some bright and 
sunny dream had passed too rapidly 
away—sighing for them, even though 
she had beside her in the place of 
Ernest, a father whom she sincerely 
loved, and from whom she had been 
parted for so long! She felt a craving 
forErnest’s presence ; which even that 
of this parent whom she had idolised 
could not make her forget. Her 
father was still what he had always 
been to her ; but a new kind of in- 
terest had been awakened by the 
side of that of filial affection—by the 
side of that which she had com- 
menced to feel when she first learnt 
to love Captain Seymour ; and now 
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that she was separated from the ob- 
ject of that interest, a void had 
arisen in her existence which nought 
else seemed capable of filling. And 
what bliss it was to Ernest and to 
her, when he spent the following 
evening with them at their hotel! 
“Do let me come in and spend the 
evening with you as long as you re- 
main in town!” he said to Mr. 
Burton; ‘I feel so lonely now!” 
And the tears rose to his eyes as he 
said it. And he swallowed a sob 
with a gulp as he turned to look at 
Minnie, whose face was pale and 
her eyes cast down. Mr. Burton 
begged him by all means to come. 
“‘ Dine with us. It will be pleasanter 
for you than dining alone at your 
club.” But he would not dine with 
them, he said. “If you will let me 
drop in afterwards, at tea-time, I 
shall think it so very kind of you.” 
And Minnie would go up to her 
room, those nights, after a blissful 
evening with Ernest—(for her father, 
after talking for a while with his old 
pupil, had a way of falling asleep in 
his chair)—she would go to her room 
after a hearty good night to Ernest, 
and a warm kiss to her father, and 
she would fall down on her knees 
and cry till her heart seemed like 
to break! Not because she could 


not be Ernest’s true loving wife for 
ever, but because her eyes had 
been opened from the moment that 
that old life had ended, and this new 
one had begun ; and because she ac- 
cordingly knew that through loving 
Ernest present or absent, and long- 
ing for him till he returned, was a 
violation of her duty to her husband, 
and therefore ternbly wrong—still 
she could not help it; her heart, 
and soul, and her whole nature im- 
pelled her to it; she would (she 
felt) be utterly unnatural if she were 
to feel otherwise. To feel other- 
wise, unnatural; yet to feel thus, a 
sin! How strange a paradox! “ My 
poor, poor, Edward, it is not your 
fault,” (she would say to herself of 
her husband) “it is not your fault, 
—itis mine! Yet how can I call it 
mine? When I married you, I 
thought I loved you with all my 
heart, and that no greater love could 
be! But now my eyes have opened 
when it is too late! I know what 
a real soul’slove is! I have sworn 
to give my heart to you—and a new 
heart has since been awakened 
within me which I cannot give you ; 
for hearts go, not by duty, but by 
instinct! Oh, what shall I do, what 
shall Ido? God help me—I shall 
die!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN THE TOILS. 


Ir Minnie felt wretched and miser- 
able with the load that oppressed 
her conscience, Ernest soon began 
to feel none the less so. To think 
that he could have suffered himself 
to fall so deeply in love with the 
wife of another, and she the daugh- 
ter, too, of the guide of his youth— 
of the mentor who had put him on 
his guard against life’s snares with 
such constant and loving care! He 
had striven, and striven successfully, 
against temptations to the particular 
vices which he had been warned to 


shun. Yet here was a sin as terrible 
as any—one against which he had 
never been specially warned—one 
which he had never feared to fall 
into. He had gone on blindly, step 
by step, in a thoughtless security, 
without the least idea that it was 
possible that the chum of his youth, 
who had stood to hin in the light 
of a sister then, could be more than 
a sister to him now, especially when 
the fact of her being a married 
woman seemed to rear an insupe- 
rable barrier against a more ardent 
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attachment. And now his eyes 
were suddenly opened, and he found 
himself the fettered slave of a great 
sin. For was he not “ coveting his 
neighbour's wife ?” He tried to per- 
suade himself that he was not, and 
that he only felt an excessive, loving 
friendship for her. Yet he could 
not conceal from himself the fact, 
that excessive as might be the 
friendship, still more excessive was 
the love; and that people do not 
usually feel towards sisters and 
friends a craving to be ever with 
them,—an impatient longing from 
the moment of their departure till 
the moment of their return. 

What ought he to do? Ought 
he not at once to put an end to 
this—to wrest himself from the bon- 
dage in which he was held, and, as 
he had done at Oxford, so now 
again in London, to fly froma tempta- 
tion which he could not resist ? 

“But then,” thought he, “ it will 
be soon over, any way. After Mrs. 
Montagu’s marriage, I must go over 
to Ireland, and Minnie will be 


going to her father’s ; and then, God 
knows whether we may ever meet 


again. We had lost sight of each 
other before, until this meeting in 
Egypt by such a strange fatality. 
If we are so soon to be parted— 
perhaps for ever—why should I 
make any difference now? Would 
not my doing so be an admission of 
a wrongful love, which I wish to 
conceal from her and from every- 
one? And, after all, is not my love 
for her a pure one—pure as the 
regard which I know she feels for 
me? To be with her—see her— 
speak to her—feel that she is loving 
me while I love her—that is all that 
I desire! ‘The slightest thought of 
dishonour I would spurn with 
horror, as the foulest crime. And 
surely her regard for me canot be 
such as to interfere wit!. uer love 
for her husband. It does not fol- 
low, that because I, being a free 
man, am so devoted to her, she, 
being a woman with a plighted 
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heart, should of necessity feel ten- 
derer feelings towards me than are 
consistent with her duty and her 
troth. If I were to meet Kate 
Glover to-morrow, should I be cold 
to her because of Minnie Seymour? 
Does not my regard for Kate con- 
tinue undiminished? Is it not a 
pleasure to me to talk of Kate to 
Minnie? Perhaps, some day, Min- 
nie will be telling her husband, with 
the same warm interest, how happy 
was the time we spent in Egypt; 
and he, if he be a man of sense, 
will not be jealous. For would she 
be ever one to give him cause? 
And then her father is always pre- 
sent when we meet, as her friend, 
Mrs. Montagu, used to be before. 
Neither Mrs. Montagu nor Mr. Bur- 
ton have even so much as hinted 
to me that I was too intimate with 
Minnie. Surely they would have 
said something ere now, had they 
thought there was danger. Evidently 
my secret is my own. There has 
been nothing in my manner towards 
Minnie to lead either of them to 
suppose that I loved as more than 
an intimate friend; so she, too, 
must be ignorant of it. I must 
strive to control myself so long as 
we are thrown together; and then, 
when the parting comes—perhaps it 
will be for the best !” 

Poor Ernest! He reasoned like 
many another one who is secretly 
fearful of convicting himself of being 
in the wrong. A more unbiassed 
reasoner would have seen how Mrs. 
Montagu was too much engrossed 
with her Major to be very observ- 
ant, or in too sympathetic a humour 
to check a flirtation, so long as she 
had no fear that it might be a really 
dangerous one. And as for Mr. 
Burton—why, was not he asleep 
more than half the evenings? And 
so Ernest argued that, because these 
blind eyes saw nothing, ergo Minnie’s 
susceptibilities must be equally dor- 
mant! Of a truth, in self-decep- 
tiou as in many other things, “ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 
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The reader must not think, how- 
ever, that Ernest was striving to de- 
lude himself into a fancied security, 
in order that he might go on as he 
had been doing, and in order that 
because the time which he could 
spend with Minnie must of neces- 
sity be short, he might give full rein 
to his love for her. On the contrary, 
his resolve was, as we have seen, to 
“control himself as much as pos- 
sible.” Let him but see her now 
and then—just now and then! It 
would be really too much for the 
spirit of stern, self-discipline to ask 
him or bid him to leave London at 
once upon some pretext—to return 
only for the wedding, to which he 
was engaged unavoidably—and then 
afterwards to excuse himself from 
the visit to the Major’s brother. To 
act so Spartan a part would be really 
uncalled for! Could he not teach 
himself (if he would promise to him- 
self to see her less often than his 
heart desired) to control his feelings 
during those few happy times? He 
thought he fairly could thus trust 
himself. And so we all think when 
we flutter like moths round the 
candle which is to burn us—trying 
how near we can manage to go to 
the beloved light without being 
caught in the flame! 

The end of all Ernest’s reasoning 
within himself was a resolve that, 
without markedly keeping away from 
the Burtons, he would go and see 
them much more seldom ; and thus 
avoid the danger as much as he 
could do, without giving occasion 
for remark. Alas, poor fellow! 
How he would sally forth from his 
lodgings some of those days, de- 
termined to go in an opposite direc- 
tion! Then he would thus consider 
to himself: “ Well, there isno harm 
in just passing by the house ; to be 
near her, though see her I may not.” 
And if Mr, Burton chanced to be at 
the window, or Minnie, and (of 
course) to beckon him in, why, 
could he then frame an excuse or 
refuse? So, then, it would all come 


about, in spite of the good reso 
lutions ! 

“What a weak young fellow he 
must have been!” says some one, 
Estimable reader! Take two pair 
of scales, and put a pound of any- 
thing you like into one side of each 
of them. Opposite to one of 
them] put a half-pound weight ; op- 
posite to the other put a two pound 
weight. Can you read the riddle 
aright? You, who of course can 
lightily and airily subdue and weigh 
down all your temptations, had you 
ever, in proportion to your nature, 
such a one as his to contend with ? 
Is it not just possible that, compared 
with the style of temptation which 
you are chiefly subject to, your 
strength may be as two to one, while 
Emest’s strength — though it may 
have been intrinsically as great as 
your own, may nevertheless, as com- 
pared with the temptation which 
then beset him, have been in the 
proportion of one to two? 

We have written this story with 
two objects. The one is, to show 
to what snares and pitfalls inadvert- 
ence and an overwhelming chain of 
contrary circumstances may lead 
those who seem the most free from 
risk of stumbling. Our other object 
is, to point out to some of those very 
excellent people who are prone to 
make hasty judgments, and to charge 
with deliberate wickedness stumblers 
who are really more to be pitied 
than to be blamed, how requisite it 
is, that ere we condemn a brother, we 
should “ put ourselves in his place.” 

One morning, when Ernest was 
to be seen walking briskly in the 
direction of the Burton’s hotel, who 
would have thought that he had had 
a battle with himself before he could 
make up his mind that he would 
only go that way, but would not go 
in? Almost by main force he com> 
pelled himself to pass the door ; for 
a wild spirit within him urged him, 
when he neared it, to stop and ask 
whither they might be going a-sight- 
seeing that day. They had naught 
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else to do: neither had he. Well, 
he did pass the door, and was be- 
ginning to feel quite proud of the 
moral courage he had shown, as he 
turned down the next street, when 
who. should come out of a glove- 
shop but Minnie and her father ! 

“Why, Ernest! how very fortu- 
nate! We thought you had de- 
serted us quite! Minnie is so an- 
xious to see the Houses of Parlia- 
ment this afternoon, and she says 
you know some of the authorities 
there, and could get us to see every- 
thing so much more pleasantly than 
if we merely went gaping a@ Za British 
public.” 

Ernest, remembering his resolve, 
in spite of the unexpectedness of 
this meeting, stammered out some- 
thing about an engagement in the 
City. 

** Oh, nonsense, Ernest ; I declare 
you are growing fine! Come, now, 
what are your important engage- 
ments ?” 

When Minnie addressed him thus, 
what could he do but surrender at 
discretion, and say that the engage- 
ment must keep for another day ? 

Was it not strange that Mr. Burton 
was so blind, and could not see in 
Ernest’s face that he loved his daugh- 
ter? For the passion which was 
now consuming the young man filled 
his whole existence, and might have 
been evident to any one who was 
not otherwise engrossed. Minnie’s 
face was not such a tell-tale as 
Emest’s. She was as full of eager- 
ness as a child to see London sights 
—all those buildings and galleries 
which our fashionable world never 
dreams of going to see, though if it 
were but a foreign capital, they would 
be swarming to them, and would 
consider it a leading social duty to 
be thoroughly posted up in all their 
details. 


Minnie was in raptures with the 
“sights of London,” and at such 
times could forget that love for 
Emest which filled her with such a 
mixture of agony and bliss whenever 
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it took possession of her soul. It 
was in the soft evening hours, when 
she and Ernest were sitting together 
at the tea-table, turning over her 
sketches, and talking over scenes of 
travel, or pausing in their pictorial 
investigations to chat about their 
friends who were so soon to be 
united — it was during such times 
that poor Minnie would give way, 
and suffer herself to be wrongly, 
but intensely happy in a soul’s union 
with Ernest. 

“ Soul’s union over ‘ tourist shop ?” 
says a cynical critic, doubtingly. 

Poor critic ! You have never, then, 
known the luxury of such a state of 
reverie, when it matters not what the 
converse may be, so long as soft low 
tones blend in harmony, and eyes 
meet in loving intelligence. 

At such times, Mr. Burton, as we 
have said, was always dozing over his 
newspaper, and when he was not 
dozing he was thinking out, under 
cover of the same newspaper, some 
great doctrinal problem which was 
just then agitating the world, and 
on which he thought of writing an 
article for one of the magazines. 

Among the sights which Minnie 
and her father had been to see was 
one to which Ernest did not accom- 
pany them. For a wonder, he really 
had some unavoidable business on 
that day. He had to go and see 
his lawyer respecting his approaching 
majority, which, as the reader will 
remember, was, by his father’s will, to 
take place on his completing his 
27th year, a completion now nearly 
accomplished. So Minnie and her 
father went alone to see the Hospital 
for Sick Children, in a fine granite 
old house, in a far-off quarter of the 
town. Minnie, as we have before 
said, was passionately fond of child- 
ren, although childless ; and as she 
petted the poor, ailing little ones in 
their tiny cots, she felt a balm to her 
heart, which now so constantly 
ached. It was a fancy of her own 
to go there. She did not expect to 
see a soul she knew ; and great was 
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her surprise when in one of the lady 
‘nurses she recognised an old friend 
of her own. 

“And do tell me, dearest girl, 
‘how it came into your head to come 
here, and how you got in ?” 

“T was very unhappy at home,” 
said her friend; “ and, added to that, 
I was literally pining at the useless- 
ness of my life. I chanced to know 
a friend of the lady-superintendent, 
and they wanted a helper here. I 
offered myself, and was accepted. 
I have now been here two years 
without a holiday, although an aunt 
of mine in the north has often asked 
me to go and spend awhile with her 
if I could get away; and I see a 
prospect before me of going to her 
in a month or so, for there is a Scotch 
lady who wants to come and serve 
a sort of apprenticeship here for a 


few months, preparatory to founding 
a Similar asylum in Edinburgh. If 
she comes, I think I shall let her 
take my place for part of the time, 
and go and see my dear old aunt, 
the only relation in the world I can 
really feel fond of.” 

They then fell to talking about 
the various children amongst whom 
they were standing—their different 
ailments, and their temperaments. 
Minnie was quite knowing about 
every topic discussed, for she had 
been a regular doctor to all the 
soldiers’ wives and children in India, 
Mr. Burton, the while, was deep in 
statistics with the lady-superintend- 
ent, having future magazine articles 
in his eye, for he wished to do what 
lay in his power to spread the know- 
ledge of the existence and purport 
of so valuable an institution. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE WEDDING DAY. 


“* How short our time in London has 
appeared !” said Minnie to her father 
on their way back to the hotel ; “and 
‘yet, somehow, it ought to have ap- 
peared long to me, when each day 
spent here is a day away from my 
dear old home. How delightful it is 
to think that I shall see it again next 
week, and all the dear home friends 
‘too !” 

Mr. Burton had availed himself of 
his journey to meet Minnie, and 
taken ‘a parson’s fortnight,’ z.¢., two 
‘Sundays, with a week at each end, 
and a third in the middle. This 
just enabled them to remain for the 
auspicious day which was to witness 
the union of Mrs. Montagu and the 
Major—the second day, namely, 
after the visit to the Children’s Hos- 
pital. Although we have scarcely 
mentioned the names of that worthy 
couple since the return to London, 
they had not been lost sight of by 
our other friends. Minnie had gone 
out most mornings with Mrs. Mon- 
tagu to aid her in the mysteries of 


trousseau hunting. As for the Major, 
he, for the first few days, had been 
away at his brother’s, in Shropshire, 
deeming it desirable to descant to 
him in person on the merits of his 
future wife, his engagement to whom 
he had already announced by a letter 
which had only just preceded him. 
His brother, Sir Roger, who was ex- 
ceedingly attached to him, was de- 
lighted at the prospect. The cot- 
tage, by the fishing river, in Wales, 
which we have already heard, was 
gladly assigned to the pair, anda 
right pretty one it was—a house in 
miniature, rather than a cottage— 
big Gothic chimneys, tall gables, 
and latticed bay windows without 
end. And fine old gnarled oaks in 
the little park, which lay around it; 
and along the steep banks of the 
rock stream, more oaks were scat- 
tered through the hazel copse. It 
was a perfect paradise in which this 
bride and bridegroom of demure age 
were happily destined to dwell, and 
the Major had not deceived his 
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friends respecting his brother’s hos- 
pitalities. The jolly baronet slapped 
his brother on the back when he 
told him how he said that he was 
sure they would all be welcome at 
Pont-y-Praed, after the honey-moon, 
and told him that if he had omitted 
to give this testimony to his hospi- 
tality and regard for his brother’s 
friends, he should not have had the 
cottage—not a bit of it! “Let them all 
come as soon as you have had your 
honey-moon, you old spooney—Mrs. 
Seymour and her father, and the 
young Irishman, who made the 
match for you—don’t forget him by 
any means.” 

“T fear,” said the Major, “ that 
Mr. Burton will not be able to get 
away from his clerical duties ; but 
we'll see.” 

Mr. Burton was not able; “ but 
Minnie shall go in welcome,” said 
he, when the Major, on his return to 
town, repeated his brother’s wish to 
see them all: “I know she'll be de- 
lighted—won’t you, Minnie ?” 

And what could Minnie say ? 

Until she had awoke, as from a 
dream, to the consciousness of her 
forbidden love for her quondam 
“ fnend,” she had looked forward to 
this visit with the utmost delight— 
now, she positively dreaded it ; and 
she dreaded it the more from the 
knowledge that her father would not 
be there. His presence, she knew, 
would keep both Emest and herself 
in mind of her duty ; but when none 
would be there besides the old 
baronet, and, probably, some (to 
them) uncongenial neighbour, and 
the newly- married couple, whose 
very example of united happiness 
would be a stimulous to Ernest and 
herself to pair together also for the 
time—she dreaded the temptation. 
Every #ie-d-téle that she had with 
Emest, blissful and precious as the 
moments might seem, was, she knew, 
wrong: for though her heart was pure 
as the driven snow, yet was it not 
unfaithfulness to her husband to be 
so happy in the sole society of any 
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other man, however innocent the 
thoughts of each might have been? 
And yet she felt that go she must. 
It would seem so unkind to her dear 
friend, Mrs. Monty—and what wo- 
man on earth was dearer to her, or 
more deservedly so ?” 

Ernest, too, felt like Minnie, that 
there would be danger in that visit 
to Pont-y-Praed. Yet he, too, felt 
that he could not refuse to go there. 
What excuse could he give? And 
the hearty old baronet, Sir Roger 
Gooderich, had sent him all sorts of 
messages, joking him and quizzing 
him about his match-making pro- 
pensities ; for he declared that it was 
all Ais doing. He really must see 
their young Irishman, of whom he 
had heard so much. After travelling 
all the world over, and performing, 
doubtless, many most marvellous ex- 
ploits, he had crowned all by getting 
up, in three days, a marriage between 
a couple he had never laid eyes 
on until he had seen them by torch- 
light dismounting from the “Cairo 
and Suez ’bus !” 


The day of the wedding was all 
that could be desired in point of 
weather. Mrs. Montagu was married 
from the house of a married sister, 
with whom she had been staying, in 
Cavendish Square, and the ceremony 
was performed at the church of St. 
Flora, Bath Street. Neither she nor 
the Major were “ High Church ;” 
but her sister, who was a little that 
way, had said, “‘When you cannot 
be married in a church that you 
either of you know, and, accordingly, 
not in one that is endeared by any 
old associations, far better be married 
in one where the service is sure to 
be impressively performed, and 
where every object around is beau- 
tiful, than in one of those snuffy old 
churches of the strictly orthodox 
school of the last generation, with 
their cold walls and high pews, and 
sleepy parson and clerk, and repul- 
sive ugliness in all things.” So they 
were married under the glow of 
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Stained glass windows, and in face of 
a beautifully-carved stone reredos, 
which depicted the Life and Suffer- 
ings of Him who was born to sorrow 
in order that thereby we might have 
joy! The rich peals of one of the 
finest organs in London caused each 
listener’s heart to swell, and the sil- 
very voices of the surpliced chorister 
boys helped to bring them all a little 
nearer to Heaven! Nearer to 
Heaven! “Oh, how we are all of 
the earth, earthy!” thought Minnie, 
in an agony, as she reflected on the 
last marriage-service which she had 
heard—that which united her to her 
husband. “Of the earth, earthy!” 
She almost sobbed to herself as she 
thought of the “faith unfaithful,” 
which made her heart constant to 
another. “ And yet,” she continued 
thinking, “I can stand here in this 
house of God, before this solemn 
altar, and say that I love Ernest only 
as I should love him in Heaven! I 
love him, because his nature and 
mine are, as it were, one: we har- 
monise together in sentiments and 
interests ; and if between him and 
me there is that harmony of natures 
which—woe be to me !—does not 
exist between my husband and my- 
self, can I violate nature, and refuse 
to be fond of the friend towards 
whom I feel thus? I cannot do it! 
Nature herself would refuse to be 
coerced ; and were I to say ever so 
determinedly that Ernest should 
be, in future, an object of indiffer- 
ence to me, still I could not, by all 
the volition of which I was capa- 
ble, drive him from my innermost 
heart !” 

—— “And, forsaking all others, 
heep thee only to him, so long as ye 
both shall live!” 

These words, from the earnest 
lips of the minister, awoke her from 
her reverie. She repeated them 
mechanically and dreamily to her- 
self, over and over again. And then 
@ame other words, repeated after 
him by Mrs. Montagu in a firm, 
<lear voice :— 
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“To have and to hold, from this 
day forward, for better, for worse !” 

“ For better, for worse! For better, 
for worse !” Minnie gasped to her- 
self as she buried her face in her 
handkerchief, nearly fainting in her 
effort. to hide her emotion. Then, 
after awhile, she threw up her head, 
to make the tears flow back that 
were welling to her eyes, and a ray 
of golden light from one of the win- 
dows was iluminating the prostrate 
figure in the beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture before her, of the Saviour fallen 
beneath His cross. 

“ Even He fell beneath its weight!” 
she murmured to herself; “and yet 
His Father succoured Him, and 
caused one to come who should help 
Him to bear it! Oh, that He woula 
send such an one to me! Yet what 
says He Himself? ‘Come unto 4, 
all ye that are weary, and are heavy 
laden, and J will give you rest! 
Rest! Oh for rest—rest for my 
weary soul! Did not He take our 
nature upon Him?” (she continued 
to meditate)—“‘ Was not He tempted 
in all points, like as we are, yet with- 
out sin? That is, He never gave 
way—never yielded to the tempta- 
tion; but, nevertheless, He felt it. 
He is not, then, one who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities. I need not dread to ap- 
proach Him, sinful though I be in 
the inconstancy of my heart. Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! what wouldest 
Thou have me to do in this my sore 
perplexity ?” And the ray of golden 
light, leaving the prostrate form, 
began to play upon the figure on the 
cross. 

“Tt is a voice from Heaven!” she 
exclaimed to herself. ‘‘If He suffered, 
and suffered patiently, for our ex- 
ample, as well as for our redemp- 
tion, shall not I, with His help, strive 
to do the same? Did not He say 
to His disciples, ‘If any one will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow 
Me.’ ‘ Let him deny himself!’ Is it 
not thus that we are to go through 
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the world? Are we not in a garden 
of Eden, if we choose to make it so, 
by living content with our many 
blessings? Are there not in that 
garden FoRBIDDEN Fruits? And 
are we to eat of them, simply be- 
cause ‘our nature’ impels us there- 
to—because they are good for food, 
and pleasant to the eyes, and to be 
desired to make one wise? Lord 
help us !—No.” 

—— And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” chanted 
the white-robed choristers after the 
clergyman — finishing the grand, 
though simple, prayer, which was 
bequeathed to us by Him who was 
tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. 
Minnie breathed a hearty “amen,” 
and felt comforted. Her agony was 
passing away. To the storm which 
had been raging in her breast there 
was succeeding a great calm ; for 


NOTWITHSTANDING the Major’s 
gallant and loving assertion at Mem- 
phis, that their life should be all one 
continued honeymoon, he and the 
now Mrs. Gooderich took the usual 
instalment of “honeymoon ev reg/e.” 
They did not, after the fashion of 
brides and bridegrooms of the pre- 
sent rapid-going period, re-appear in 
the gay world, a few days after the 
wedding, with as much assurance 
and sang froid as if they had been 
married for years. But then, if they 
had been ever so desirous of so 
doing, they would have found it diffi- 
cult ; for they were a quiet couple, 
with but few friends in England, 
even to say nothing of London, 
where the Major’s intimates were 
confined chiefly to the sons of Mars 
whom he met at his Club ; while, as 
for his bride, she knew scarce a soul 
in what is called the fashionable 
world. So failing the temptation to 
seek the “ busy throng,” they went 
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she had looked for consolation and 
strength where alone it was to be 
found. And to her thoughts her 
husband returned ; and pleasing was 
his image now, as she brought back 
in her memory the day of their 
union, and renewed her troth to him 
in her heart—to the man whom she 
had taken “for better or for worse.” 
Right fervently did she join in the 
suffrages which followed — 

O Lord save Thy servant and Thine 

handmaid 

Who put their trust in Thee. 

Send them help from Thine holy place, 

And ever more defend them! 

Be unto them a tower of strength 

From the face of their enemy. 

O Lord. hear our prayer, 

And let our prayer come unto Thee ! 


“ And when the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from,her 
Jor a season.” Once more, but once 
only, in the form of Ernest, was he 
to return to her again. 
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down to the cottage in Wales, and 
amused themselves planning and 
arranging all sorts of comforts. 

“ At the risk of being abused by 
you for having brought you to a 
dingy old place, 1 have not done 
any new papering or painting,” said 
the Major to his wife. “ Iknew you 
would better enjoy having a finger 
in the pie yourself. And the same 
with chintzes and furniture. I have 
got nothing new, except what was: 
absolutely necessary for carrying on 
the war. Now, we'll lay our heads 
together, and see what we can do 
more, and how it’s to be done.” 

Mrs. Gooderich was far more de- 
lighted than if he had brought her 
into a ready-made baby-house, redo- 
lent of paint and varnish, and with 
everything in it bran-new—every- 
thing in perfect taste (of course), 
and beautiful (according to the up- 
holsterer’s judgment)—but scarcely 
a thing in accord with her own ideal 
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of taste and beauty. They went 
backwards and forwards to the 
country-town very snugly together 
in a pony- carriage, which he 
had bought for her in London; 
and they had great fun in order- 
ing everything for their diminutive 
establishment; far more fun in dis- 
tussing each article on its merits and 
in detail, than if there had been 
some grand and sweeping order 
given to some grand man, and 
everything had suddenly found itself 
in its place, as a matter of course. 

And when all this was done, Mrs. 
Gooderich proceeded to lay out for 
herself a garden — quite delighted 
to find that the former garden was 
such an antiquated thicket of over- 
grown box-borders, which swamped 
the flower-beds so entirely, that it 
was indispensable to have every- 
thing done anew; so that, without 
offending anybody’s taste or any- 
body’s prejudices, she was enabled 
to strike out a new course, entirely 
after her own mind. 

They had scarcely finished all 
this ordering, and planning, and 
arranging, before the “month of 
honey ” was at an end, and the time 
had come for crossing the border 
to pay the promised visit to Pont-y- 
Praed, during which, as the visit 
would be assuredly a long one, the 
cottage was to be left in the hands 
of painters, and paperers, and up- 
holsterers, ‘They were to remain at 
Pont-y-Praed for six weeks, at the 
least ; for the Baronet said that he 
could not hear of his brother being 
a selfish old fellow, and keeping his 
wife all to himself over there in 
Wales. He, the Baronet, wanted 
to become thoroughly acquainted 
with his new sister-in-law. 

“ And I mean to flirt with you as 
much as I like,” said he to Mrs. 
Gooderich, after their arrival ; “ and 
if the Major doesn’t like it, he may 
call me out, and then we shall fur- 
nish the papers with a highly sensa- 
tional paragraph :—‘ ANOTHER SCAN- 
DAL IN HicH Lire.—Two brothers 
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—past the age of youthful hot-head- 
edness—old family—always respect- 
ed in the county—sanguinary duel 
—lady in the case—wife of one of 
the combatants.” Eh? How will 
that look ?” 

“There’s no fear of your flirting 
with me, Sir Roger, when there’s 
‘metal more attractive’ in the house, 
Wait till you’ve seen my pretty 
friend, Mrs. Seymour, who comes 
‘to-morrow (does she not?). You'll 
lose your heart to her completely, 
and you will scarcely vouchsafe a 
word to me so long as she is here. 
In fact, it is I who shall have cause 
for jealousy, not the Major.” 

“Oh, I’m sure she will not be in 
my style at all. 1 would not give 
two straws for your pretty young 
dolls, who have no fun in them, and 
not two ideas in their heads.” 

**But Minnie Seymour has plenty 
of ideas in her head, and she’s full 
of fun ; though, indeed, I must con- 
fess she has grown rather precise of 
late, poor child, and is not half so 
light-hearted as she used to be.” 

“Perhaps she’s pining after the 
husband she has left behind in 
India.” 

“T wish I could think so. I fear 
that she pines, rather, because she 
feels that she is zo¢ sorry to be away 
from him, and yet that in duty she 
ought to be.” 

“What a very odd cause for 
pining !” 

“Minnie has a loving, clinging 
heart, and she is, I fear, disappointed 
in her marriage. Some folks marry 
the wrong person, and, finding that 
they have done so, they settle down 
with as much nonchalance as they 
can muster, and make the best of its 
congratulating themselves that, at 
any rate, they are settled in life, and 
that there are counterbalancing ad- 
vantages of various kinds to make 
up for the disadvantages. Now, my 
little friend is not one of these. I 
know that she longed and sighed to 
give her whole heart to her husband, 
and yet he did not seem to care for 
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having it all. Her tenderness and 
her vivacity seemed to be alike 
thrown away upon him, till at last 
they appeared to have received a 
blight—like some crop which has 
been subjected to some stunting in- 
fluence in its first tender shoots, and 
shrinks back again into the ground 
from whence it sprung.” 

“But surely, if she is such a 
charming young thing as you de- 
scribe her to be, this man must 
have a heart of stone to be unin- 
fluenced by her attractions.” 

“Oh, he was plentifully influ- 
enced by them, so far as mere 
*spooning’ goes (as the young 
Officers would term it). He would 
fondle her and pet her like a lap- 
dog, till he grew tired of fondling 
and petting ; and then he would go 
away bored, and seek the society of 
his brother officers. It never seemed 
to get beyond the “ Billy-cooey” 
stage with him. One day the poor 
little thing said to me, ‘Oh, if he 
would but speak to me seriously and 
earnestly on any subject, it would 
be such a relief! It seems to be 
all chaff, chaff, as if I were nothing 
more to him than some pretty bar- 
maid, with whom he was to amuse 
his gallant self for half an hour 
or so - ” 

“And what sort of man is this 
Captain Seymour ?” 

“Well, he is what you might call 
*the makings of’ a very nice fellow ; 
but he has been utterly spoiled by 
a life of inanity. So far as I can 

er, he was an idler at school, 
just as he is now an idler in his 
peg ment—one of a dressy, lounging 
et, who were neither good at learn- 
amg, nor good at any manly sports. 
This is what 1 have been told by 
one of his old schoolfellows, who is 
himself a man of a very different 
stamp, and is now a most promising 
young staff-officer, This man told 
me, at the same time, that he was 
all the more sorry about Seymour's 
being such a failure, because he 
knew that he had a great deal of 
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good in him. He had once seen 
him, when a large house was on fire 
near the barracks, quite throw oft 
his listless, drawling manner, and 
lead a party of his men to cut off 
the communication between the 
burning house and some neighbour- 
ing ones with great promptitude 
and vigour. In short, he said Seys 
mour was the victim of circum- 
stances. He had spent his youth 
in a lounging, loafing way, and had 
been warped accordingly, because 
he had loungers and loafers for his 
companions. ‘ Nothing,’ he said, 
* would do the fellow so much good 
as [to be thrown into a position of 
responsibility, and to be obliged to 
exert himself. Itwould make another 
man of him.’ I quite agree with 
this friend; and I am confident 
that if Captain Seymour was ‘made 
another man of,’ and the best side 
of his nature, which has now been 
stunted, were brought out and deve- 
loped, he would easily win all the 
willing homage of that true little 
heart which is trying with all its 
might and main to love him as it 
ought. The duty-dove he has already ; 
but there is a love that lies deeper 
down than that, which can only 
come of a spontaneous growth, and 
has to be thoroughly inspired by the 
existence of certain qualities and 
certain corresponding sympathies in 
his object. Zhat love from his wife 
is what Captain Seymour has yet to 
win, for her happiness and his own ; 
and, sooner or later, win it I be- 
lieve he will.” 

The Major listened with much 
admiration while his wife spoke thus, 
and looked doubly pleased when his 
brother said to him,— 

“What a delightful philosopher 
you have married, Charlie! I had 
not an idea that the ladies canvassed 
us men so thoroughly,andat the same 
time so generously — hoping on, 
where others might despair and im- 
patiently upbraid. But I fear that 
all ladies, if they criticise us fully, do 
not do so as kindly as Mrs.Gooderich 
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has done. And now,” he continued, 
“T want to hear some more about 
another of my unknown friends— 
the young Irishman, who made your 
marriage on board his Nile boat.” 

“ Come, Sir Roger, it was not on 
board the Nile boat,” said his sister- 
in-law, laughing ; “ it was on the his- 
toric ground of Memphis that the 
proposal took place. By-the-bye, 
Major, we must not let Minnie for- 
get to copy that sketch for us while 
she is here. A sketch of the interest- 
ing spot, Sir Roger.” 

‘We shall not ask her for ¢wo copies 
of it now,” said the Major ; “ one be- 
tween us will be enough. In the first 
moments of my rapture, I had not 
realised the fact that we were always 
to be together, and that we needed 
no replicas.” 

“Well, now, we have not answered 
Sir Roger about Mr. Fitzgerald. I 
think him an exceedingly nice young 
fellow ; good-looking, agreeable, kind, 
and considerate. He is justthe man, 
Sir Roger, I should like for a husband 
for my dearest friend—just the hus- 
band I should have liked for Minnie 
Seymour, had she not been married 
already.” 

“Ts he tall or short ; dark or fair?” 

“Well, he is rather tall; he has 
fair hair, and honest blue eyes, which 
have no guile in them.” 

** And, in spite of his honest, guile- 
less eyes, did he never, think you, 
take it into his head, throughout 
your ramblings together, that this 
Mistress Minnie Seymour would 
have been just the wife for him, had 
she been available ?” 

“ Well, as for that, I’m sure I can’t 
say. They were very old friends, 
you know.” 

“So Charlie told me when he was 
here last. He told me that they had 
been a sort of brother and sister 
together at her father’s, when Master 
Paddy was there as a pupil, and 
that they seemed very brotherly and- 
sisterly still. For my part, I think 
this young Irishman must be a most 
remarkable specimen of humanity. 


His countrymen, you know, are pro- 
verbially susceptible ; and how he 
can have contrived to have gone 
about in that sort of free and easy 
way which you have both described, 
paired off with an enchanting young 
woman (such as, by all accounts, she 
seems to be), who is not very happy 
with her absent husband, while she 
is, and always has been very happy 
with 4im—how, I say, he can, under 
these circumstances, have escaped 
being very hard hit, is to me a marvel, 
I don’t expect men to fall in love 
with other men’s wives, mind you, 
when the other men are there to look 
after their property, although, even 
so,such things do sometimes happen; 
but what beats me is, his being 
proof under such a concatenation of 
enticements.” 

“ But a man need not fall in love 
with every pretty woman he is thrown 
into constant company with, merely 
because he happens to like her, and 
she him—all in a friendly way,” said 
the Major. 

“He certainly need not, as you 
say ; but many a one does, even when 
there is less natural sympathy be- 
tween the pair than there seems to 
be in this case.” 

“ But they are both of them very 
highly - principled,” put in Mrs, 
Gooderich. 

“ Now, look’ee here, my dear sis- 
ter-in-law !” said the Baronet ; “ prin- 
ciple is all very well for preventing 
people from going and hunting out 
evil through very skittishness ; but 
when temptation—for so I will term 
it, taken ina serious light, as it ought 
to be taken, and not in a joc 
way, the failing of falling in love with 
other men’s wives~when, I ay; 
temptation comes wheedling, and 
coaxing, and enticing, and alluring 
you at every turn, and you cannot 
get out of its way, I should be very 
much afraid that principle, when 
pushed into a corner, might get the 
worst of it.” ; 

“Oh, Sir Roger! you cannot think 
80 seriously ?” 
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“Indeed, I do think so seriously, 
and I'll tell you why. People of 
good principle, from being unaccus- 
tomed to grappling with temptation, 
through the very fact of their keep- 
ing out of its way, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, are the more 
likely to be beaten by it than those 
who have earned their experience of 
the world by knocking about it a 
little. The former are so unaccus- 
tomed to danger, that they do not 
know, when they do chance to get 
into the midst of it, in what peril 
they really stand. The novelty of 
the situation makes the baits, which 
the tempter gradually and skilfully 
throws out to them, seem so tremend- 
ously charming, that they become 
enervated with delight; and prin- 
ciple, accordingly, grows weak within 
them. No! People who go in for 
high principle must not dream of 
playing with edged tools, under the 
mistaken idea that they can go just 
as far as they like, and stop when 
they like. They must keep quite 
out of the fray, and at a distance 
from it. Once they happen to get 
well into it, the Lord help them! I 
would back a hardened voud against 
a man of principle, any day, for get- 
ting safely out of a love entangle- 
ment. That is to say, supposing, 
always, that your man of principle is 
a man of impulse and warmth of 
heart, and with feelings like those of 
othermen. There are some ‘people 
of principle,’ who have not the heart 
of a hen, nor the passion of a dor- 
mouse, and then go away and take 
immense credit for being steady, 
and so forth, and ‘ not as othermen 
are.’ D—n them, for a set of cant- 
ing hypocrites !” 

“Oh, my dear Sir Roger !” what 
are you saying?” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear 
sister-in-law! I had forgotten my- 
self in my warmth.” 

“T think,” said the Major, “there. 
is a great deal of truth in what my 
brother says. It is undeniable that 
all people are not constituted alike ; 
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and those who are the most sus- 
ceptible ought to be the most watch- 
ful.” 

“But, according to your theory, 
Sir Roger, there ought to be no such 
things as nice little innocent flirta- 
tions ; and I, who have lived with a 
regiment for many a year, can tell 
you that such things can be very 
nice, and at the same time very 
innocent.” 

“Oh, you quite misunderstand 
me, my dear sister-in-law. I have 
not a word to say against flirtations 
in public, when everybody is by. 
It is only your frivate flirtations 
which I am afraid of--especially 
when they are carried on under the 
garb of friendships—the more sober 
and demure, the more dangerous, 
Still waters run deep, you know.” 

“Well, we must let you judge for 
yourself in the case of which we 
have been speaking. Neither the 
Major nor myself have observed 
anything between Minnie and Mr. 
Fitzgerald further than that frank 
familiarity which existed between 
them from the first moment of our 
rencontre at Cairo.” 

“ And you mean to tell me that 
you and the Major, just before, and 
just after your engagement to each 
other, had eyes for any but your 
own two selves! Go to!—(as 
Shakespere’s people would say).” 

“My dear Sir Roger, you begin 
to frighten me. You will make me 
think that I have been unwittingly 
abetting a dangerous flirtation, of 
which I never dreamt of the exist- 
ence. Butas my friend, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, arrives to-morrow, and Mr, 
Fitzgerald the day after, it will not 
be long ere you have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself.” 

We have got to describe Pont-y- 
Praed. It was a charming abode. 
It was quite a pity that it was— 
as some people would express it 
—thrown away upon a bachelor 
baronet. The house was Eliza« 
bethan, and, like many houses built 
at the same period, was in the shape 
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of that Sovereign’s initial—an E, 
having on either side a large ad- 
vancing wing, and in the centre a 
smaller one, consisting of a portico, 
under which carriages drove on ar- 
rival, and above which was a de- 
lightful boudoir with mullioned and 
latticed windows on its three faces. 
The house was built of brick, now 
dark with age, save here and there 
it was dappled with lichen. Each, 
window, with its latticed sashes, was 
enframed and mullioned with grey 
stone, and there were tall brick 
chimneys ornamented with endless 
variations of the zig-zag, the spiral, 
and the diamond. Within, all was 
old oak, rich and fanciful carving, 
and embossed leather or tapestry 
hangings. In the centre of the house 
was a hall, lit from the roof by a 
skylight. From it sprung a hand- 
some oaken staircase, leading toa 
gallery around the hall above, from 
which the different sleeping apart- 
ments were entered. At the end of 
the first landing of the staircase was 
a beautiful effect—an idea of more 
medern days. A pair of large doors, 
panelled with plate glass, led into a 
sort of entresol corridor—a broad 
long room, hung on either side with 
old family portraits. This room ran 
right and left for the whole length of 
the house. Opposite to the folding 
doors was another pair, likewise of 
glass, leading out to a narrow garden, 
beyond which, in line with the glass 
doors, so as to seem a continuation 
of the interior staircase, rose a flight 
of stone steps, apparently intermin- 
able, and bordered at alternate in- 
tervals with vases containing brilliant 
masses of blossom, and with small 
marble statues. Behind the house 
rose steeply the hill at the base of 
which it stood. At the summit of 
the flight of steps was a flat 
space, a kind of natural amphi- 
theatre, bounded by rocks some 
sixty feet high, crowned with a 
wild tangle of brushwood, which 
sent some of its dishevelled locks 
trailing over the brick and down 
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the lichen-covered sides of this 
Titanic wall. 

This was a perfect sun-trap ; and 
the floor, so to speak, of the amphi- 
theatre, was carpeted with flowers, 
massed richly and effectively, with 
all the art which an excellent gar- 
dener could bring to bear upon his 
work. From this spot, there was a 
magnificent view of the surrounding 
country, with the house down below, 
and beyond it the park and its 
rocky river fora foreground. This 
delightful garden being above the 
level of the house itself was not 
visible from the windows; but to 
make up for this loss, the slope up 
which the stone steps ascended was 
divided into a succession of terraces, 
with brilliant parterres @t every 
stage. From one of the side win- 
dows, a quaint little bridge-like 
gallery of wood, covered in above, 
and about half-way up its sides, like 
the bridge at Lucerne, led to one of 
these levels. This was a private 
way which a former Lady Gooderich 
had made so as to be able to reach 
the gardens from her own sanctum, 
This sanctum was now turned intoa 
spare bedroom ; and the room above 
the porch was now used as a boudoir 
by the ladies of the family—two 
maiden sisters of the Baronet’s, now 
absent from Pont-y-Praed, but ex- 
pected soon to join the party there 
in honour of the bride. Next to the 
sanctum of the old Lady Gooderich 
was her sleeping apartment, which 
had been closed for many a long 
year ; for the grandmother of the 
present owner had died there under 
circumstances which made the room 
a particularly sad one. She had 
been engaged for several years to 
Sir Gwynne Gooderich, but the union 
had been prevented by the perpetu- 
ation of a family feud between her 
father and his. At last the bann was. 
removed —they married; but in 
giving birth to her first-born son, she 
died. ‘The Baronet was so dis- 
tracted with grief that his intellect 
was impaired, and, happily, death 
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shortly removed him also, and 
placed him beside her whom 
he had loved so long and so faith- 
fully. The baby boy was brought 
up with tender care with a married 
aunt, and grew up to become the 
father of Sir Roger, the Major, and 
their two sisters. 

We have already observed that 
the former boudoir of the ladies of 
Pont-y-Praed had been converted 
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room of the baronets of yore. Only 
the ill-starred bedchamber, which 
lay between them, was closed. Sir 
Roger had a pet “glory hole” of 
his own on the ground floor, with a 
sleeping room and bath closet open- 
ing out of it. 

Our object for describing so cir- 
cumstantially the position of the 
suite above stairs, occupied by some 
of his predecessors, will be seen in 
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into a spare bedroom. Such had 


an ensuing chapter. 
also been the fate of the dressing- 


( To be continued.) 





THE LEAF AND THE STEM. 


A CHILD played with a summer leaf, 
Green was the leaf and bright ; 
Ne’er had he known a pang of grief, 

His merry heart thrill’d light. 


An old man gazed on a wither'd stem, 
The leaf’s life all was gone ; 

*f'was Autumn’s ghastly diadem— 
A tear-drop fell thereon. 


Spring passed away: the child grew old, 
His pleasant scenes had fled ; 

The Winter’s breath had left him cold, 
Now sleeps he with the dead. 


The old man can no more be found, 
A heap of dust is there ; 

Concealed beneath a grassy mound, 
Where is life’s light—say where ? 


Ah! where art thou, my merry boy? 
And thou, my sombre man? 

Childhood’s shrill laugh of love and joy? 
Say, Wisdom, if you can! 


Where is the emerald |caf of spring ? 
Shrivell’d on Autumn’s breast, 

Death's mother! "Tis a fearful thing 
That youth on age must rest. 


T. J. OuUSELEY, 
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THE BOYHOOD OF CHARLES LAMB. 
PART I. 


THERE is one picture of Charles 
Lamb and his sister, which, though 
rudely painted, has a significant and 
almost affecting interest. The two 
old-fashioned figures are grouped to- 
gether: Lamb seated, his sister 
standing, her hand resting on the 
back of his chair. Both heads are dis- 
proportionately large for the figures, 
and those who did not know for 
whom the picture was intended 
could hardly resist smiling at the 
grotesque frilled cap and curls—the 
housekeeper-like attitude of the fe- 
male figure. But to any one familiar 
with the story of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, these primitive portraits will 
have an almost painful interest ; and 
in these two faces, now composed 
to the conventional earnestness of 
the sitter, will find an inexpressible 
sweetness and goodness, combined 
with a sense of patience, of strained, 
long - enduring suffering; of quiet 
simplicity, which imparts dignity to 
the mob-cap and mean shawl; to 
the ill-cut coat and spare small- 
clothes, This union of quaintness, 
simplicity, misery, and affection, 
made up, indeed, the sum of their 
lives—the old fashion of the gar- 
ments standing for an antique wit, 
and “ New-Testament plainess,” that 
has not been, for two centuries at 
least, surpassed : the union of brother 
and sister, one that for self-sacrifice 
and devotion is equally unrivalled ; 
while the sorrow is of a shape that 
would have furnished Marlow with 
the most awful and hideous of do- 
mestic tragedies, A mother slaugh- 
tered in a paroxysm of madness, a 
father’s life attempted—the insanity 
recurring, impending, with a fearful 
regularity—and one fine-strung, sen- 
sitive nature taking the whole bur- 
den on itself—fighting a desperate 
battle for hope, subsistence, and life 


itself—with the one end of soothing 
with the kindliest deception, ward- 
ing off the fatal recurrence with in- 
cessant toil: Jabouring, earning, cul- 
tivating reading and wit, to that one 
holy end ; yet all the time having to 
do battle with the private weak- 
nesses of his own highly-strung and 
imperfectly- balanced mind. This 
struggle, carried on gallantly, and 
well nigh successfully, to the end, 
furnishes a picture of human tragedy 
the like of which has not been heard 
of. Such a one almost deserves the 
title of “‘ hero ;” and when it is told 
that he was the truest of friends, the 
most entertaining acquaintance, the 
wittiest and fancifullest of writers, 
the mate and equal of great intel- 
lects, the airiest and gayest of letter- 
writers, and yet all this while had a 
domestic sword of Damocles hung 
over his head at home ; when, more- 
over, his life was bound up with that 
of all the leading writers and wits of 
his time, the picture becomes one 
of extraordinary unique interest. 
Tragic horror and the most agreeable 
comedy were never so mysteriously 
compounded, and the mixture has the 
strangest interest, and even fascina- 
tion, in the world. But it is as the 
study of a noble character, not with- 
out weaknesses, that the life of 
Charles Lamb will be found of ex- 
traordinary interest. But there is 
yet another view. In every one’s 
life, even in that of the most ordinary 
natures, there is a series of im 

sions, belonging to infancy, child- 
hood, stake ; to school -days, 
love, books, which to many are al- 
most impalpable, and to men may 
seem trivial, but which, when re- 
covered by the hand of a master, be- 
comes poetical. They are then re- 
cognised as common property: and 
according as the art with which they 
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are presented is more exquisite, are 
more precious, they form part of the 
public stock of harmless pleasure. 
Lamb is thus a signal benefactor, 
and in giving us his own impressions, 
has but given us back part of our 
own, or something nearly akin to 
our own. Alife of Lamb that would 
fully bring out all these elements— 
the tragic, the comic side, and their 
more generally human elements— 
-would not trench upon what has 
been done by Sir Thomas N. Tal- 
fourd long ago, and more recently 
by Barry Cornwall. All that has 
been done has been a little too 
shadowy. Both were personal friends, 
and for many reasons wrote under 
restraint. The former, indeed, con- 
fesses that he did little more than 
present the letters of Lamb, united 
by a thread of comment, though 
this is far too modest a description 
of what is almost a classical book. 
But the effect left, after reading the 
“* Life and Letters,” and “ Final Me- 
morials,” which goes back over the 
same ground, is naturally confusing. 
Mr. Proctor’s book is very short, 
and more in the nature of an essay, 
but has the merit of being an account 
by one who was a dear and intimate 
friend of Lamb’s. But the truth is, 
Lamb will be found to be his own 
best biographer. 

The pleasant gardens of the Tem- 
ple, whose quiet and solitude owed 
half their charm to the sudden and 
piquant change from the din and 
population of Fleet-street, have often 
been celebrated by poets and contem- 
plative essayists. The old-fashioned 
courts, straggling passages, cheerful, 
“ liberal - looking” squares, ancient 
halls, bright grass, and gay flowers, 
even now affect the stranger with a 
curious surprise and satisfaction, 
which no other town sight can afford 
him. “Indeed, it is the most ele- 
‘gant spot in the Metropolis.” But 


the old, almost monastic air of re- 
treat has passed away. Stiff, massive. 
buildings rise awkardly in confined 
spaces, 


“Many a heavy load on 
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the earth”—the grass has given 


place to gravel. There is an open 
publicity. The sapient “ trouble 
tombs” and restorers have been at 
work, Above all, the quiet retire- 
ment of the terrace overhanging the 
river, where the lawyers could walk 
of a summer’s evening—the Thames 
being then to the gardens as a pri- 
vate stream—has gone for ever, the 
great public thoroughfare on the Em- 
bankment interposing below. Swept 
thus, north and south, by two great 
roads, its old, dreamy privacy is a 
thing of the past; and Lamb’s de- 
scription of the Temple in his time 
has an additional value, in marking 
the prodigious transformation always 
going on in London. 

Charles Lamb was born and passed 
the first seven years of his life in the 
Temple. His earliest recollections 
were of this quiet sanctuary, the 
tranquil solitude, the gray old build- 
ings, and the awful benchers—the 
dignitaries of the place taking their 
promenade on the terrace by the 
river—* their air and dress asserted 
the parade.” He recalled Coventry, 
the square-faced, massive bencher, 
whose tread was elephantine, and 
growl the terror of children ; Daines 
Barrington, who wished the gardener 
to poison the sparrows ; the meagre 
Twopenny, and Wharry, with the 
singular gait, of three steps and a 
jump regularly succeeding ; Mingay, 
with the iron hook for a hand ; and 
Baron Maseres, who still wore the 
costume of George the Second’s day. 
The little Elia gazed wistfully at 
these great beings, who, their hands 
behind them, solemnly patrolled 
their terrace. 

Among them, however, was Mr. 
Samuel Salt, who for him had most 
interest, as being his father’s patron, 
These figures suit excellently with the 
old-fashioned background. Salt was 
a grave, gentle being, of absent 
habits, and possessing little law, 
though he had the reputation of 
knowledge. He was a stately and 
benevolent man, with a fine face and 
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person, which had inspired a hope- 
less attachment in the bosom of a 
constant spinster. It does seem to 
have been known to the Christ’s 
Hospital boy that his patron made 
one of the scanty mourners that at- 
tended the wretched obsequies of 
Sterne. But it seems to fall in with 
his character ; and his absent remark 
at the window, when cautioned on 
the subject of Miss Blandy’s execu- 
tion, would deserve a place in “ Tris- 
tram Shandy.” } 

To the service of this bencher was 
attached Lamb’s father, originally 
a law clerk or “scrivener,”? but 
from attachment and service becom- 
ing Mr. Salt’s “ clerk, good servant, 
his dresser, his friend, his flapper, his 
guide, stop-watch, auditor, treasurer.” 
When a case for advice and opinion 
was sent in, the bencher handed it 
over to his man, with some instruc- 
tions, who, by “the light of natural un- 
derstanding, would despatch it out of 
hand.” Such light, however abund- 
ant, would not be of much profit 
without some technical knowledge 
at least, and though the office of 
articled clerk might not have been 
then so formally constituted as 
now, a mere “ valet,” as John Lamb 
has been described to have been, 
could hardly have been competent 
to give such substantial aid to a 
counsel in good practice. The de- 
scription of this useful assistant 
shows gifts and training not usually 
found in a mere body servant. He 
had come up a mere lad from Lin- 
colnshire, and later would tell his 
son of the weary tramping across the 
fens, where one mile was as good as 
four elsewhere; where the nearest 
village was seven miles away, and 
the church was sometimes visi:ed on 
a fine, dry Sunday, “just to see how 
goodness thrived,” as the worshipper 
‘would say in a quaint phrase worthy 
of his son.* He would tell how his 
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mother had wept at parting with 
him—tears which were changed into 
those of joy and pride when, after a 
few years, he presented himself in 
his smart new livery, having gone 
down to pay hera visit. This son 
dwells fondly on his virtues and 
accomplishments. “ He was a man, 
he says, of an incorruptible and 
losing honesty. A good fellow withal, 
and would strike in the cause of the 


,oppresse.|. He never considered 


inequalities in calculating the num- 
ber of his opponents. He once 
wrested a sword out of the hands of 
a man of quality that had drawn 
upon him, and pummelled him se- 
verely with the hilt of it. The 
swordsman had offered insult to a 
female, an occasion upon which no 
odds against him would have pre- 
vented the interference of Lovell. 
He would stand the next day bare- 
headed to the same person, modestly 
to excuse his interference, for Lovell 
never forgot where something better 
was not concerned. Lovell was the 
liveliest little fellow breathing ; had 
a face as gay as Garrick’s, whom 
he was said greatly to resemble (I 
have a portrait of him, which con- 
firms it); possessed a fine turn for 
humorous poetry —next to Swift 
and Prior; moulded heads in clay 
or plaster of Paris to admiration by 
the dint of natural genius merely ; 
turned cribbage- boards and such 
small cabinet toys to perfection ; 
took a hand at quadrille or bowls 
with equal facility ; made punch 
better than any man of his degree in 
England; had the merriest quips 
and conceits ; and was altogether as 
brimful of rogueries and inventions 
as you could desire. He was a 
brother of the angle, moreover, and 
just such a free, hearty, honest com- 
panion as Mr. Izaak Walton would 
have chosen to go a fishing with.” 
There is nothing more delicate or 


2 He is thus officially described in the Petition for his son’s admission to Christ’s 


Hospital. 


: Susan Yates, in Mrs. Leicester’s School. 
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more graphic than this in the Essays 
of Elia. The conception of airy 
vivacity is helped by the introduc- 
tion of Garrick, the likeness to whom 
is more than confirmed by the en- 
graving given in Mr. Proctor’s vo- 
lume. The fine turn for humorous 
poetry, which filial admiration placed 
“next to Swift and Prior,” is repre- 
sented by a thin quarto volume of 
poems, published by request of 
friends, and by desire of a benefit 
society, and which contained verses, 
like Dodsley’s “ Muse in Livery,” 
descriptive of what he had observed 
in his profession. 

He was considerably older than 
his wife,} whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth Field. She was the daugh- 
ter of “a Bruton who had married 
a Field,” and came from near Ware, 
in Hertfordshire. She was in the 
family of the Wards, at their old 
seat BlakeSware, and lived and died 
there ousekeeper.? 

Mrs. Lamb was considered to re- 
semble Mrs./Siddons in an extraor- 
dinary degree. So with parents re- 


sembling Such great artists the son 
might fairly expect to inherit a strong 


dramatic taste. Both were gay and 
fond of amusement? They were es- 
tablished in Crown-office Row, a 
heavy row of buildings in the Inner 
Temple, facing the river, which has 
since been rebuilt, where Mr. Salt, 
the bencher, also lived. There his 
three children were born. John, the 
eldest, in 1763; Mary, two years 
later; and Charles, the youngest and 
most celebrated, on February 10, 
1775." ae 

He was a sensitive child with a 
delicate temper, which seems to have 
been misunderstood or neglected by 
his gay parents. The eldest was the 
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mother’s favourite. ‘Theyloved plea- 
sure, and Pais and visiting ; but 
as they found tenor of my mind 
to be quite opposite, they gave 
themselves little trouble about me, 
but on such occasions left me to my 
choice, which was much oftener to 
stay at home, and indulge myself in 
my solitude, than join in their ramb- 
ling visits.» The picture indeed of 
what was to be this lonely childhood, 
and its results on the literary charac- 
ter of the man—future Elia—finds a 
curious parallel in the recently-pub- 
lished life of Charles Dickens, out of 
the very wretchedness of whose child- 
hood seems to have been developed 
the whole wealth and colouring of 
his special power and humour. It is 
not that the mere vivid description 
and recollection of childish events. 
make a substantial part of their writ- 
ing, but that the unnaturally acute 
observation of men and things during 
those early days of desertion enforced 
a concentration of ideas and an early 
vigour. The child’s view is purer, 
is undisturbed by the hackneyed as- 
sociations of the world ; and when 
its mind, as was the case with 
Dickens and Lamb, is isolated, 
driven in on itself by neglect, these 
impressions are byrnt in as it were, 
grow up asthe child grows up, and 
colour all its maturest years. That 
this was the case with Dickens has 
been shown in the recently-published 
account of his life, where it became 
unexpectedly disclosed to the world 
that the almost tragic solitude and 
misery of his childish years, became 
not not only the foundation of his 
style, but the treasury on which he 
drew for his characters and descrip- 
tion. The early recollections of both 
writers, when put side by side have 


1 Maria Howe, in Mrs. Leicester’s School. 
2 A sister of hers, another Bruton, was married to ‘‘a substantial yeoman named Glad» 
man, who lived at Mackery Gord, delightfully situated within a gentle walk of Wheat- 


hampstead.” 
3 Maria Howe. 
4 Mr. 


These names, Bruton and Gladman, are still to be found in the district. 


, of Christ’s Hospital, has favoured me with a copy of the baptismal 


certificate, ‘‘ Charles Lamb, son of John and Elizabeth Lamb, was baptised roth March, 
1775: according to the register of the Temple.” 


Maria Howe. 
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the strongest similarity—the same 
airy, dainty touch—the same rever- 
ence and earnestness of treatment 
which elevates what might seem 
trivial into dignity. Nor can the 
likeness be considered the result of 
an unconscious imitation by the 
latter writer: it was the cruel pro- 
bation that made the early years of 
both the most important, and left an 
impression on the rest of their lives 
that never wore out!. He himself, 
indeed, later, shadowed forth this 
theory, showing that he was con- 
scious of thismysterious force—ofthis 
old power: “ In the heart of child- 
hood there will for ever spring up 
a well of innocent, of wholesome 
superstition ; the seedsof exaggera- 
tion will be busy there, and vital, 
—from every day forms educing the 
unknown and uncommon. While 
childhood and while dreams, reduc- 
ing childhood, shall be left, imagina- 
tion shall not have spread her holy 
wings totally to fly the earth.”* 

The young lad was not, however, 
wholly deserted. He found a friend 
and comforter in an old aunt, a pen- 
sionary of the family—an antique, 
quaint figure, herself apart — not 
being a favourite of the family, or 
thinking herself a little neglected— 
she clung to the little child, saying, 
with some ungraciousness towards 
her hosts, it was the only thing in 
the world she loved. She was “ dear 
and good, one whom single blessed- 
ness had soured to the world... . . 
She was from morning till night 
poring over good books and devo- 
tional exercises. Her favourite vo- 
lumes were “‘ Thomas 4 Kempis,” in 
Stanhope’s translation, and a Roman 
Catholic prayer-book, with the matins 
and complines regularly set down— 
terms which I was at that time too 

oung tounderstand. She persisted 
in reading them, though admonished 


daily concerning their papistical ten- 
dency, and went to church every 
Sabbath, as a good Protestant should 
do. ‘These were the only books she 
studied ; though I think at one period 
of her life, she told me she had read, 
with great satisfaction, the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of an Unfortunate Young 
Nobleman.”. . . . With some little 
asperities in her constitution, she 
was a steadfast, friendly being, and 
a fine o/d Christian. She was a 
woman of strong sense and a shrewd 
mind ; extraordinary at a repartee— 
one of a few occasions of her break- 
ing silence, else she did not much 
value wit. She was his father’s 
sister, and ten years older than him. 
Her affection for the boy was con- 
stant — displayed when he was a 
wretched little sufferer to small-pox, 
at only five years old, when at school, 
and later, under aterrible trial. But 
she unconsciously ministered to a dis- 
eased and morbid affection of his na- 
ture ; and when actual derangement 
of mind came long after, it is easy 
to tell when the first seeds of it were 
sown. 

Close to their rooms was a closet, 
in which was a number of Mr. Salt’s 
books, and the careless parents al- 
lowed Charles and his sister to spend 
their time there, turning over great 
volumes they could not read, and 
gazing at mysterious pictures in old 
folios. The results of this pastime 
furnish an almost awful picture of 
childish terrors, and show that there 
must have been in both brother and 
sister some tendency to weakness of 
mind. “Here,” he says in the 
character of “‘ Maria Howe,” “ when 
my parents have been from home, I 
have stayed for hours together till 
the loneliness, which pleased me so 
at first, has at length become quite 
frightful, and I have rushed out of 
the closet into the inhabited parts 


1 Compare Lamb’s ‘‘ Dream Children,” and Dicken’s ‘* Poor Relations’s Story” (re- 
printed pieces), ‘* Witches and other Night Fears,” and ‘‘Our School.” The writer 
may be allowed to refer to his little book, ‘‘ Charles Lamb, his friends, &c.,” published 


, in which this likeness between’the two writers was first pointed out, 
Benchers of the Middle Temple, - 
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of the house, and sought refuge in 
the lap of some one of the female 
servants, or of my aunt, who would 
say, seeing me look pale, that I had 
been frightening myself with some 
of those zasty books : so she used to 
call my favourite volumes, which I 
would not have parted with—no, not 
with one of the least of them—if I 
had had the choice to be made a fine 
prince, and to govern the world. 
But my aunt was no reader. She 
used to excuse herself, and say that 
reading hurt her eyes. I have been 
naughty enough to think that this 
was only an excuse ; for I found that 
my aunt’s weak eyes did not prevent 
her from poring ten hours a day 
upon her Prayer-book, or her fa- 
vourite ‘Thomas & Kempis.’ But 
this was always her excuse for not 
reading any of the books I recom- 
mended. The attention and fond- 
ness which she showed to me, con- 
scious as I was that I was almost the 
only being she felt anything like 
fondness to, made me love her, as it 
was natural: indeed, I am ashamed 
to say, that I fear I almost loved her 
better than both my parents put 
together. But there was an odd- 
ness, a silence, about my aunt, which 
was never interrupted but by her 
occasional expressions of love to me, 
that made me stand in fear of her. 
An odd look from under her spec- 
tacles would sometimes scare me 
away, when I had been peering up 
in her face to make her kiss me. 
Then she had a way of muttering to 
herself, which, though it was good 
words, and religious words, that she 
was mumbling, somehow I did not 
like. My weak spirits, and the fears 
I was subject to, always made me 
afraid of any personal singularity or 
oddness in any one. But I must 
return to my studies, and tell you 
what books I found in the closet, 
_ and what reading I chiefly admired. 
. There was a great ‘Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’ in which I used to read; or 
rather I used to spell out meanings ; 
for I was too ignorant to make out 
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many words: but there it was written 
all about those good men who chose 
to be burned alive, rather than for- 
sake their religion and become 
naughty Papists. Some words I 
could make out, some I could not ; 
but I made out enough to fill my 
little head with vanity; and I used 
to think I was so courageous I could 
be burned too ; and I would put my 
hands upon the flames which were 
pictured in the pretty pictures which 
the book had, and feelthem. Then 
there was a book not so big, but it 
had pictures in it. It was called 
‘Culpeppers’ Herbal.’ It was full 
of pictures of plants and herbs ; but 
I did not much care for that. There 
was Salmon’s ‘ Modern History,’ 
out of which I picked a good deal. 
It had pictures of Chinese gods, and 
the great hooded serpent, which ran 
strangely in my fancy. There were 
some law books, too; but the old 
English frightened me from reading 
them. But, above all, what I relished 
was ‘Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible,’ where there was the picture 
of the Ark, and all-the beasts getting 
into it. This delighted me, because 
it puzzled me: and many an aching 
head have I got with poring into it, 
and contriving how it might be built, 
with such and such rooms, to hold 
all the world, if there should be an- 
other flood ; and sometimes settling 
what pretty beasts should be saved, 
and what should not: for I would 
have no ugly or deformed beasts in 
my pretty ark. Besides the picture 
of the Ark, and many others which 
I have forgot, Stackhouse contained 
one picture which made more im- 
pression upon my childish under- 
standing than all the rest ; it was the 
picture of the raising-up of Samuel, 
which I used to call the Witch-of- 
Endor picture. I was always very 
fond of picking up stories about 
witches. There was a book called 


‘Glanvil on Witches,’ which used 
to lie about in this closet ; it was 
thumbed about, and showed it had 
been much read in former times. 
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This was my treasure. Here I used 
to pick out the strangest stories. 
These stories of witches so terri- 

fied me, that my sleeps were broken ; 
and, in my dreams, I always had a 
fancy of a witch being in the room 
with me. I was let grow up wild, 
like an ill-weed ; and thrived accord- 
ingly. One night, that I had been 
terrified in my sleep with my imagin- 
ations, I got out of bed, and crept 
softly to the adjoining room. My 
room was next to where my aunt 
usually sat when she was alone. 
Into her room I crept for relief from 
my fears. The old lady was not 
yet retired to rest, but she was sitting 
with her eyes half open, half closed ; 
her spectacles tottering upon her 
nose; her head nodding over her 
Prayer-book ; her lips mumbling 
the words as she read them, or half 
read them, in her dozing posture ; 
her grotesque appearance, her old- 
fashioned dress, resembling what I 
had seen in that fatal picture in 
Stackhouse. All this, with the dead 
time of night, as it seemed to me, 
(for I had gone through my first 
sleep,) joined to produce a wicked 
fancy in me, that the form which I 
beheld was not my aunt, but some 
witch. Her mumbling of her prayers 
confirmed me in this shocking idea. 
I had read in Glanvil of those 
wicked creatures reading their pray- 
ers backwards ; and I thought that 
this was the operation which her 
lips were at this time employed 
about. Instead of flying to her 
friendly lap for that protection which 
I had so often experienced when I 
have been weak and timid, I shrunk 
back, terrified and bewildered, to 
my bed, where I lay, in broken 
sleeps and miserable fancies, till the 
morning which I had so much 
reason to wish for, came. My 
fancies a little wore away with the 
light ; but an impression was fixed, 
which could not for a long time be 
done away. In the daytime, when 
my father and mother were about 
the house, when I saw them fami- 
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liarly speak to my aunt, my fears all 
vanished; and when the good 
creature had taken me upon her 
kness, and shown me any kindness 
more than ordinary, at such times I 
have melted into tears, and longed 
to tell her what naughty, foolish fan- 
cies I had had of her. But when 
night returned, that figure which I 
had seen recurred,—the posture, the 
half-closed eyes, the mumbling and 
muttering which I had heard. A 
confusion was in my head, who it 
was I had seen that night: it was 
my aunt, and it was not my aunt; it 
was that good creature who loved 
me above all the world, engaged 
at her good task of devotions— 
perhaps praying for some good to 
me. Again it was a witch, a creature 
hateful to God and man, reading 
backwards the good prayers ; who 
would perhaps destroy me.” 

This is a terrible picture, and highly 
dramatic ; but in Elia he is even more 
distinct: ‘‘ The night time, solitude, 
and the dark, were my hell. The 
sufferings I endured in this nature 
would justify the expression, I 
never laid my head on my pillow, 
I suppose from the fourth to the 
seventh or eighth year of my life 
‘ . without an assurance which 
realised its own prophecy of seeing 
some frightful spectre. Be old 
Stackhouse, then, acquitted in part, 
if I say, that to his picture of the 
witch raising up Samuel (oh that old 
man covered with a mantle!) I owe 
—not my midnight terrors, the hell 
of my infancy, but the shape and 
manner of this visitation. It was he 
who also dressed up for me a hag 
that nightly sat upon my pillow—a 
sure bedfellow when my aunt or 
maid was far from me. All day 
long, while the book was permitted 
me, I dreamed, waking, over this 
delineation ; and at night (if may use 
so bold an expression), awoke into 
sleep and found the vision true. I 
durst not, even in the daylight, once 
enter the chamber where I slept, 
without my face turned to the win- 
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dow, aversely from the bed where 
my witch-ridden pillow was. Parents 
do not know what they do when 
they leave tender babes alone to 
go to sleep in the dark. The 
feeling about for a friendly arm 
—the hoping for a familiar voice 
—when they wake screaming—and 
Jind none to soothe them—what a ter- 
rible shaking it is to their poor 
nerves.” In this essay he deals 
gaily with Stackhouse, and describes 
in his happiest vein, how “ turning 
over the picture of an ark with too 
much haste, I unhappily made a 
breach in in its ingenious fabric— 
driving my inconsiderate fingers 
right through the two larger quad- 
rupeds—the elephant and the camel 
—that stare (as well they might) out 
of the two last windows next the 
steerage in that unique piece of 
naval architecure. On this, Stack- 
house was summarily forbidden, and 
locked up.” 

But it was extraordinary how 
many things conspired to unsettle 
the tender wits of the forlorn child. 
Even theological doubts were to as- 
sail him : and the bulky commentator 
was not indicted before he had had 
time to disturb even the elementary 
and shadowy religious ideas present 
to the mind of a child five or six 
years old. The process is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“JT remember it consisted of 
Old Testament stories, orderly set 
down, with the odjection appended to 
each story, and the solution to the 
objection regularly tacked to that. 
The objection was a summary of 
whatever difficulties had been op- 
posed to the credibility of the his- 
tory, by the shrewdness of ancient or 
modern infidelity, drawn up with an 
almost complimentary excess of can- 
dour. The so/ution was brief, modest, 
and satisfactory. The bane~ and 
antidote were both before you. To 
doubts so put, and so quashed, there 
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seemed to be an end for ever. The 
dragon lay dead, for the foot of the 
veriest babe to trample on. But— 
like as was rather feared than 
realised from that slain monster in 
Spenser—from the womb of those 
crushed errors young dragonets 
would creep, exceeding the prowess 
of so tender a Saint George as my- 
self to vanquish. The habit of ex- 
pecting objections to every passage, 
set me upon starting more objec- 
tions, for the glory of finding a 
solution of my own for them. I be- 
came staggered and perplexed—a 
sceptic in long-coats. The pretty 
Bible stories which I had read, or 
heard read in church, lost their purity 
and sincerity of impression, and 
were turned into so many historic 
and chronologic theses to be de- 
fended against whatever impugners. 
I was not to disbelieve them, but 
—the next thing to that—I was to 
be quite sure that some one or other 
would .or had disbelieved them. 
Next to making a child an infidel, 
is the letting him know that there 
are infidels at all. Oh, how ugly 
sound scriptural doubts from the 
mouth of a babe and a suckling !” 
The child was in this morbid state, 
when there fortunately arrived on a 
visit, his grandmamma Field, another 
affectionate {relation, whose heart 
yearned towards this curious, but 
interesting child. A few weeks in 


the country she saw would clear its. 


head of these fancies, and bring 
back a healthy tone. The gay 
Garrick -like father and matronly 
Siddons, made no objection. “I 
went with some reluctance at leav- 
ing my closet, my dark walk, and 
even my aunt, who had been such a 
source of both love and terror to me.” 

This visit was down to Blakesware, 
in Hertfordshire, which with the old 
granddame, who was its sole occu- 
pant, fills so important a place in 
Lamb’s writing. |Blakesmoor, or 


———_——  °"—--—— 


2 Lamb, when he wrote these words was thinking of Holcroft’s little boy, who was 
made to stand up before company by his father and mother, and deny there was a God, 
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Blakeware, is one of the fairy castles 
familiar and real to every reader of 
taste : the solitary old housekeeper 
who lived in it is a classic; yet it is 
the observation of a child of six or 
seven years old that has furnished 
this pleasantest of perpetual legacies. 
“ Tt was a decayed place, the owners 
—the Wards—had long forsaken the 
old house of their fathers for a newer 
trifle, and who preferred living ina 
newer and more fashionable man- 
sion which he had purchased some- 
where in an adjoining county.’ 
Thus she was left in possession. 
Though she was not, indeed, the 
mistress of this great house, but had 
only the charge of it (and yet in 
many respects she might be said to 
be the mistress of it too) committed 
to her but still she lived 
in it in a manner as if it had been 
her own, and kept up the dignity of 
the great heuse in a sort while she 
lived.”* She was a tall, upright, 
graceful person, and had been—see 
how the picture grows—the best 
dancer of the day. A stern, deter- 
mined whist-player, all for the clear 
fire and rigour of the game; for 
being thus guwasi mistress—and she 
had thus been in office some sixty 
ears of her life—she was considered 
in the neighbourhood, and likely 
enough, played hostess. It was a 
rare old house, with a noble hall 
with a mosaic pavement, round 
which were ranged busts of the 
twelve Czesars—its justice hall, with 
the disused high-backed magisterial 
chairs—its noble picture-gallery of 
old portraits—a tattered and dimin- 
ished scutcheon hanging over the 
great staircase—the tapestried bed- 
chamber—and even the haunted 
room, which the old guardian would 
occupy. Outside, too—the vener- 
able wooding, concealing a noisy 
brook—beautiful fruit garden, with 
its sun-baked southern wall; the 
ample pleasure-garden rising back- 
ward from the house in triple ter- 





1 Blakesmoor. 


2 Dream Children. #3 Ibid. 
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races, with flower-pots now of 
palest, save that a speck here and 
there saved from the elements, be- 
spake their pristine state to have 
been gilt and glittering ; the verdant 
quarters backwarder still; and stretch- 
ing still beyond in old formality, the 
firry wilderness, the haunt of the 
squirrel, and the day-long murmur- 
ing wood-pigeon, with that antique 
image in the centre, god or goddess 
I wist not.”* 

The change for the London boy 
was amazing. He was enchanted 
into a new world. It filled his little 
soul. He was there “as in a holy 
temple.” The cold marble busts of 
the Czesars impressed him awfully : 
in his manhood and old age, these 
images, as of something stately and 
magnificent, were ever before him. 
“The frowning beauty of Nero,” ex- 
torting his wonder, “the mild 
Galba,” his love. Every day he 
mounted on chairs to look at them, 
and read the inscriptions underneath, 
until they became familiar as human 
faces. Indeed, those who have seen 
these busts in the Vatican and other 
museums, will own to the strange 
and impressive character of these 
faces, as being likely of all things in 
the world to impress a child. There 
was a row of Hogarth’s prints run- 
ning round underneath, which de- 
lighted him no less. But with the 
old portraits he was more mysteri- 
ously affected. “There were old 
men, and women, and children; 
one —and then another — would 
seem to smile, reaching forward from 
the canvas.” He longed to have a 
fairy-power to call the children down 
from their frames to play with him. 
One little girl who hung beside a 
glass door that opened into the 
garden, he delighted to invite to 
walk with him—a beauty with cool 
blue pastoral drapery, and bright 
yellow hair, her arm round a lamb’s 
neck, a bunch of roses in her hand. 
He would fearlessly explore the 
“ 
* Blakesmoor. 
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house, though he could only see the 
great rooms by light which came 
glimmering in over the tops of the 
closed window-shutters, marking out 
indistinctly the carved chimney- 
pieces, the ancient worked furniture, 
the covers of which he would fear- 
fully lift to havea peep. To say 
nothing of the faded tapestry, “so 
much better than painting, not 
adorning merely, but peopling the 
the wainscoats ;” glancing at those 
stern, bright visages, staring recipro- 
cally; all over on the walls— 
Actzon, and Diana, and Phcebus, 
pleasing Marsyas. On a marble slab 
in a corner of the hall, he found 
even “tarnished gilt leather battle- 
dores, and crumbling feathers of 
shuttlecocks,” left as they were 
twenty years before. 

Outside, too, the child found no 
less a charm in the noble grounds, 
“sometimes in the spacious old- 
fashioned gardens, which I had 
almost to myself, unless when now 
and then a solitary gardening man 
would cross me—and how the 
nectarines and peaches hung upon 
the walls, without my ever offering 
to pluck them, because they were 
forbidden fruit, unless now and 
then, and because I had more 
pleasure in strolling about among 
the oldmelancholy-looking yew-trees, 
or the firs, and picking up the red 
berries, and the fir apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look 
at—or in lying about upon the fresh 
grass with all the fine garden smells 
around me—or basking in the 
orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the 
oranges and the limes in that grate- 
ful warmth, or in watching the dace 
that darted too and fro in the fish- 
pond, at the bottom of the garden, 
with here and there a great sulky 
pike hanging midway down the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked 
at their impertinent friskings—I had 
more pleasure in these busy-idle 
diversions than in all the sweet 
flavours of peaches, nectarines, 
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oranges, and such-like common 
baits of children.” 

And this delight was so blended 
with love and reverence, that though 
there lay (I shame to say how few 
rods distant from the mansion), 
half hid by trees, what I judged 
some romantic lake; such was the 
spell that bound me to the house, 
that the idle waters lay unexplored 
for me; and not till late in life, 
curiosity prevailing over elder devo- 
tion, I found, to my astonishment, a 
pretty brawling brook had been the 
locus magnitus of my infancy.” This. 
is a characteristic glimpse of childish 
nature ; but the whole background 
and character is exquisite and un- 
rivalled, as a picture of child’s life. 
It is what we ourselves must have 
felt, or something akin; and it was 
still so much a part of Lamb him- 
self-grown up and grown, old, that 
he has drawn it several times in his 
letters, and in his finished Essay. 

The good old lady had not only 
Charles, but her other grandchild 
often down on a visit. Mary must 
have been there long before Charles, 
being some ten years older. Her 
room in the house was the haunted 
one ; for there was a tradition in the 
district that it had been the actual 
scene of the story of the Babes in 
the Wood, whose history and that 
of the wicked uncle was to be seen 
fairly carved out in wood upon the 
chimney-piece of the great hall, 
And it was believed that an apparition 
of the two infants was to be seen at 
midnight gliding up and down the 
great staircase near to where she 
slept. But they recollected she 
said these good innocents would do 
her noharm, All this time she was 
suffering from a deadly cancer, 
which she never allowed to have 
the least effect upon her spirits— 
and her battle againstthe acute pain— 

Wise she was, 
Wrote her grandchild affectionately, 
And wondrous skilled in genealogies, 
And could in apt and voluble terms dis- 
course, 
Of births, of titles, and intermarriages ; 
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Relationhips remote, or near of kin ; 

Of friends offended, family disgraced— 

But these are not thy praises ; and I wrong 

Thy honoured memory, recording chiefly 

Things light or trivial. Better t’were to 
tell 

How with a nobler zeal and warmer love, 

She served her heavenly master." 


Mary Lamb had her recollections 
of the place, which affected her in 
the same mysterious way as it did 
her brother. She had to attend on 
the austere old lady, who every 
morning used to nod her head very 
kindly, and say very graciously, 
“How do you do, little Mary?” 
The child adds, “ I do not recollect 
that she ever spoke to me for the 
rest of the day, except, indeed, when 
Mary read the Psalms, when she 
would say that she ‘never heard 
a child read so distinctly.” But 
Mary’s eyes were weak, and she was 
not allowed to try them too much. 
She heard the old lady then dis- 
course of needlework, generally the 
history of some piece of work she 
had formerly done ; the dates when 


they were begun, and when finished. 
If occasionally other events were 
spoken of, she had no other chrono- 
logy to reckon by than in her recol- 
lection of what carpet, what sofa- 
cover, what set of chairs, were in the 


frame at the time? The curious 
dream-child was dealt with in this 
ascetic way, as, indeed, she had been 
at home, so it was no change for 
her; and thrown upon herself, was 
driven to find ghostly companions in 
the dusty relics of the old place. 
She was injudiciously allowed to 
wander about through the old rooms 
and passages, and to feed her little 
mind with these disturbing visions. 
She was impressed awfully, like her 
brother, by the busts of the Cesars, 
the tapestries, andth e marble figure 


1 The Granddame. 


of a satyr, on which she laid her 
hand every day “ to see how cold he 
was.” Roaming over the old house, 

she came on a door which she tried 

day after day with a growing curio- 
sity, and which at last opened and 

revealed a huge library. She was 
enchanted at this discovery; spent 
hours there every day alone, taking 
down the huge folios and turning 
them over.* Here she found a work 
in large type, with some leaves torn 
out, and which was called ‘‘ Mahome- 
tanism Explained,” which she sat 
down to devour. Her attraction for 
this strange subject is explained by 
the fascination which one of the 
tapestries had for her, exhibiting 
Hagar and Ishmael—the beauty of 
the youth and the forlorn state of his 
mother detaining her before them for 
hours. When she finished the story 
of Ishmael, which she found like a 
fairy tale, she passed on to M 

which was full of wond 

she accepted in all faith 

Book told that all who believ 

stories were Mahometans. ‘Then 
she read that there was a bridge no 
wider than a silken thread, over 
which all must pass after death ; and 
while those who were not Mahome- 
tans “would slip on one side of 
this bridge, and drop into the tre- 
mendous gulf that had no bottom,” 
the poor child became perfectly un- 
settled as she brooded over these 
horrors. The image of the bridge 
made her giddy ; though, as being a 
Mahometan, she felt her safety ought 
to be assured. When she saw her 
old grandmamma totter across the 
room, she was seized with a sudden 
terror; for it flashed upon her that 
she would never be able to get across 
the bridge. ‘Then came the image 
of her mother, who was sure to be 


® See “* Margaret Green,” in Mrs, Leicester's School. These last touches are admirable 
and worthy ofa higher reputation than Mary Lamb's, All is real experience—simple 


recollections, 


3 ‘She was tumbled early,” says her brother, in ‘‘ Mackery End,” by accident or 
design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, without much selection or 
prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I 


twenty girls they shculd be brought up in this fashion.” This theory is r 


ted satis- 


factorily by Mary's own account of the result, 
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lost; for she concluded that there 
was but one copy of this work locked 
up in the library, and that therefore 
it was unknown to the rest of the 
world; and she became distracted 
as to what she ought to do—confess 
“‘ that she was a Mahometan,” which 
entailed a confession of reading with- 
out leave, or was she to remain 
silent, and let them so near and dear 
perish? The misery of the struggle 
actually threw the poor child into a 
fever, wherein she lay long, rambling 
about Mahometanism, A kind doctor 
who was sent for saw what was the 
matter. The child was oppressed 
by the severe austerity of those over 
her. Her mother, she says piteous- 
ly, “ had almost wholly discontinued 
talking to me,” and she scarcely 
ever heard a word addressed to her 
from morning till night. The solemn 
granddame, the ascetic aunt of the 
Temple, were ill-suited to soothe 
such a disposition. It is plain, in- 
deed, that the reason of this un- 
natural desertion, was that both she 
and her brother were considered 
“queer” children. Charles himself 
says bitterly that Mary’s filial caresses 
and duties were met “ too frequently 
with coldness and repulse ;” while the 
grandmother was heartless enough 
to say often: “ Polly, what are those 
poor crazy, moythered brains of 

ours thinking of always?” There 
is a world of childish agony revealed 
in this cruel reproach; and, as I 
have before hinted, these minute 
details of childish sufferings are, in- 
deed, the life of Charles Lamb (for 
Mary’s childhood and his were vir- 
tua'ly one), growing up with him, in 
a cark, unwholesome tangle, and 
spreading over every action and 
thought of his life. Under such un- 
fortunate treatment, it was no wonder 
that madness came later. The kind 
doctor and his wife took her away 
on a visit, made her play games, 
brought her to a fair, where she was 


*. “The London Magazine,” 1825. 


to B. Barton, and in the ‘* Dream Children” hints at the indiscretion guardedly. 
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enchanted, amused her in every 
way; while the lady quietly ex- 
plained to her her delusion about 
Mahomet. She remained a month, 
and was restored perfectly well. 
These pictures of childish feeling are 
of rare interest, and, indeed, owe 
their effect to the almost acute recol- 
lections of the narrators, and the 
bitterness of the recollection ac- 
tually overpowered filial affection ; 
so that in many of these pictures is 
found a kind of reproach for such 
unkind treatment—in this resem- 
bling Dickens. In both instances, 
what might seem a blemish, can be 
explained as a sort of irresistible pro- 
test—a cry not to be suppressed, 

A favourite haunt of Charles was 
the cheerful store-room, ‘in whose 
hot window-sill” he used to sit por- 
ing over a book of poetry, with the 
grass plot before the window, and 
the hum of the solitary wasp that 
hummed it in his ear. He used to 
have the buzzing in his ears long 
after. There was the stolen peach, 
which he recalled long after. ‘“ On 
the south wall (can I forget the hot 
feel. of the brick-work), lingered the 
one last peach. Now peaches area 
fruit to which I always had, and still 
have, an almost utter aversion to. I 
know not by what deimon of contra- 
diction inspired, but I was haunted 
with an irresistible desire to pluck 
it. ‘Tear myself as often as I would 
from the spot, I found myself still 
recurring to it, till maddening with 
desire (desire I cannot call it—with 
wilfulness,rather —withoutappetite— 
against appetite, I may call it), in an 
evil hour I reached out my hand, and 
plucked it. Some few raindrops just 
then fell ; the sky (from a bright day) 
became overcast ; and I was a type 
of our first parents, after the eating 
of that fatal fruit. I felt myself naked 
and ashamed, stripped of my virtue, 
spiritless. The downy fruit dropped 
from my hand, never to be tasted.”” 


He also alludes to this little incident in a letter 


Thus 


carefully did he treasure and make part of his mature life, these passages of his childhood 


—not trifling for him. 
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The eldest boy, John, was her 
favourite—a bold, sensible, unimpul- 
sive lad, who was likely “to do” in 
the world, and who succeeded 
fairly. He had none of the strained 
fancies of his brother and sister— 
was a king to them ; handsome, and 
‘“fnstead of moping about in solitary 
corners, like some of us,” he would 
get upon a spirited horse, join 
huntsman and hounds, and was 
over all the country in a morning. 
Not but that he had an affection 
and sympathy for the old house too, 
but had too much spirit to be 
always shut up within it. Mary, 
being so much older, was_ sent 
down with Charles under her care ; 
and he recalled that visit to a great 
aunt, near Wheathampstead, the wife 
of Farmer Gladman, a substantial 
old farmhouse, with pigeoncote 
woodhouse, orchard, the pastoral 
walks in “the green lanes of pleasant 
Hertfordshire.” These visits seem 
to have been periodical, and kept up 
for some years. But at last the old 
granddame, worn out by her suffer- 
ings, died; and her funeral was 
attented by a concourse of all the 
poor, and by the gentry for miles 
round, who wished to show them 
respect. He treasured up also some 
grotesque memories of her austere 
treatment, which have a characteris- 
tic flavour. “She had,” he says, 
“ never-failing pretexts of tormenting 
children for their good. I was a 
chit then, and I well remember when 
a fly had got into a corner of my 
eye, and I was complaining of it 
to her, the old lady deliberately 
pounded two ounces or more of the 
finest loaf-sugar that could be got, 
and making me hold open the eye 
as wide as I could (all innocent of 
her purpose), she blew from delicate 
white paper, with a full breath, the 
whole saccharine contents into the 
part afflicted, saying, ‘There, now 
the fly is out! "Twas most true; a 
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legion of blue-bottles, with the 
prince of flies at their head, must 
have dislodged with the torrent and 
deluge of tears which followed. I 
kept my own counsel, and my fly in 
my eye when I had got one, in 
future, without troubling her dulcet 
applications for the remedy. Then 
her medicine case was a_ perfect 
magazine of tortures for infants. 
She seemed to have no notion of 
tHe comparatively tender drenches 
which young internals requires ; her 
potions were anything but milk for 
babes. Then her sewing up ofa 
cut finger, picking a whitloe before 
it was ripe, because she could not 
see well, with the aggravation of the 
pitying tone she did it in !” 

Then followed the destruction of 
the old mansion. Even by this dis- 
solution the precious memories of 
childhood were to be linked on to 
those of manhood. For when he 
was about forty years old, he hap- 
pened to be travelling down north- 
wards, and went out of his way some 
miles to look at the dear old haunt. 
He had heard rumours of its destruc- 
tion, but was shocked and over- 
whelmed at the thoroughness with 
which the work had been done. Not 
a stone was left upon a stone: only 
a few bricks remained, Everything 
had been carted away. The best 
portion had been removed to another 
fine old mansion in the same county 
—Gilston ; the great marble chim- 
ney-piece placed in the hall ; and the 
carvings of Actzon and the Boar- 
hunt placed over it, and the mys- 
terious Twelve Czsars ranged round 
the octagon hall. The Beauty with 
“the cool drapery” had flitted also,” 
Gilston is a fine baronial mansion ; 
but Blakesware, though destroyed, 
will be imperishable. Mr. Plumer 
had married the widow of the owner 
of both places, and had taken her 
name ; but, though a man of letters, 
he seems not to have known of 





1 See ‘* The Gem,” 1830. 


® It wasa portrait of a Countess of Abercorn, 
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Lamb’s charming essay — nor, in- 
deed, of Blakesware itself. 

Thus closes the prettiest idyll in 
Charles Lamb’s life. In the bar- 
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reness and suffering of after-years, 
his heart dwelt on it with a painful 
interest. 


PART II. 


CHARLES and his sister were sent 
toa day-school, situated in the mean 
passage that leads from Fetter Lane 
into Bartlett’s Buildings, and looking 
into a discoloured, dingy garden. 
It was presided over by a Mr. William 
Bird, teacher of languages and ma- 
thematics, who was assisted by a 
strange being, called “ Captain Star- 
key,” later to be “a character,” beg- 
garman, what not. This oddity 
wrote an account of his own life, 
which Lamb happened to stumble 
upon, and the name awakened all 
his and his sister’s slumbering recol- 
lections of their school days, and the 
spontaneousness and delight at there 
occurring some of the precious me- 
mories of childhood, prompted a 
vivid and graphic little retrospect, 
which, with some finishing, should 
havefound a place among his Essays.” 
“This,” he said, “was the Starkey 
of whom I have heard my sister relate 
so many pleasant anecdotes, and 
whom, never having seen, I almost 
seem to remember.” Mary had been 
there long before Charles was sent, 
and the fashion in which he inter- 
weaves her recollections with his own 
is singularly charming. “ Every touch 
may be accepted as literally true. 
Heavens knows what ‘languages’ 
were taught in it then! I am sure 
that neither my sister nor myself 
brought any out of it but a little of 
our native English. By ‘mathema- 
tics,’ reader, must be understood 
‘ciphering.’ It was, in fact, an 
humble day-school, at which reading 
and writing were taught to us boys 
in the morning; and the slender 


.* See Mr. Patmore’s ‘‘ My Friends and A 
or three scandalous instances of this levelling 


erudition was communicated to the 
girls, our sisters, &c., in the evening. 
Now, Starkey presided, under Bird, 
over both establishments. In my 
time, Mr. Ccok, now or lately a 
respectable singer and performer at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and nephew to 
Mr. Bird, had succeeded him. I well 
remember Bird. He was a squat, 
corpulent, middle-sized man, with 
something of the gentleman about 
him, and that peculiar mild tone— 
especially while he was inflicting 
punishment—which is so much more 
terrible to children than the angriest 
looks and gestures. Whippings were 
not frequent; but, when they took 
place, the correction was performed 
in a private room adjoining, where 
we could only hear the plaints, 
but saw nothing. This heightened 
the decorum and the solemnity. 
But the ordinary chastisement was 
the bastinado, a stroke or two on 
the palm with that almost obsolete 
weapon now,—the ferule, A ferule 
was a sort of flat ruler, widened, at 
the inflicting end, into a shape re- 
sembling a pear,—but nothing like 
so sweet,—with a delectable hole in 
the middle to raise blisters, like a 
cupping-glass. I have an intense 
recollection of that disused instru- 
ment of torture, and the malignancy, 
in proportion to the apparent mild- 
ness, with which its strokes were ap- 
plied. The idea of a rod is accom- 
panied with something ludicrous ; 
but by no process can I look back 
upon this blister raiser with anything 
but unmingled horror. To make him 
look more formidable,—if a peda- 


apioinat, vol. I, There have been two 
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2 See “ Captain Starkey,” in ‘* Hone’s Everyday Book.” 
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gogue had need of these heighten- 
ings,—Bird wore one of those flower- 
ed Indian gowns formerly in use with 
schoolmasters, the strange figures 
upon which we used to interpret into 
hieroglyphics of pain and suffering. 
But, boyish fears apart, Bird, I be- 
lieve, was, in the main, a humane 
and judicious master. 

“Oh, how I remember our legs 
wedged into those uncomfortable 
sloping desks, where we sat elbow- 
ing each other ; and the injunctions 
to attain a free hand, unattainable 
in that position; the first copy I 
wrote after, with its moral lesson, 
“Art improves Nature ;” the still 
earlier pot-hooks and the hangers, 
some traces of which I fear may yet 
be apparent in this manuscript ; the 
truant looks side-long to the garden, 
which seemed a mockery of our im- 
prisonment ; the prize for best spell- 
ing which had almost turned my 
head, and which, to this day, I can- 
not reflect upon without a vanity, 
which I ought to be ashamed of ; 
our little leaden inkstands, not sepa- 
rately subsisting, but sunk into the 
desks; the bright, punctually-washed 
morning fingers, darkening gradually 
with another and another ink-spot ! } 

“ Poor Starkey, when young, had 
that peculiar stamp of old-fashioned- 
ness in his face which makes it im- 
possible for a beholder to predicate 
any particular age in the object. 
You can scarce make a guess be- 
tween seventeen and seven - and- 
thirty. This antique cast always 
seems to promise ill-luck and penury. 
Yet it seems he was not always the 
abject thing he came to. My sister, 
who well remembers him, can hardly 
forgive Mr. Thomas Ranson for 
making an etching so unlike her idea 
of him when he was a youthful teacher 
at Mr. Bird’s'school. Old age and 
poverty —a life-long poverty, she 
thinks—could at no time have so 
effaced the marks of native gentility 
which were once so visible in a face 


otherwise strikingly ugly, thin, and 
care-worn. From her recollections. 
of him, she thinks that ke would have 
wanted bread before he would have 
begged or borrowed a half-penny. 
‘If any of the girls,’ she says, ‘ who 
were my school-fellows, should be 
reading, through their aged spec- 
tacles, tidings, from the dead, of their’ 
youthful friend, Starkey, they will feel 
a pang, as I do, at having teased his 
gentle spirit.’ They were big girls, 
it seems, too old to attend his in- 
structions with the silence necessary ; 
and, however old age and a long state 
of beggary seem to have reduced his 
writing faculties to a state of imbe- 
cility, in those days his language 
occasionally rose to the bold and 
figurative ; for, when hewas indespair 
to stop their chattering, his ordinary 
phrase was, ‘ Ladies, if you will not 
hold your peace, not all the powers 
in heaven can make you’ Once he 
was missing for a day or two : he had 
run away. A little, old, unhappy- 
looking man brought him back,—it 
was his father,—and he did no busi- 
ness in the school that day, but sat 
moping in a corner, with his hands 
before his face; and the girls, his 
tormentors, in pity for his case, for 
the rest of that day forbore to annoy 
him. ‘I had been there but a few 
months,’ adds she, ‘ when Starkey, 
who was the chief instructor of us 
girls, communicated to us a profound 
secret,—that the tragedy of ‘ Cato’ 
was shortly to be acted by the elder 
boys, and that we were to be invited 
to the representation.’ That Starkey 
lent a helping hand in fashioning 
the actors, she remembers ; and, but 
for his unfortunate person he might 
have had some distinguished part in 
the scene to enact. As it was, he 
had the arduous task of prompter 
assigned to him; and his feeble voice- ° 
was heard clear and distinct, repeat- 
ing the text during the whole per- _ 
formance. She describes her recol- 
lection of the cast of characters, even ; 





1 Compare Dickens’s ** Our School” in his ‘* Reprinted Pieces.” 
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now, with a relish. Martia, by the 
handsome Edgar Hickman, who 
afterwards went to Africa, and of 
whom she never afterwards heard 
tidings; Lucia, by Master Walker, 
whose sister was her particular 
friend ; Cato, by John Hunter, a 
masterly declaimer, but a plain boy, 
and shorter by the head than his two 
sons in the scene, &c.” 

But this sort of “hedge schooling ” 
was preparatory ; and when the boy 
was only six years old, it was ar- 
ranged that he should enter Christ’s 
Hospital. Mr. Salt’s interest was 
enough to secure this valuable privi- 
lege! He was admitted by a com- 
mittee, on July 17th, 1782, “by a 
bond entered into by Samuel Salt, 
of the Inner Temple, London, Es- 
quire.” A petition had been sent in 
from his father, who set forth “ that 
he had a wife and three children, 
and he finds it difficult to maintain 
and educate his family without some 
assistance,” The admission was then 
merely formal, and he was not 
“clothed” as a Blue-coat boy until 
the 9th of October in the same year.” 
Here was to begin a new existence, 
a wider field, from which to gather 
and store up images which he was 
hereafter to recal. But there was 
not to be the old soft poetry of 
Blakesware ; and though a London 
boy and with his heart alway center- 
ed in the town, this era was to have 
for him a more matter-of-fact com- 
plexion. His eyes do not linger on 
it as he looks backwards. He does 
not recur to the old images again 
and again, or reproduce them in 
pictures of varying shapes. The 
antique solemnity of the hospital is 
now almost overpowered by masses 
-of new building which contrast harsh- 
ly with the small remains of mellow 
old brick ; the quaint doorway with 
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the figure of the blue-coat boy over- 
head, the church, and the quiet count- 
ing-house, with its mullioned win- 
dows, has the air of aroom in Blakes- 
wareitself. Thereisnow agreater pub- 
licity, and the old romantic solitude 
has been encroached upon. Hither it 
was that the mild, delicate boy who 
walked with a strange and measured 
step, and who spoke with a nervous 
hesitation, came from the Temple to 
this famous school, where he was to 
remain seven years. 

In two well-known essays he has 
given a chromatic picture of his 
school life—full of colour, peopled 
with figures—the masters, stewards, 
the boys—their amusements and the 
somewhat barbarous punishments 
which they suffered; with a back- 
ground of the great hall whose ceil- 
ing was painted by Verrio, in an old- 
fashioned florid style,and the stained- 
glass and the crumbling cloisters. 
We hear the roar of the five-hundred 
lads within the great hall—see them 
refusing “the gags” or pieces of fat 
(a gag-eater being considered next to 
a ghoul); watch the tall “ Grecians,” 
who were going to the university ; 
the “sea boys,” those cruel tyrants ; 
and the monitors, with their quaint 
badges. There were the visits to 
the Tower, where by ancient privi- 
lege they enjoyed a gratuitous view 
of all the curiosities ; the procession 
through the city at Easter, to enjoy 

1. Lord Mayor’s bounty ; the scenes 
at Christmas; the carol sung by 
night at that time of the year, which, 
when a young boy, I have often lain 
awake to hear from seven (the hour 
of going to bed), when it was sung 
by the older boys and monitors, and 
have listened to it in their rude 
chanting, till I have been transported 
in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, 
and the song which was sung at that 





1 Talfourd says he was presented by Timothy Yeates, by one of the 


overnors of the 


hospital. Lamb himself says the ‘‘ governor,” who presented him resided ‘‘ under. the 


paternal roof,” clearly pointing to Mr. Salt. 


lie might readily have made the mistake 


of confounding the official governorship with his father’s patron and employer. 
* I have been favoured with these extracts from the books of the hospital, through the 


Courtesy of the present treasurer. 
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season by angel’s voices to the shep- 
herds. 

Among the boys he soon found 
friends—the two Le Grices, Charles 
Valentine, and Samuel, the former of 
whom became a clergyman and tutor 
in Cornwall, writing agreeable verses 
to the end of his life; the latter, 
“sanguine, volatile, and sweet-na- 
tured,” breaking away from college, 
and dying of fever at Jamaica. 
“The Christ Hospital boys’ friends,” 
says Elia, “are commonly his inti- 
mates through life ;” and it was here 
that he laid the foundation of an in- 
timacy with a most remarkable cha- 
racter—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Their standing nearly corresponded, 
Coleridge remaining longer at the 
school, becoming “ Grecian,” a rank 
Lamb was prevented attaining to. 
This prodigy was of course not re- 
cognised ; and his gifts were rudely 
chastised .by the eccentric James 
Boyer, who was chief master of the 
school. The portrait of this being 
is a singular one, and his severities 
awful. His wigs betokened the 
changes of his temper: “ one serene, 
smiling, fresh-powdered” —heralding 
a mild day ; the other, “an old, dis- 
coloured, unkempt, angry canon, de- 
noting frequent and bloody execu- 
tion.” He would “make a head- 
long entry” into the schoolroom 
from his inner recess, and singling 
out a lad, roar out, “ Odds my life, 
sirrah !” ‘(his favourite adjuration), 
“I have a great mind to whip you !” 
then, with as sudden a retracting im- 
pulse, fling himself back into his lair; 
and after a cooling lapse of some 
minutes (during which all but the 
culprit had totally forgotten the 
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contest), drive headlong out again, 

.. with the expletory yell, “ dad J 
WILL f00.”1 The great thinker long 
after owned that to him he owed his 
classical taste, though he hardly for- 
gave him his rude treatment. “ Lay 
thy animosity against Jimmy, in the 
grave,” wrote Charles Lamb to his 
friend, when the news of Boyer’s death 
reached him. Coleridge did forgive 
him then, with the aspiration, “ Poor 
J. B., may all his faults be forgiven, 


‘and may he be wafted to bliss by 


little cherub boys, all head and 
wings!” It reached the master’s 
ears that the precocious lad had 
read Voltaire’s “‘ Philosophical Dic- 
tionary :” “So, sirrah, you are an 
infidel, are you?” he said, “ Then 
ll flog the infidelity out of you,” 

and proceeded to administer the 
severest flogging the boy had yet 
received. 

Charles Lamb was more fortunate 
in having a gentle, careless master, 
Matthew Field, who actually neg- 
lected his scholars, attending gay 
parties, or presenting himself at 
episcopal levies. His class sat in 
the same room with that of the 
severe master, and the contrast was 
amusing. Sometimes, the latter 
marked his sense of their indulgence 
by such grim satire, as remarking of 
the birch which he had borrowed 
of his colleague, “ how neat and fresh 
the twigs looked.” With such a 
director, under whose care he re- 
mained four or five years, Lamb 
could not have learned much. His 
nice classical taste, evinced even by 
the excellent Latinity of some of his 
familiar letters, was probably owing 
to his two years’ wholesome dis- 


* This littte sketch of Lamb’s is matchless f.1 choice of words and dramatic power. 


Coleridge has supplemented it more diffusely and with far less 
ty tes = Literaria ” (?) “‘ I fancy I can almost hear him exclaiming, | “ 


and ink, boy, 
mean. Pierian spring? 
his friend Gillman this pedutnas 


pedagogue, y when fogging! 
for et But hg Brag by 
master, form: eir er rous i 
_ models of Satna nai Greek “ies wa, 


ann a **staff” as a memorial 


He retired y 1799 - receivi 
his exertions. See “ 
obtained a living of a thousand a year, and died in 1814. 


a in his 


! Harp? 


uu mean. Muse, boy, muse? Your nurse’s densieer, you 
aye! The cloister pump, I suppose.” As Coleridge told 


him, erously gave him an extra cut 
Ee rip have been an admirable 

paring for them the best 
from the 


istory of Christchurch.” 
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cipline under Mr. Boyer’s rule. 
But the spectacle of that prodigy, 
Coleridge—his friend—must have 
had even a more powerful influence 
—the idol of those among his 
schoolfellows who mingled with 
their bookish studies the musée (?) 
of thought and humanity, and he 
was usually attended round the 
cloisters by a group of these (inspir- 
ing and inspired) whose hearts 
even then burnt within them as he 
talked, and whence the sounds yet 
linger, to mock Elia on his way.”" 
Other friends, but of far less mark, 
were “Bob Allen,” later to be a 
newspaper hack and infidel; and 
Gutch, in whose house, when grow- 
ing old, Lamb was to lodge ; while 
many there were whom he would not 
call companions, but whom he ad- 
admired at a distance. Awful 
“Grecians” were Stevens, after- 
wards master ; Thornton, soon to be 
a diplomatist at the Northern 
Courts ; and Middleton, Bishop of 
Calcutta. There was Franklin, who, 
later on, became master of the 
Hertford Grammar School, “ fine 
and frank-hearted ;” and who ac- 
-quired a fantastic interest in Lamb’s 
eyes from “having officiated at 
Thurtell’s last moments;”? and 
Favelle, whose story was to have a 
piteous interest :—The son of a com- 
mon house-painter, he had found 
his way to Oxford by his own exer- 
tions, with brilliant prospects before 
Aim, but nervously sensitive as to 
the paternal trade. The arrival of 
his father in the very town, with the 
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hope of obtaining custom on the 
strength of his son’s connexions— 
his setting up of a flaming signboard 
—in dull unconsciousness of the 
agony he was causing his son—was 
too great a mortification for the 
young man, who, unable to face his 
friends, with perhaps a foolish sensi- 
tiveness, fled from the place and 
became a common soldier, falling at 
Salamanca.* 

The little monastic, retiring boy, 
was kindly and tenderly treated by 
all. It was noticed that he was 
always called Charles Lamb, instead 
of the shorter and blunter patro- 
nymic by which other boys were 
addressed. This seemed a proof of 
special interest and affection. He 
was allowed some privileges, which 
his schoolfellows had not, He 
might go and see his family when he 
pleased. The rude diet of the hos- 
pital, the meagre beer and penny 
loaf, the “gags,” half-pickled or 
whole fresh boiled beef, “ mutton 
scraggs,” “rotten, roasted, or rare,” 
were not for him; or was at least 
corrected by tea, and other delicacies 
from the Temple. On certain days 
his good old aunt would arrive at 
the cloisters with a plate of roast 
veal, or “ more tempting griskin,” 
and sitting down on the old coal- 
hole steps near the grammar-school 
door, would open her apron and 
bring out her basin. The young 
nephew, struggling between shame 
and appetite, almost despising, as he 
bitterly owned later, the affectionate 
old creature who thus thought of 


1 Hazlitt’s ‘* Spirit of the Age.” Lamb first published an essay, called ‘* Recollections 


of Christ’s Hospital,” containing his own experience ; and, later, the essay, entitled, 
“Christ's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago,” in which he gave Coleridge’s impres- 
sions. These two different-versions—one-highly favourable, the other the contrary— 
puzzled the readers of the ““ London Magazine ;” and the writer was called on to re- 
<oncile the two different birthplaces which he had set down, viz., Calne, in Wiltshire, 
and the Temple. Elia disposed of these inquiries ina rather flippant fashion, but 
without suggesting that Coleridge was intended. See But he confessed to 
Gillman that Coleridge was the subject of the sketch. 

2 Letter to Miss Hutchinson. Nov. 11, _ 

3 Lamb, with a few charming touches, both of tradegy and comedy, gives the whole 
any ; the comedy lying in the father's complacent hope of benefitting by his son’s good 
ortune. 

* A favour he owed to the interest of Mr. Norris, of the hospital, afterwards sub- 
treasurer of the Inner Temple, his father’s firm friend, and his, of fifty years. 
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him. It was she, too, who “ strained 
her pocket-strings to give him a six- 
penny whole plum-cake,” which, in 
a moment of complacent charity, 
“in all the pride of an evangelical 
peacock,” he bestowed on an old 
mendicant ; and in what followed, we 
have one of those valuable glimpses 
of boyish thought which he treasured 
up for his maturer years, and then 
analysed with a masterly touch. 
Scarcely had the act been accom- 
plished when a revulsion came—the 
thought of the good aunt’s kindness, 
“the sum it was to her, the pleasure 
she had a right to expect that I—not 
the old impostor—should take in eat- 
ing her cake; the ingratitude by 
which, under the colours of Christian 
virtue, I had frustrated her cherished 
purpose. I sobbed, wept, and took 
it to heart so grievously, that I think 
I never suffered the like; and I 
was right. It was a piece of un- 
feeling hypocrisy, and it proved a 
lesson to me ever after.”* 

This bears out what was before 
insisted on, that in viewing Lamb’s 
childhood, we study his manhood 
and character. These little inci- 
dents were nursed like plants—de- 
veloped as he grew old and yet 
older, and were his present sensa- 
tions, in fact. That he should have 
felt so acutely on the occasion—the 
bitter grief following so speedily on 
the impulse —shows us what his 
character was. “ For me,” he says, 
“T do not know whether a constitu- 
tional imbecility does not incline me 
too obstinately to cling to the re- 
membrances of childhood; in an 
inverted ratio to the usual senti- 
ments of mankind, nothing that I 
have been engaged in since seems 
of any value or importance com- 
pared to the colours which imagina- 
tion gave to every thing then. I 
belong to no body corporate such as 
I then made part of.” 


The recollections of this time 
lingered in his mind, such as his 
being hoisted upon a servant’s shoul- 
der, in Guildhall, to look “ upon the 
installed and solemn pomp of the 
then drawing lottery—the Blue-coat 
boy, with his naked arm, first convert- 
ing the invisible wheel, and then 
diving into the dark recess for a 
ticket.” His wanderings and play- 
ings in the Temple Gardens, making 
the little fountain rise and fall to the 
amazement of companions, he know- 
ing the trick; his first visit to church, 
described with his wonderful ana- 
lysis of childish emotion. This word 
“church” suggested to him now a 
great hollow cave, then something 
moveable, like a waggon or a cart. 
Was it anything to eat or drink ?” he 
asked his mother. He was awe- 
stricken by the grotesque heads and 
monsters which ran along the sides 
of the church which his father told 
him were very improper ornaments 
for sucha place. “And sol now 
think them,” adds Charles, writ- 
ing years afterwards. Yet he im- 
mediately makes a protest against 
this rather limited view, correcting it 
by his old childish faith ; since, as 
they were placed upon achurch, “to 
which I had come with such serious 
thoughts, I could not help thinking 
they had some serious meaning, and 
looked at them with wonder, without 
any temptation to laugh. I some- 
how fancied they were the represen- 
tation of wicked people set up as a 
warning. “The scene was the Tem- 
ple Church, though he only hints at 
it, and he was awe-stricken by the 
tombs, figures, windows, &c. ; for he 
says paternally he was “a poor 
lonely creature” then. His father, 
too, had, from some fantastic notion 
of education, taken care that he 
should not receive any religious im- 
pression or instruction till he was 
five or six years old. The child 


* Letter to Coleridge, March 9, 1822. Compare also essay. 


2 Recollections of Christ’s Hosp 


ital. 


* The Illustrious Defunct : “ ‘Ne ew ~ ome Magazine,” 1825. 
* Susan Yates, in “ Mrs, Leicester’s S 
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tells how all this time, during this 
first visit, he was thinking how happy 
he was, and what a privilege he en- 
joyed in being allowed to join with 
sO many grown people, “ I remem- 
ber I foolishly applied everything 
that was said to myself, so as it 
could mean nobody but myself. . 

All that assembly of people seemed 
to me as if they were come together 
only to shew me the way of a 
Church.” This is but the common 
thought of all children on such oc- 
casions. “Oh,” he says in conclu- 
sion, “it was a happy day for me ; 
for before I used to feel like a little 
outcast in the wilderness—like one 
that did not belong to the world of 
Christian people.” However, these 
religious instincts were soon to be 
overpowered in the rather wild ex- 
plorings after truth, which again were 
to give place toa shape of meagre 
theism but little removed from phi- 
losophic paganism. But now the 
time was come for him to quit 
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school. His knowledge and pro- 
ficiency, it seems to be admitted, 
were sufficient to entitle him to go 
to the universities as an exhibitioner. 
But Sir J. Talfourd states there was 
an understanding that such exhibi- 
tioners should embrace the Church, 
“Lamb,” he says, “was unfitted by 
nature for such a profession,” and 
was not allowed to enjoy his promo- 
tion. The impediment of a stam- 
merer could hardly have been held 
sufficient for inflicting what was an 
injustice on an industrious boy, who, 
we are told, saw all his own contem- 
poraries preferred before him. It 
seems more probable that his in- 
dustry and abilities were not suf- 
fieient to entitle him to the rank of 
Grecian. He was, however, “deputy 
Grecian—in the lower division of the 
second class,” 

At last the day arrived when 
he was to quit the old cloisters; and 
and on November 23rd, 1789, he 
was discharged. 


* «© Wheu a child,” he wrote to Coleridge, “‘I remember blushing, being caught on 
my knees to my Maker, or doing otherwise some praiseworthy action.” Letter, Aug. 13, 
1814. 

* Talfourd says he was not a Deputy Grecian, but ‘‘in Greek form,” 
the school phrase. But Lamb himself writes to Dyer, ‘‘I can never forget I wasa 


Deputy Grecian.” Feb. 22, 1831. 


according to 


He wrote a sort of Deputy Grecian’s hand. 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


109) A:;D. 1807. LoRD MANNERS 
THoMAS MANNERS SutrTon).?— 
Lord George Manners, third son of 
John, third Duke of Rutland, as- 
sumed the additional name of Sut- 
ton, on succeeding to the estate of 
his maternal grandfather, Lord Lex- 
angton. He was father of nine 
‘children, the most remarkable of 
whom were Charles, Archbishop of 
«Canterbury, and Thomas, the subject 
‘of the present memoir. Thomas 
‘was born on the 26th February, 
1756 ; he entered the University of 
‘Cambridge, where he became fifth 
wrangler in 1777, and was called to 
ithe English Bar in Michaelmas term, 
1780. For twenty years after his 
scall he was left in the shade by men 
of far more brilliant abilities, who, 
though passing him early in the race, 
were nevertheless distanced by him 
in the long-run, in consequence of 
the aid he derived from the powerful 
thouse of Rutland, to which he was 
:so Closely allied. In 1800, he ob- 
\tained a silk gown, and was imme- 
diately appointed Solicitor-General 
to the Prince of Wales. 

During the session of Parliament 
of 1802, a committee was appointed 
‘by the House of Commons to ex- 
-amine into the arrears of the Civil 
List, in relation to which a message 
thad been received from the ‘King ; 
:and at the same time the Solicitor- 
«General to the Prince of Wales called 
the attention of the House to the 
:arrears alleged to be due to His 
Royal Highness from the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, which he 
stated were, by undoubted and in- 
alienable right, the property of the 


? Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage. 


heir to the throne. He showed how 
the Duchy had, in early times, been 
vested in the Princes of Wales, and 
the mode in which they enjoyed it. 
He then moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the application 
of the revenues of Cornwall during 
the minority of his Royal Highness, 
together with certain sums which 
had been voted by Parliament for 
payment of the Prince’s debts. When 
the question was first moved, Mr. 
Sutton stated that during the mino- 
rity of the Prince, the arrears of the 
Duchy amounted to 4,900,000, and 
that £221,000 having, at different 
times, been voted by Parliament for 
the use of his Royal Highness, there 
remained a balance of £679,000 in 
his favour. ‘To bring him in thus 
as a creditor of the King, or of the 
public, for such a sum, was a capital 
device hit upon by Mr. Sutton to 
extricate him from his embarrass- 
ments. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Addington, resisted 
this claim, which, on a division of the 
House, was lost by an overwhelming 
majority.” 

- The conduct of Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton in this transaction won for him 
the favour not alone of Pitt and Fox, 
but of Mr. Addington, then Prime 
Minister, who, in the month of May, 
1802, promoted him to the office of 
Solicitor-General to the King. He 
executed with great temperance and 
ability the duty, which soon after de- 
volved upon him, of replying tothe 
evidence brought forward by Colonel 
Despard, in defending himself against 
a charge of high-treason.! He also 
assisted at the trial of M. Peltier for 


? Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxvi., p. 327, 333) 349: 
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a libel on the First Consul, during 
the short peace with France, the 
speedy termination of which saved 
the defendant from being called up 
for judgment.! On the 4th of 
February, 1805, Sutton was ap- 
pointed one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in England ; and on the fall 
of the short-lived coalition ministry, 
in 1807, he was created Lord 
Chancelior of Ireland, and raised to 
the peerage with the title of Baron 
Manners, of Foston, in Lincolnshire. 
During his long tenure of office (ex- 
tending over twenty years) the Chan- 
cellor had one guiding-star in his 
appointments to the magistracy— 
hatred to the Church of Rome, which 
was then fast recovering from her 
long depression. He saw the tend- 
ency of every successive Act of Par- 
liament was to loosen the chains in 
which the Romish faith had been 
bound. Catholic magistrates, there- 
fore, who had been appointed by 
his predecessor, George Ponsonby, 
were superseded because they were 
Catholics ; while Orangemen, on the 
other hand, were promoted to high 
places because they were Orange- 
men. The following anecdote will 
furnish an example of his preju- 
dice :—“ In the year 1812, a contro- 
versy of an angry nature took place 
between Lord Cloncurry and the 
Chancellor, in relation to the younger 
children of the Hon, Joseph Leeson, 
eldest son of the Earl of Miltown. 
Mr. Leeson had died in 1800, before 
his father succeeded to the earldom, 
and his widow married, in 1811, 
Valentine, Lord Cloncurry. As the 
deceased gentleman had not lived 
to inherit the honours of his family, 
his younger children were not en- 
titled to the rank or privileges of the 
younger children of a peer. The 
Crown in such cases usually extends 
to an Earl’s grandchildren the privi- 
leges they would possess had their 
father succeeded to the peerage. 
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The Lord-Lieutenant, on application 
made to him by Lady Cloncurry, at 
first was of opinion that the ordinary 
rule should be followed in this case. 
On reconsidering the question, how- 
ever, his Excellency arrived at a dif- 
ferent conclusion, and the Chan- 
cellor declared that Lady Cloncurry 
could not have the relief she prayed 
for on behalf of her children on the 
grounds that her second husband was 
a supporter of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, an enemy of Protestant ascend- 
ancy, and a violent opponent of the 
Government. Mrs. Douglas, mother 
of Lady Cloncurry, then waited on 
Lord Manners, and unsuccessfully 
urged the claims of her grandchild- 
ren. His lordship informed her 
that “ Lord Cloncurry was hostile to 
the Government, and that when a 
woman marries to injure her child- 
ren’s prospects in life she must sub- 
mit to the consequences.” 

This conversation Mrs. Douglas 
took the very questionable course of 
embodying in an affidavit, which 
she swore before Lord Cloncurry, 
who, indignant at the liberty thus 
taken with his name, immediately 
addressed Lord Manners the follow- 
ing letter :?— 

“ Dublin, Fune 25, 1817. 

“ My Lord —..... Your lord- 
ship, in a recent interview with Mrs. 
Douglas, had the offensive and indis- 
creet candour to declare that, how- 
ever favourably you were disposed 
towards Lord Miltown, yet, that he 
being under my protection, the re- 
quest could not be granted, nor 
would you do anything in the busi- 
ness, because I was an ‘emancipator, 
an enemy to the Protestant ascend- 
ancy, and a violent opposer of the 
Government.’ And, in relation to 
Lady Cloncurry, you added, ‘that 
when a woman marries to injure her 
children she must submit to the 
consequences.’ Now, my lord, I 
forbear to dwell upon the indelicacy 


1 State Trials, vol. xxvii.. p. 469-530. 
2 Kecollections of Lord Cloncurry, p. 25¢. 
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of mixing up political prejudices 
with the duties of your high station, 
and I also forbear to enter into any 
justification of my principles; but 
permit meto ask your lordship, Where 
is the justice or equity of making 
them the ground for counteracting 
the humble wishes of a young noble- 
man, who, as a ward of your court, 
is peculiarly under your guardianship 
and protection? and why should 
you use my name in a manner cal- 
culated to excite his prejudices, and 
the prejudices of his family, against 
me, by attributing to me the disap- 
pointment of his hopes? 

“T am never ashamed to avow 
my political principles, and do not 
think them less respectable for dif- 
fering from those of your lordship. 
I am deeply interested in the pro- 
sperity and happiness of my native 
country, and detest that narrow- 
minded bigotry which destroys both. 
If you think you ought to punish me 
for this, you should confine that 
punishment to myself, and not visit 
it on an unoffending person. 

“Your hostility to me seems to 
have commenced from the following 
circumstances :—Soon after your.ap- 
pointment’ to the seals in Ireland, 
you removed Mr. Wogan Browne,! 
my neighbour and friend, from the 
magistracy of two. counties, leaving 
him that of a third, so that you either 
insulted him gratuitously, or you 
knowingly left an improper person 
in the commission. That he was 
undeserving of such treatment, every 
one who knew him will allow ; he 
was the best magistrate, country 
gentleman, grand-juror, and landlord, 
whose loss we had to deplore for 
many years. 

** An accomplished scholar, kind- 
hearted and liberal, he spent a large 
fortune by a profuse and almost in- 
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discriminate hospitality, which we 
have not seen since in Kildare, - 

““His good sense and moderation 
checked the indignation which such 
an insult excited in every man of 
property: in the country. The.cir- 
cumstance, however, was alluded to 
at a county meeting, and I could not 
help condemning such a proceeding 
of a stranger [the Chancellor], with- 
out property in the country, towards 
such a man as Mr. Browne. To 
this I attribute your marked hostility 
to me in every little matter when 
you have the power to show it; if 
confined to myself, I should treat it 
with utter indifference, but. when 
brought to bear on others who hap- 
pen to be connected with me, I feel 
myself called on to remonstrate 
against such injustice.” 

The Chancellor, in reply,? stated 
that he conceived Lord Cloncurry’s 
letter extremely offensive, and a gross 
misrepresentation of facts, as far as 
Lord Milltown was concerned ; and 
he denied that he ever heard of Lord 
Cloncurry’s expressing any opinion 
on Mr. Wogan Browne’s dismissal. 
Having so far explained, he thus 
concludes :—“ I assure your lordship 
that your style of writing to me 
makes me perfectly indifferent to any 
opinion you may form or express 
upon my conduct on that or on any 
other occasion.—Your humble ser- 
vant, ** MANNERS,” 

Lord Cloncurry then forwarded a 
copy of Mrs. Douglas’s affidavit to 
the Chancellor, who denied that he 
had ever used the words attributed 
to him, and complained that “ she 
should have made the supposed sub- 
stance of a conversation, which was 
pressed upon him in his study, the 
subject of an affidavit. He then 
added that “he was abominably 
treated by Lord Cloncurry and Mrs, 


1 Wogan Browne was the /ast of the Browne's of Castle Browne, an old ‘family in 
the county of Kildare. In 1815, the illustrious order of the Jesuits purchased this noble 


mansion from its ancient proprietors, and c’ 


hanged its name to that of Clongowes Wood 


College,—a college now remarkable for sending its pupils to the foremest ranks in the 
learned professions of engineering, of law, and of medicine. 


® Recollections of Lord Cloncurry, p. 258. ee eed 
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Douglas. In 1817, Lord Talbot 
succeeded to the Viceroyalty, and 
one of his first acts was to grant to 
the Leeson family the privileges so 
much desired and so long withheld. 

Lord Manners continued to the 
end to be, as he had been in the 
commencement of his career, the 
supporter of the Prince of Wales. 
From his appointment to the Irish 
Bench to the year 1820 his name is 
rot to be found even once amongst 
the speakers of the House of Lords. 
In that year, however, he was at his 
postduring the memorable trialof the 
fallen and unfortunate Queen Caro- 
line. And here let us look back on 
the early life of him who had been 
the cause of that fall. 

George IV. had loved another 
woman, whom he had married be- 
fore he had completed his five- 
and-twentieth year; but that mar- 
riage was celebrated by a minister of 
the Roman Church. It was per- 
formed by a priest in holy orders, 
and yet it was contrary to the laws 
of the land, for the unhappy lady 
(Mrs. Fitzherbert) was a Catholic. 
Thus, while the humblest of his 
father’s subjects could give his hand 
and his heart to the woman he loved, 
the heir to the throne of England 
was debarred fgom acknowledging as 
his wife her to whom the laws of 
God, though not of man, had bound 
him for ever. Great was the excite- 
ment when it was rumoured abroad 
that the Prince of Wales had married 
a Roman Catholic, and that he had 
thereby incapacitated himself from 
succeeding to the Crown. Mr. 
Fox came to the House of Com- 
mons, and denied the fact in 
the most explicit manner, and 
further he stated, on direct authority, 
that no such marriage had ever taken 
place. He had been deceived. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert (for so we must call her) 
at first demanded a public retraction, 
and although she yielded this point, 
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yet would she never speak to Mr, 
Fox again, who, on his. part, com- 
plained strongly of the duplicity to 
hich he had been subjected. At 
the Prince, in 1794, borne 
down by the load of debts, consented 
to the only terms on which his father 
would aid in relieving him from their 
burden—marriage ; and thus forget- 
ful of other vows he became, on the 
8th of April, 1795, the husband of 
his first cousin, Caroline, daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick. His 
Royal Highness had never before 
that time been in her society. He 
knew nothing of her temper, her 
acquirements, or her tastes ; he mar- 
ried her merely for the enormous 
fortune she possessed. Disgust and 
alienation followed. The birth of 
a daughter, the Princess Charlotte, 
was powerless to reconcile them. 
When too late, she found that she 
was united to a heartless voluptuary, 
who, treating her with contumely, 
at last renounced all right over her 
as a husband, and gave her a license 
to follow his example in forgetting 
that the conjugal relations. had ever 
subsisted between them. Driven by 
his cruelty at last into doubtful so- 
ciety, the Princess Caroline became 
wholly indifferent to public opinion, 
and was guilty of countless levities 
which compromised her fair fame." 
Persecuted in England, the unfor- 
tunate princess took the ill-advised 
and fatal step of passing over to the 
Continent ; but her husband's love 
accompanied her not in her travels. 
She proceeded to the north of Italy ; 
and there, there was introduced into 
her household a menial servant whose 
name was Bergami. For the short 
space of three weeks did he hold 
the place that was assigned to him 
amongst his fellow-servants: what 
followed is well known to every 
reader of English history.? He ac- 
companied her Royal Highness to 
Milan, to Rome, to Naples, to Pales- 





? Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Great Britain, vol. viii., p. 290. 
Vide Allison’s History of Europe, under date 1820, 
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tine. But why proceed we farther 
in the relation of those incidents 
painful to remember ? 


In 1819 it was known that a com-' 


mission sent to Milan had been dili- 
gently employed in collecting evi- 
dence against the Princess. In the 
month of June in that year, Mr. 
Brougham, who had become her 
confidential adviser, proposed, with- 
out her knowledge, that on condition 
of £35,000 a year being settled by 
Act of Parliament upon her for her 
life, that she would agree ever after 
to live abroad. The Prince of Wales 
was strongly opposed to this com- 
promise : he strenuously contended 
for a divorce as not only justified but 
called for under the circumstances, 
which he maintained were such as 
would entitle any private subject to 
that remedy. The ministers, on the 
other hand, were advised that if the 
Princess had been faithless to her 
husband, that recriminations would 
follow, and that it would appear that 
he, too, had forgotten his marriage 
vows, and that he who had been the 
cause of the fall of his unhappy wife, 
would himself fail in obtaining the 
dissolution of his marriage. They 
therefore accepted the compromise. 
Thus matters remained until the 
summer of the following year. On 
the z9th of January, 1820, George 
III. died, and the Prince Regent 
ascended the throne as George IV. 
The Princess, now Queen Caroline, 
became entitled to have her name 
inserted in that portion of the liturgy 
where petitions were offered up for 
“his most religious and gracious 
Majesty,” the supreme head of the 
Church of England. The King’s 
name had been inserted, but the 
Queen’s was omitted. Indignant at 
this fresh insult, Queen Caroline re- 
turned to England on the 6th of 
June, when a bill was immediately 
brought into the House of Lords 
for divorcing and degrading her. 
To carry this measure through the 


House, it became requisite and ne- 
cessary to establish the several accu- 
sations made in the preamble ; and 
the measure then assumed the ap- 
pearance, and, in common farlane, 
the name of “the trial of Queen 
Caroline.” Witnesses were brought 
over from Italy and other countnes 
to establish her guilt. Lord Manners 
took an active part against the 
accused. His virulent speech 
on that memorable trial reposes 
in Uecent obscurity, accessible to. 
few, in the Parliamentary debates." 
His lordship, having analysed the-’ 
evidence, said, “‘ That proofs so cir- 
cumstantial as those which had been 
advanced in the case could not be 
doubted. He was of opinion that 
the evidence had substantiated the 
allegations in the Bill. There was- 
no man who could regret more than 
he did that such a Bill should be- 
come necessary; but as it was ne- 
cessary, their lordships were bound 
to do their duty. It was impossible 
to allow this woman to ascend the 
throne, after the establishment of 
the case against her. The arguments 
in support of the Bill he considered 
to be irresistible. He was perfectly 
satisfied in his mind that the. pre- 
amble had been proved, and there- 
fore he would give his consent to 
the second reading of the Bill.” ¢ 
Lord Manners was followed by 
other speakers. The Ministry had 
expected a large majority in the 
Upper House; but some of their 
lordships wavered at the last hour, 
and on a division, the third reading 
was carried by so small a majority— 
only nine votes—that all hope of 
success in the Commons was at an 
end. The Bill was accordingly with- 
drawn, and the people remembered 
how the Great Founder of the Christ- 
ian faith had forbidden divorces in 
the old times before them, and how 
he said, “‘ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, com- 
miteth adultery against her.” 





1 Hansard, vol. iii., n.s.. column 1646, 


2 St. Mark xi. 2. St. Luke xvi. 18. 
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We regret we are unable to lay 
before our readers the particulars of 
a trial which would force a smile 
fromthe young and a blush from 
the fair. Suffice it to say that the 
wpst Her Royal Highness caused 
much scandal at the Italian courts, 
and that on one occasion she was 
forced to retire in shame (if shame 
she had any) from a masked ball in 
Naples, where she was dressed (if 
we may use the expression) as “ the 
genius of history.” But these are 
subjects now forgotten, even by the 
licentious. 

The popularity of the King had 
rapidly declined during the tral of 
his Queen. The question irresistibly 
forced itself on the mind, was he 
not, answerable for the conduct of 
her whom he had driven from be- 
neath the shadow of his roof to be 
a helpless wanderer, surrounded by 
temptations, in distant countries? 
But his popularity soon returned in 
Ireland, which he visited in the fol- 
lowing year—and never was sove- 
reign received with greater enthu- 
siasm. Then, for the first time since 
the Union, were the distinctions of 
Catholic and Protestant forgotten, 
and all parties vied in giving a 
hearty welcome to the first English 
king who came on a peaceful mis- 
sion to the Irish shores. The dis- 
like engrafted in his nature to the 
Roman faith prevented Lord Man- 
ners from coming much into contact 
with the Catholics, and he accord- 
ingly absented himself at this time 
as much as possible from court. 
During the six years following the 
visit of George IV. to Ireland, Lord 
Manners held the seals; but his 
decisions are not entitled to much 
weight, and receive but little atten- 
tion from the judges of the Courts 
of Equity. At length the change of 
ministry, in 1827, caused his resigna- 
tion, and he took his seat for the 
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last time in the Court of Chancery 
on the 27th of July in that year. 
The business of the day having 
closed, the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Joy, rose amidst breathless silence, 
and in language,’ it is said, of irony, 
thus addressed the retiring Chan- 
cellor :— 

“My Lorp,—As your Lordship is 
about to retire from that high station 
which you have filled in this country, 
and as we see you now for the last 
time in this court, where you have 
presided more than twenty years, we 
cannot suffer the occasion to pass 
without endeavouring to express, 
though in very inadequate terms, 
some of those feelings with which 
we view your departure from 
amongst us. My brethren have 
done me the honour of selecting me 
as their organ to express our com- 
mon feelings upon the occasion 
which has assembled us before you. 
When, my lord, we consider that 
during your continuance in office, no 
fewer than 4469 causes have been 
decided by you, and of these only 
fourteen have been reversed and 
seven varied in some particulars ;? 
when we revert to your lordship’s 
inflexible rule never to close your 
sittings whilst a single cause re- 
mained undisposed of, we cannot 
but admire that distinguished 
ability, that strict impartiality, and 
that unremitting assiduity with 
which you have discharged the 
duties of your office. The anxiety 
which you have always evinced to 
elevate our profession, and to 
cherish in its members that purity 
of conduct for which they ought to 
be ever distinguished, has entitled 
you to our warmest regards ; whilst 
the dignified urbanity and uniform 
courtesy which have always marked 
your intercourse with every indivi- 
dual of the Bar, whether in public or 
private, have so identified you with 


1 Shiel’s Legal and Political Sketches, vol., p. 275. 
2 Before the estabiishment of the Court of Appeal in Chancery appeals were com- 
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our most ifying recollections, 
that in losing you, we feel we are 
deprived not only of the judge 
whom we respect, but the friend 
whom we love. It would be foreign 
to the character in which we address 
you, to advert to those amiable 
qualities. which distinguish you in 
private life, to enlarge on that 
charity which knows no bounds, or 
to describe the feelings of the widow 
and the orphan at your departure ; 
but I may express the sincere senti- 
ments of my brethren who surround 
me, and assure you that your 
memory will long remain associated 
with our kindest feelings, and that 
your retirement from office cannot 
and will not efface that affectionate 
attachment with which you are re- 
garded by us, and which must 
always make us deeply interested 
in your future happiness and wel- 
fare.” 

The Chancellor having replied in 
the usual terms of gratitude to the 
bar, thanked them for the assistance 
they had afforded him, and then 
withdrew. He was subsequently 
honoured with a parting address 
‘from the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. Richard Lalor 
‘Shiel’s picture of Lord Manners’ 
‘farewell is amusing.! But every 
‘word uttered by the Attorney-Gen- 
-eral he stamps with falsehood, Can 
it be that Mr. Joy would thus lend 
‘himself to a solemn mockery? Can 
it be that he lavished praises on the 
man whom he despised, and that, 
too, when he was descending from 
the bench ?—Impossible ! 

Lord Manners returned immedi- 
ately to England, and lived thencefor- 
ward near Bury St. Edmund’s, His 
lordship appears to have but seldom 
taken any part in the parliamentary 
debates, His undying hatred, how- 
‘ever, to the Church of Rome, called 
him to his place in the House of 
Lords in 1829, when the question of 
‘Catholic Emancipation was forced 
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on the Government. That Act, 
which was introduced and prepared 
by Sir Robert Peel, contained 
neither the provision for the vefo, 
nor that for bribing priests; but it 
was accompanied by a certain other 
Act, as fatal, perhaps, as either of 
those, namely, the disfranchisement 
of all the forty-shilling freeholders in 
Ireland. Sir Robert was determined, 
at least, not to yield this point. It 
was the forty-shilling freeholders, 
who had humbled the Beresford 
domination in Waterford, and de- 
stroyed the Foster monopoly in 
Louth ; it was the forty-shilling free- 
holders who had carried O’Connell 
triumphantly to the head of the poll 
in Clare; and by destroying that 
whole class of voters, Peel hoped, 
very reasonably, not only to render 
the remaining voters more amenable 
to corrupt influences, but also to 
take away the motive, which had 
heretofore existed, for granting 
leases to small farmers, and thus, in 
good time, to turn those independent 
farmers into tenants-at-will. 

The debates on the Relief Bill 
were, as might have been expected, 
very violent and bitter. The fana- 
tical section of English and Irish 
Protestantism was deeply moved. 
In the mind of those people, all was 
lost ; and Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke were almost directly charged 
with being agents of the Pope of 
Rome. However, the bill passed 
through its two first readings in the 
Commons; and the third reading 
was passed on the 30th of March, 
by a majority of thirty-six. Next 
day it was carried to the House of 
Lords ; and on the 2nd of April, its 
second reading was moved by the 
Duke of Wellington, who made no 
scruple to urge its necessity, in order 
“to prevent civil war.” Sir Robert 
Peel, in his argument for the law, 
had been less explicit and straight- 
forward than the Duke—he had 
only said the measure was needful, 
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to prevent great dangers and “public 
calamity.” 


Lord Manners was strongly op- 
posed to the passing of this measure, 
against which he both spoke and 
voted. He said' “that he had to 
complain of the Irish Catholic As- 
sociation, and the tendency of their 
speeches to inflame and exasperate 
the public mind. He deprecated 
the spirit which had prevailed in all 
the proceedings of that ill-regulated 
and angry political association. 
It was impossible, he said, to grant 
the Catholics the concessions they 
sought, and afford any protection to 
the Established Reformed Church of 
Ireland, in the (then) present temper 
of the Irish nation. The Catholic 
Association, which might be con- 
sidered as displaying the spirit and 
disposition of their brethren, had 
hitherto done their utmost—in many 
instances but too successfully—to 
separate the tenant from his land- 
lord, to produce discord and anarchy 
throughout the country, and to es- 
trange the loyalty and allegiance of 
all their fellow-subjects over whom 
they could exert any influence. It 
had been said that concessions to 
the Catholics were demanded by 
policy and justice ; but he could not 
perceive the applicability of either. 
With every disposition to grant 
emancipation, if such a measure 
could be conceded consistently with 
safety to the Establishment, he could 
not consent, under existing circum- 
stances, to acknowledge claims 
which were essentially pernicious 
to the Protestant religion.” 

His opposition, was, however, in 
vain, and the measure was car- 
ried through the House of Lords 
by a majority of one hundred and 
four. The passing of the Catholic 
Reliet Bill was followed by a bill for 
disfranchising the forty-shilling free- 
holders, and for raising the county 
qualification to #10 a year—five, 
times the qualification required in 
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England. Only seventeen members. 
of the House of Commons voted 
against this grievous injustice. It 
was introduced? by Sir Robert Peel 


on the ostensible ground that there 
was too great a disposition on the 


part of Irish landlords to divide their 


land into minute portions—that the: 


franchise was a mere instrument 
with which the landed aristocracy 
exercised power and control over 
the elections, and this control had 
passed lately into the hands of the 
priests, which was wrong. In other 
words, he would disfranchise the 
small farmers because they had 
shown themselves capable of acting. 
independently. Lord Manners, in: 
support of the bill, said that— 


“ Judging from the practical effects. 


of the bill of 1793, he could not con- 
ceive any measure more calculated 
to improve the general state of Ire- 
land, and improve the poorer classes. 
of its inhabitants, than the proposed 
bill. It would renew and strengthen 
those. ties between landlord and 
tenant so beneficial to both, but 
which had been broken in by the Ca- 


tholic Relief Act of 1793. He looked. 


on the bill as an act of justice, and 


one which would confer considerable- 


benefit upon a great portion of the 
forty-shilling freeholders themselves. 

. . . He supported the bill before 
their lordships from a moral convic- 
tion that it would improve the morals 
of the people, and add to the public 


peace of Ireland. But as this bill’ 


was so intimately connected with 
another measure (Catholic Emanci- 
pation), still within their lordship’s 
House he hoped he might be allowed 
to say a few words upon it. He had 
voted against that other measure, 
but he had done so with pain, as it 
must ever give him pain to vote 
against the noble Duke (Wellington), 
for whom he entertained the highest 
respect. 
Duke and his colleagues, that in 
having changed their opinions on 
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this great question, they had not 
diminished, but increased their con- 
fidence in him. When he saw the 
noble Duke and his friends sup- 
ported by so many noblemen whose 
wisdom, talent, and integrity, were 
unquestioned—men whose only in- 
terest was in the prosperity and tran- 
quillity of the country—so far from 
distrusting the noble Duke, he could 
not help fearing that his own opinion 
was not right. 

“ He (Lord Manners) hoped that 
he should find that his opinion was 
wrong ; and when the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill was passed into a law, 
he trusted it would have the effect 
of tranquillising Ireland, of uniting 
Protestant and Catholic, or at least 
of depriving the latter of all cause of 
complaint ; that it would strengthen 
the hands of Government, and give 
the country at large a more general 
confidence in the protection of the 
legislature.” 

Amongst those who opposed this 
measure were Lord Dungannon, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Huskin- 
son. Their argument was: “ If the 
forty-shilling freeholders had been 
corrupt, their disfranchisement might 
be defended ; but the only offence of 
the persons against whom the bill 
was directed had been, that they ex- 
ercised their privilege honestly and 
independently, and according to 
their conscience.” ! 

It is singular that O’Connell said 
not one word at any meeting, nor 
wrote even one letter? protesting 
against this wholesale abolition of 
the civil and political rights of those 
to whom he owed his election for 
Clare. This bill also passed, and 
thus the Government of the day de- 
sired to hold back with one hand 
what they had been obliged to give 
with the other. This debate was 
the last in which Lord Manners took 
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an active part. Old age, with its in- 
firmities, was closing fast around him. 
He then retired from public life, and. 
spent the remainder of his days in 
the society of his wife and child. 
He had been twice married ; first to 
aldaughter of Sir John Copley, Bart.,. 
and secondly to the sister of Lord. 
Glengall. By his second marriage 
he had an only son, who was born 
in 1818, and who became, on the 
death of Lord Manners, in 1842, 
second Baron. 

We have now closed our memoir 
of this Chancellor, whose memory 
is still fresh amongst many of the 
seniors of the Bar; and they even. 
now speak in unmeasured terms of. 
his affability, of his kindness in de- 
meanour, of his ignorance of law, 
and of his bigotry. Few of his de- 
cisions, it is true, have been re- 
versed, but how few have been ap- 
pealed from ? Appeals were then un- 
known, except in cases of great im- 
portance. The court of appeal in. 
Chancery had no existence in those- 
days, and the appeal must have- 
been carried direct to the House of 
Lords. The bar, however, shared in. 
the parting address of the Attorney- 
General, and we must take it that 
that address was not one of cutting. 
irony, as Richard Lalor Sheil would. 
lead us to suppose.’ When on the 
bench this Chancellor was known 
by the name of “ Manners without 
Law,” as one of his successors was of 
“ Law without Manners.” 

Reporters in Chancery “empore 
Lord Manners: Messrs. Ball* and 
Beatty. 

(110.) A.D, 1827.—SiR ANTHONY 
Hart, Knt.—Sir Anthony Hart, 
the son of a Unitarian minister, was 
born in the year 1759, in the island 
of St. Christopher.° Atan early age 
he was sent to England for edu- 
cation, and placed at Tunbridge 





* Alison's History of Europe. 
* Afterwards Master in Chancery. 
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School, In the year 1776 he was 
admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple, and called to the bar in 
1781. He practised first in the 
West Indies, and afterwards at the 
Chancery Bar in England. In 1807 
he was appointed one of his Ma- 
jesty’s counsel, and in the same year 
elected a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. In 1813, he was selected 
to fill the office of Solicitor-General 
to her Majesty Queen Charlotte. 
On the 20th May, 1827, he was ap- 
pointed successor to Sir J. Leach, as 
Vice-Chancellor of England; he 
also received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was sworn in as one of 
his Majesty's Privy Council. Inthe 
autumn of the same year, on the re- 
tirement of Lord Manners, he was 
raised to the Chancellorship of Ire- 
land. One of Lord Norbury’s in- 
numerable jokes was made on this 
appointment—“ That the Govern- 
ment had treated the Irish with 
their wonted injustice: deprived 
them of what they needed, and 
given them what they had already 
possessed — taken away Manners, 
and gave them art.” 

Though there werefew atthe equity 
bar in England whose learning in 
the law was equal to that of Sir 
Anthony Hart, yet his appointment 
‘to the Court of Chancery was ex- 
‘tremely distasteful to the Irish law- 
yers, who were unanimous in their 
opinion, that Lord Plunket, a mem- 
ber of their own body, should have 
been selected for the vacant seat. 
Nevertheless the appointment was 
made, and Sir Anthony Hart no 
sooner arrived at his new residence 
m Dublin than his levees were 
«crowded by the judges, the serjeants, 
.and by barristers of all political 
shades. Widely different had been 
‘the conduct of the English bar when 
it was sought to place Lord Plunket 
on the English bench. No English 
lawyer would have practised before 
him ; his court would have been de- 
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serted, and he would have received, 
had he accepted the mastership of 
the Rolls in England, a reception 
widely different from that which 
awaited Sir Anthony Hart in Ire- 
land. 

The appointment of the new 
Chancellor is thus noticed in the 
Law Recorder for 1831, a periodical 
then lately ushered into existence: 
—“ Lord Manners is succeeded by 
Sir Anthony Hart, and the claims 
of the latter to the Chancellorship 
of Ireland supersedes those of Lord 
Plunket, now Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas. We congratulate 
Sir Anthony Hart on the good for- 
tune which placed him in the line 
of promotion next after Lord Man- 
ners and before Lord Plunket, be- 
cause, although he has abundant 
ability to succeed Lord Manners, it 
would be difficult for his country, or 
any country, to find an adequate 
successor to Lord Plunket. It 
would be a considerable difficulty 
even for a great English lawyer, to 
succeed Lord Plunket as Chancel- 
lor, and no great difficulty for any 
lawyer to succeed Lord Manners, 
Therefore, again we congratulate Sir 
Anthony Hart on the felicity and 
facility of his position, and feel no 
doubt that we may congratulate the 
suitors in Chancery on the difference 
between Sir Anthony Hart and his 
predecessor. 

“The present Chancellor of Ire- 
land seems to be under sixty years 
of age, with all the appearance of a 
hale constitution, and a placidity of 
temper which doubtless has been 
cherished by his long absence from 
all political strife or altercation. 
His previous professional life, with 
the exception of the short period 
during which he sat on the bench as 
Vice-Chancellor, has been that of 
a barrister of studious habits and 
extensive business.. His eye—some- 
what of the Curran description—is 
piercing yet kindly ; his features are 





3 Vide Portrait of Sir Anthony Hart—Law Recorder, vol, i., p. I. 
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‘strong, but not harsh ; and his coun- 
itenance is marked with the mingled 
traits of deep thought and good hu- 
mour. He seems to possess, in an 


eminent degree, those two great 
qualities for a judge, in which so 


many of our Irish judges have been 
so lamentably deficient—we mean 
temper and patience. In other re- 
spects he may be distinguished from 
those judicial characters last referred 
to—of the lofty arrogance, of the 
imperious superciliousness that so 
often accompanies authority, of the 
insolence of office, of the proud 
man’s conturfiely, he has none. His 
conduct to the bar is communuica- 
tive, conversational, accommodating, 
friendly, and not more friendly to 
one man than to another. We distin- 
guish more of the brother barrister 
in him than in most judges whom 
we observe. His manner of doing 
business is of a man perfectly accus- 
tomed to it; the subjects seem 
quite familiar to him, with the ex- 
ception of the pecuiiarities of Irish 
practice ; and he discloses the fruits 
of his own professional experience 
in a mild and easy manner, in a 
ready flow of plain yet lucid lan- 
guage, and in low, yet loud under- 
tones, the most stimulating we ever 
heard ; no single word is lost to any 
man in the court.” 

Sir Anthony Hart had been but a 
short time in office, when a circum- 
stance occurred which threatened 
to bring the entire business of the 
court to a dead lock. Sir William 
MacMahon, then Master of the 
Rolls, appointed Mr. Frederick 
Shaw,! as his Secretary, with whom 
all petitions “addressed” to his 
Honour, and movable in the Rolls 
Court, should be lodged. The 
Chancellor denied that the Master 
of the Rolls had power to appoint a 
secretary ; and he directed, after the 
question had been brought before 
him by Mr. Shaw, that in future all 
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petitions in the Court of Chancery 
should be directed to the Chancellor 
and lodged with his secretary, and 
he added that there was no power to 
enforce an order made on a petition 
directed personally to the Master of 
the Rolls. There wasno analogy what- 
ever between the offices of Master of 
the Rolls in England and Ireland. In 
England that functionary has a 
secretary, and petitions addressed to 
His Honour are lodged with him. 
But the one is a judicial officer by 
prescription, and the other is not ; 
the Masters of the Rolls in England 
appoint their secretaries, and have 
done so from the reign of Richard IL, 
while in Ireland no such case can be 
made. That office has had its judicial 
function, of which it was deprived in 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century, only restored to it in- the 
year 1801, by the Act of 41st 
George III.2 The question was 
one of the greatest interest, but 
which could not be given ém extenso 
in the pages of a magazine. Should, 
however, the reader desire to be 
more fully informed on the subject, 
he is referred to the legal reports of 
those days, where much interesting 
learning on the early history of the 
office may be obtained. 

We now pass from the settlement 
of the grave question at issue between 
the two great dignitaries of the law, 
to a question of not lesser import- 
ance as affecting the rights and 
liberties of the subject, which was 
brought before the Chancellor in re- 
lation to an order made in the in- 
ferior courts, by certain justices of 
the peace, in the south of Ireland, 
whereby professional men were en- 
tirely excluded from practising in 
these courts. 

That the magistrates of the last, 
and of the early part of this century, 
had an innate horrer of attornies, is 
a matter too well-known to dispute. 
The cause of such dislike is self- 





1 Now the Right Hon, Sir Frederiek Shaw, Bart., Recorder of Dublin. 
? Molloy’s Reports, vol. i—Law Recorder, vol. i. 
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evident. When the humble and op- 
pressed people had not the assist- 
ance of those men, the rich and the 
powerful might treat them, as they 
too often did, as serfs ; but when the 
attorney, the real protector of the li- 
berties of the people “ was at hand,” 
the country gentleman knew, perhaps 
to his cost, that he must adopt a 
different course with his humbler 
neighbours. The following adver- 
tisement, quaint and amusing, will 
convey to the mind an idea of the 
dread the Irish country gentleman 
had of attornies a hundred years 
ago : 

“To be let, from the rst of No- 
vember, 1779, the house and de- 








mesne of , situated near the 
town of H. d, in the Co. Gal- 
way. There is a rookery on the 


lands, good sportinge, and of an 
+y within 12 miles of any side. 
—Apply to,” &c. 
Later on, even in the present cen- 
tary, the county magistrates, were 

avourable to professional men 
practising in their courts, and rules 
were not unfrequently made to ex- 
clude them ; and it was a rule of 
this nature, made by the magistrates, 
at the Bruff Petty Sessions, county 
Limerick, that was now brought 
under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

It appears that on the 26th of 
August, 1829, the presiding justices 
were Mr. Darby O’Grady, and Mr. 
Michael Beavan ; on that occasion a 
civil case of much importance was in 
the list for hearing, being a summons 
to recover penalties under the 57th 
George III., chap. 108. Mr. Croke, 
a member of the bar, said he appear- 
ed as counsel in the case, but their 
worships having regard to the rule of 
their court, refused to hear him ; he 
persisted, and was forthwith put into 
the dock. Returning to Dublin, he 
brought the matter under the notice 
of the bar, who were unanimous in 
their condemnation of the conduct 
of the magistrates, which they con- 
ceived to be an insult to their pro- 
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fession. A meeting of the whole- 
Bar was convenéd, and the result 
was, that they adopted a memorial, 
which was presented to the Lord 
Chancellor, calling upon him to re- 
move those gentlemen from the com- 
mission of the peace. His lordship 
thencommunicated with Mr.O’Grady, . 
the senior magistrate, as follows— 

“ Dublin, 11th December, 1829. 

“Sir,—The memorial I transmit 
with this letter, was sent to me by 
the assembled Bar of Ireland. The- 
proceedings at the sessions to which. 
it refers, surprised me when I heard 
of them. As the head “of that body 
to whom his Majesty confided the 
dispensation of justice to his subjects. 
in this country, it is my dury to 
inform you, that it is the privilege 
of those subjects to be heard by 
counsel in all his courts, for support- 
ing and defending their civil nights ; 
and the rule last laid down in the 
court where you preside, precluding 
that privilege, is illegal, and must 
be rescinded.—I am, &c., 

“ ANTHONY Hart, C. 

“Darby O'Grady, Esq.” 

Mr. O'Grady instantly acknow- 
ledged the Chancellor’s letter, and 
informed his lordship that he would 
lay his communication and the 
memorial before the magistrates on 
the next Petty Sessions at Bruff. 
On the 16th December, he made the 
following statement, in which, it will 
be observed, he admits that by a 
rule of his court neither counsel nor 
any other professional person would 
be heard : 

“ My Lord,—At a Petty Sessions, 
held at Bruff, on the 26th of August 
last, the undersigned were the pre- 
siding magistrates, and the court 
was unusually crowded. A case 
against the toll-keeper of the fair of 
Drummin was called on. <A Jerson 
addressed the bench from the midst 
of the crowd, under the gallery, and 
at the back of the court. The 


magistrates desired him, if he had 
anything to say to the case before 
the court, to come forward and say 
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iit, This Jerson then, without moving 
‘from his place in the crowd which 
was pressing on, said he was engaged 
in this case. The magistrates re- 
plied that it was the rule of the 
-court not to hear professional persons, 
This ferson then said that the rule 
‘ought to be departed from, and was, 
he thought, unconstitutional. The 
magistrates replied, it was the rule 
-of the court, and that what he 
thought of it could not induce them 
to depart from it. He then added, 
thit what he thought of it was of as 
‘much consequence as what they 
thought of it. He then became 
-silent, and the case before the court 
was proceeding, when the business 
of the court was interrupted by a 
‘very general riot and disturbance, 
occasioned by the mob forcing its 
way into the court, and this erson 
: at itshead, advancing in a riotous, 
menacing manner, using abusive 
.language and insulting expressions 
‘to the magistrates, and holding up 
his clenched fists towards them in a 
‘threatening attitude. The magis- 
\trates instantly desired the police to 
put this ferson in the dock, and he 
was put in accordingly. He so re- 
mained in the dock fifteen or twenty 
‘minutes, when, on making an abso- 
‘lute apology for his misconduct, he 
~was discharged. Here it may be 
necessary to remark that this person 
iheard the bench refuse to hear a 
professional gentleman (stating that 
 therule forbad it),and also thathesaw 
. aman committed to the dock for in- 
sulting one of the magistrates, and 
that both those occurrences took 
:place immediately previous to his 
first addressing the court. He there- 
fore knew the rule of the court. 
“ The magistrates had never seen 
. this person before, but after he was 
some time in the dock they were told 
his name was Croke, and that he was 
.a barrister. ‘This the magistrates 


think it right to state, that neither 
the rank or profession of any person 
-could have shielded him in a court 
‘where they presided from the 
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punishment due to such gross mis- 
conduct. 

“From the unusually thronged 
state of the court, from the noise pro- 
ceeding from the crowd, and from 
the part in the centre of it taken by 
Mr. Croke, who appeared as leader, 
there was nothing in Mr. Croke’s 
appearance or manner to alter the 
unfavourable impression; his face 
was partly disguised, as if to prevent 
his being recognised, and from his 
dress and deportment, and the whole 
tenor of his conduct, the magistrates 
never suspected he was a gentle- 
man, and had considerable doubts 
whether he was sober. The very 
unfavourable impressions on the 
minds of the magistrates have re- 
ceived strong confirmation from in- 
formation which has since reached 
them, and they beg to call your lord- 
ship’s attention to the followi 
facts: When Mr. Croke cael 
the Bruff Petty Sessions House, 
which is also the Quarter Sessions’ 
Court-house, he addressed the crowd 
collected in the hall in a loud and 
distinct voice, and told them he was 
come there to humble the magis- 
trates ; that he would be assistant 
barrister for that day, and several 
other such-like observations. The 
clerk of the court, seeing Mr. Croke 
was a stranger, and hearing he was 
a barrister, offered to conduct him 
to the seat set apart for professional 
persons, which offer Mr. Croke de- 
clined, and kept his (statien in 
the midst of the crowd at the back 
of the court. This place Mr. Croke 
occupied during his conversation 
with the magistrates, nor did he leave 
it until he began the riot for which 
he was committed ; and he was not 
arrested in his scandalous career 
until he had reached the bench, and 
was proceeding to scramble into it. 

“The magistrates beg, in conclu- 
sion, to assure your lordship, that 
from their own observation, backed 
by the information they have re- 
ceived from others, they are con- 
vinced that Mr. Croke came to the 
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petty sessions of Bruff, on the 28th 
of August last, with the intention of 
creating a riot; that he did after- 
wards create a riot; and that, con- 
sistently with the duty they owe to 
their country, to the administration 
of the laws entrusted to them, and 
their own characters as magistrates 
and gentlemen, the most lenient 
course they could have bestowed 
towards Mr. Croke was that which 
they adopted. 

“With respect to reparation, the 
magistrates think, from the perusal 
of this statement, your lordship will 
perceive it would be due to them, 
had not that person already atoned 
for his misconduct by a very full and 
satisfactory apology. 

“The magistrates feel great deli- 
cacy in making any allusion to the 
memorial presented by the assembled 
Bar of Ireland, and which your lord- 
ship has transmitted to them. The 
magistrates hold the Bar collectively 
in high esteem ; to many members 
of that respectable profession they 
are bound by ties the nearest and 
dearest ; with great reluctance, there- 
fore, they feel obliged to offer an 
observation on that extraordinary 
document. 

“Tt may be doubted that any body 
whatever (and the Bar are no excep- 
tion) should be allowed to decide 
on their own privileges ; but when in 
the assertion of those privileges foul 
imputations are to be cast on others, 
there is no doubt that the greatest 
caution should mark their proceed- 
ings. - In the resolutions of the Bar 
the magistrates do not see that ex- 
treme caution which they should 
have expected from so august an 
assembly. The Bar began by taking 
for granted a statement the truth of 
which they do not pretend to have 

“investigated, but on the faith of 
which they do not hesitate to adju- 
dicate ; and accordingly they pro- 
nounce sentence on magistrates over 
whom they cannot presume to have 
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any control ; and, finally, they calh 
on your lordship to carry into exe- 
cution this well-digested condemna- 
tion. 

“Tt seems awkward that when 
lawyers are employed legally and. 
constitutionally to protect and en- 
force the rights of others, time and. 
money are squandered in lavish pro- 
fusion before any conclusion can be 


arrived at ; but when they undertake- 


their own cause, with a hop, step, 
and a jump, ‘they. can clear away 
every obstacle, pronounce their sen- 
tence, and leaving law, justice, and 


jury far behind, with an unpardon-. 
able temerity, call on your lordship. 


to become their executioner.—We 
have the honour to be, &c., 
* DarBy O'GRADY. 
“ MICHAEL BEVAN.” 
To this communication the Chan- 
cellor replied that he would submit: 
their statement to the adjourned 
meeting of the Bar ; and should their 
differences prove irreconcileable, he 
apprehended that the subject-matter 
in dispute should be referred to some 
other tribunal. Mr. Croke then. 
brought an action against the magis- 
trates for a libel, which he insisted 
was contained in their letter to the: 
Lord Chancellor. The case was tried 


before Lord Plunket, and resulted. 


in a verdict for the plaintiff, £500 
damages, and 6d. costs. 

The bar, in thus bringing this in- 
sult to their body under the notice: 
of the Chancellor, had conferred a 
boon on the public at large; for 
almost immediately the rule pre- 
venting suitors having the assistance 
of counsel was rescinded in every 
court where it prevailed throughout 
the country. This was not the first 
time that the Bar upheld their privi- 
leges when invaded even by the- 
magistrates of the superior courts. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, the learned author 
of Jreland before the Union, relates 
that Lord Clonmel, when Chief Jus- 
tice, had used rough language to 





1 Ireland before the Union, 5th Ed, p. 56. 
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a barrister pleading before him ; the 
bar considered themselves insulted, 
a meeting was held, and a severe 
condemnation of his lordship’s con- 
duct voted with only one dissentient 
voice, and an unprecedented resolu- 
tion entered into, that until his 
lordship publicly apologised, no bar- 
rister would either take a brief, ap- 
pear in the Court of King’s Bench, 
or sign any pleadings. The experi- 
ment was actually tried ; the judges 
sat, but no counsel appeared, no 
cause was prepared, the attorneys 
all vanished, and their lordships had 
the Court to themselves. There 
was no alternative, and Lord Clon- 
mel had to make atonement by 
publishing a very ample apology in 
the public papers of the day. 

On the retirement of the Duke 
of Wellington, in 1830, Sir Anthony 
Hart was recalled. When it be- 
came known that he had concluded 
his list, Mr. Saurin, Q.C., on the part 
of the bar, said that he was authorised 
“to express their high sense of the 
public advantage which had been de- 
rived from his impartiality, unwearied 
diligence, and masterly knowledge 
of the business and practice of 
the Court. He was instructed to 
convey to his lordship the sense of 
the profession and the tribute of their 
applause for the almost matchless pa- 
tience which he had shown to every 
member of the profession, and for 
the courtesy which had characterised 
his lordship while presiding in that 
Court.” 

The Chancellor, overcome with 
emotion, replied that “he had given 
himself some credit for firmness in 
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all the vicissitudes of life, but that 
it had failed him now. It was not 
the loss of dignity nor of office 
that he considered of the slightest 
value, but the recollection of the- 
time he had passed here, which to. 
him was a period of true social 
happiness. It was this which made: 
him feel the greatest reluctance in 
parting from such enjoyments. — It 
was not, therefore, without the deep- 
est emotion he must say farewell for 
ever.” 

To the general reader the life of’ 
Sir Anthony Hart is dull and unin- 
teresting. Though living in times of 
great political excitement, his name 
is to be found rather in the pages of 
the reports of decided cases, than in 
the history of those struggles yet 
fresh in the minds of men. 

It was while he presided in the- 
Court of Chancery, that the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill became the law 
of the land ; and yet he sought not 
for a seat in the Upper House, nor 
was he desirous of taking part in 
those debates which were foreign to 
his tastes. Parliamentary honours, 
through a long life, were unsought 
for and unfound by him. 

“Tt is a fact without precedent, 
that noone of Sir Anthony Hart's. 
decrees or orders, has ever been 
either reversed or varied in any 
one case.”' He survived his re- 
tirement from active life only one 
year, and died without issue, at his. 
residence, in Cumberland Street, 
Portman Square, on the 13th of 
December, 1831, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

OLIvER J. BURKE. 
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FEVERS. 


Our system of education notwith- 
standing all recent improvements 
still contains serious faults, Our 
«children spend years of their live in 
learning, or in endeavouring to learn 
the history and language of races 
‘who have ceased to exist for cen- 
tturies. They employ many hours 
in practising the composition of 
Latin and Greek verse ; in repeating 
ithe propositions of Euclid ; in solv- 
ing problems of Algebra; in study- 
ing the configuration of the earth ; 
the position of the stars ; the pheno- 
‘mena of physics. They are instructed 
on the composition of heavenly 
bodies, and all other bodies except 
their own. It is true they cultivate 
their outer frames, They row, they 
mun, they leap, they ride, they train 
until their muscles become as hard 
as a gladiator’s. But of the inner 
mechanism of their person, of the 
wheels within wheels which move 
tthe springs of life, which call into 
-activity the functions of the brain, 
the heart, the nerves; of the phy- 
‘sical history of man in health and 
‘disease in the great majority of cases, 
they know as much or as little as of 
tthe private affairs of the Grand 
Llama, It has always been a 
‘matter of surprise to us that people 
-of education should be so generally 
-destitute of all acquaintance with the 
‘rudimentry laws of physiology and 
‘pathology. Few but profesional 
men ever think of looking into the 
medical science; any layman in- 
‘quiring for himself is regarded as 
an eccentric character, and he is re- 
minded more or less politely of the 


dangers ofa little knowledge. We 
do not say that every man or woman 
should be able to attain a diploma 
at the College of Physicians or of 
Surgeons, or should attempt to pre- 
scribe for himself or herself in serious 
cases. But we hold that every well-in- 
formed individual should understand 
sufficiently the nature and mode of 
treatment of the most important and 
most frequent diseases, so as to co- 
operate intelligently with the doctor, 
and to watch closely the case in his 
absence. And the value ofskilful nurs- 
ing in acute disorders is every day 
becoming more apparent. ; 
Fevers have occupied a prominent 
place before the public lately, and 
those who probably had never heard 
the term enteric before, began to dis- 
cuss with wise shakes of their heads 
the daily progress of the Prince of 
Wales. Public hygiene and public 
healthare subjects that cannot be too 
much ventilated or canvassed, and 
though they may not be amusing 
topics to young ladies and young 
gentlmen of the period, therearemany 
thoughtful persons of both sexes who 
are ready and anxious to instruct 
themselves atevery opportunity. We 
purpose herein giving a brief outline 
of the origin and nature of typhus 
and typhoid fevers, so as to imparta 
few general facts destitute of techni- 
calities, avoiding at the same time as 
much as possible minute medical 
details. Not to repeat continually 
the names of the authorities to which 
we are indebted for the information 
contained in this paper, we note at 
first the works we have consulted.! 
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According to the present nomen- 
clature of diseases, there are in Great 
Britain four forms of continued fevers, 
viz: Typhus, typhoid, relapsing, and 
simple continued fever. Our remarks 
will be confined to the first two 
descriptions. The word fever has 
ever had with us an ominous sound. 
It represents several maladies of a 
kindred nature striking down the 
weak and the strong ; the young and 
the old; the rich and the poor; 
depriving them of power, of con- 
sciousness ; plunging them into 
wild, incoherent, delirious nightmare; 
until they are dragged by the malig- 
nant poison to an untimely grave, 
or until they are rescued by the 
beneficent influence of nature. 

Typhus has been variously desig- 
nated jail fever, hospital fever, putrid 
fever, brain fever, bilious fever, 
spotted fever, petechial fever, camp 
fever, and by numerous other names. 
It has been known in history for 
many centuries; for it has always 
been the scourge of armies, following 
in the wake of both conquerors and 
conquered. It slew, in 1489, a great 
portion of Ferdinand’s host before 
Granada. Indeed, war has been one 
of the greatest friends to typhus, and 
wars have supplied innumerable vic- 
tims to the pestilence. From the 
siege of Metz, in 1552, by the 
Emperor Charles V., to the siege of 
Metz, in 1870, by Prince Frederick 
Charles, the beleagurers and the 
beleagured have always equally 
suffered. During Napoleon’s wars 
the French as well as their enemies 
lost by this cause considerable num- 
bers of men. In Mayence alone, 
out of a successive garrison of 60,000 
soldiers in the years 1813-14, 25,000 
men perished in six months. In the 
Crimean war this disease raged 
among the allies, and the French 
especially were reduced in effectives 
to an alarming extent, and their 


whole force was seriously imperilled. 
Exposure to cold, fatigue, miasma, 
are evidently predisposing causes 
ae the body and rendering it 
more liable to the reception and 
absorption of the poison. But 
whether these predisposing causes 
may at times be converted into excit- 
ing causes, or whether fevers are 
generated only bycontagion or infec- 
tion from their own specific poison, 
does not appear to be satisfactorily 
settled. 

The origin of typhoid or enteric 
fever—formerly also called slow 
nervous fever, common continued 
fever, infantile hectric fever, entero- 
mesenteric fever, gastric fever, intes- 
tinal fever, pythogenic fever, bilious 
fever, gastro-bilious fever, muco-en- 
teritis, and by many other appella- 
tions—rests on the same doubtful 
thesis as that of typhus. It certainly 
spreads like wildfire through a house- 
hold, aschool, a barrack. In the 
wae Orphan School, St. John’s 

» (Lancet, 15th Nov., 1856), a 
case occurred ten days after the 
arrival of the patient ; within twenty- 
one days four more cases arose, and 
then thirty-six others simultaneously 
followed. That the poison is com- 
municable has been proved by 
numerous experiments. The con- 
tagion does not spread by mere 
touch, like small-pox, but by the 
scattering of the poison through the 
intestinal discharge. The origin of 
the first case in each outbreak ma’ 
have been casual, or imported, or it 
may have been due to a rekindling 
of some dormant germ left from a 
former similar attack. 

The virulent part of the specific 
poison, by which typhoid fever is 
communicated, is contained in the 
diarrhoeal discharges, which issue 
from the diseased and exanthema- 
tous bowel. These discharges dry- 
ing up, the germs of disease are thus 
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preserved as effectually as the crust 
of small-pox preserves the virus of 
that disease. The discharges from 
. the persons so affected are thrown 
into the water-closet, and the drains 
become saturated with the. specific 
poison of the disease in its most 
concentrated form, and the virus 
may be propagated in three ways. 
1. By percolation through the soil 
into the wells which supply drinking 
water to the inhabitants. 2. By 
issuing through defects in the sewers 
into the area of the inhabited houses. 
3. By exhalation through the aper- 
ture of small ill-trapped water-closets, 
which are at once the receptacles of 
the discharges from the sick and the 
resort of the healthy. When the 
specific poison thus issues into the 
air, the atmosphere generated is 
immeasurably more likely to com- 
municate the disease than that 
which immediately surrounds the 
fever patients. From the reports of 
the Registrar General, it appears 
that 100,000 to 150,000 cases of 
typhoid fever occur annually in 
England alone, of which 20,000 to 
30,000 are probably fatal. 

“ Every year 100,000 diseased in- 
testines continue for about a fort- 
night to discharge upon the ground 
floods of liquid charged with matters, 
on which the specific poison of a 
communicable disease has set its 
most specific mark.” The spread 
of the fever should be prevented by 
destroying, by the aid of powerful 
chemical agents, the action of the 
specific virus. The following pre- 
cautions are necessary. 1. All dis- 
charges from the body should be 
thrown into a vessel containing a 
strong solution of chloride of zinc. 
2. All tainted linen should immedi- 
_ately be plunged into water, strongly 
impregnated with the same agent. 
3. The water-closet should be 
flooded several times daily with a 
strong solution of chloride of zinc ; 
and chloride of lime should also be 
placed there to absorb any exhala- 
tions that might still arise. 
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These are among the most urgent 
measures recommended by the 
Privy Council in their last memoran- 
dums on the proceedings to be 
adopted in places attacked or 
threatened by epidemic disease. 

According to Dr. Murchison— 
who, probably, next to Sir W. Jen- 
ner, is the highest authority on fevers 
in this country—these disorders are 
the spontaneous result of dirt, bad 
drainage, and impure air. He desig- 
nates typhoid, pythogenic fever— 
that is, born of putrescence ; and con- 
siders that exposure to the effluvia 
of decayed animal or vegetable 
matter may cause it. This theory, 
on the other hand, is disputed by 
high authorities, among whom are 
Aitken, Barker, Watson, and Budd. 

Dr. Aitken doubts whether these 
causes can produce a specific dis- 
ease, which is of so specific a nature 
as to be maintained only by a 
specific contact. The state of ill- 
health induced by the decomposition 
of night soil, produces a condition of 
the system favourable to the deve- 
lopment, not alone of typhoid fever, 
but of many other diseases, such as 
cholera, dysentery, yellow fever, &c. 
This predisposition to such diseases 
seems to be exactly analagous to 
the preparation of a soil for seed. 
Organic matter exists continually on 
the surface of the earth, and it is 
very probable that germs of diseases 
may find therein a resting-place, 
although it may be only when ex- 
ceptional circumstances conspire, 
that they display their full power. 
According to him, the history of 
typhoid fever is wholly inexplicable 
upon the pythogenic theory of Mur- 
chison., 

The experiments of Dr. Barker 
prove that long exhalation of atmo- 
sphere, charged with gases evolved 
from decomposing organic matter, is 
capable of producing the following 
symptoms :—lIncreased heat of skin, 
thirst, irregular and feeble muscular 
contractions, and diarrhcea, These 
symptoms continue as long as the 
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person is exposed to the influence 
of the foul air ; but when the cause 
is removed, there is no continuance 
of symptoms, no recurrence or re- 
mittency, but a tendency to re- 
covery. Nocommunicable disorder 
is induced. 

Sir Thomas Watson does not 
admit, either, the spontaneous gene- 
ration of fevers in close, dirty, and 
ill-ventilated homes ; but he allows 
that if introduced therein it spreads 
with fearful rapidity. He brings as 
witnesses the inhabitants of the 
arctic regions, who dwell with air 
systematically excluded, and so 
offensive that a stranger could not 
endure it ; and yet continued fever is 
not known among them. ‘The same 
conditions obtained in slave ships, 
where poor wretches were crowded 
together in hot weather, until they 
perished of suffocation and dysen- 
tery, but not of fever. When these 
disorders existed in English gaols, 
they were always imported, never 
self-engendered. Indeed, Howard 
found continental prisons free from 
fevers, though to the full as offen- 
sive as ours. Therefore these could 
not have been created by filth and 
defective ventilation alone. Neither 
putrid exhalations of dead animal 
.and vegetable matters, nor the fceted 
atmosphere of dissecting-rooms, nor 
the noisome effluvia of full and ill- 
kept burial-grounds, create them. 
Tallow chandlers, glue and cat-gut 
makers, scavengers, dustmen, are 
not more subject to fevers than 
other men. Filth seems to be the 
nurse rather than the parent of fever. 
Let us cleanse, drain, ventilate by 
-all means, so as to improve the 
general health and diminish the 
predisposing causes ; but the speci- 
fic cause of a fever would appear to 
be its own poison. 

Dr. William Budd, of Clifton, an 
eminent authority, who was sum- 
moned on the late illness of the 
Prince of Wales, takes the same view 
as Dr. Aitken. “ A/utatis mutandus,” 
he writes, “it is the history of small- 
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pox, of scarlet fever, of malignant 
cholera. In all these specific con- 
tagions we meet with the same alter- 
nations of slumber and activity, of 
wide-spread prevalence in one place, 
while other places hard by remain 
free; and finally, with the same 
successive invasion of neighbouring 
places, in such way that the reign- 
ing disorder, be it small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, intestinal fever, or 
malignant fever, often begins to pre- 
vail in the new locality when it has 
already died out in the old..... 
There is only one thing of which 
these can be the characteristics ; 
and that is the specific poison which 
is bred of the disease, and by which 
the disease propagates, and which, 
in common with the other specific 
poisons perpetuated by the same 
aid, possesses all these properties.” 

Dr. Parkes, another high authority, 
writes thus :—‘ The grand fact is 
clear, that the occurrence of typhoid 
fever points out unequivocally to de- 
fective removal of excreta, and that 
it is a disease altogether and easily 
preventible. Typhoid fever ought 
thus to disappear from every returm 
of disease, whether in military or in 
civil life.” 

When doctors disagree, who shall 
decide? Dr. Murchison’s theory— 
partly supported by Dr. Parkes— 
was adopted as the cause of the 
Prince of Wales’s attack ; and solely 
to the defective drainage at Londes- 
borough Lodge, was attributed the 
dangerous sickness to which the 
heir to the British Throne so nearly 
fell a victim. But whatever may be 
the view theoretically adopted re- 
garding the origin or propagation of 
typhoid fever, it is satisfactory to 
know that practically medical men 
can employ preventive measures 
which, to use Dr. Lankester’s words, 

will cover the issues of both 
theories.” These measures have 


already been adverted to, and if 
they are universally carried into 
effect, it is not too much to expect 
that this fever might perhaps soon 
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become extinct. At all events, it is 
unpardonable to permit the great 
bulk of what escapes from the intes- 
tines of typhoid fever patients to be 
let loose on society into the cess- 
pool or sewer, or on the dunghill, in 
full possession of all its deadly 
power, without being first destroyed 
in the way recommended. 

Neither do cold or deficient 
nourishment act in any other man- 
ner than as predisposing causes. 
Cold is accused of creating innumer- 
able diseases. How many of us are 
continually exposed to the influence 
of cold, and yet comparatively how 
few become the victims to phthisis, 
or Bright’s disease, or inflammation 
of the lungs! 

Sometimes fever lurks ambig- 
uously about a patient, and a 
struggle seems to ensue between 
the poison of the disease and the 
sanitive power of nature. A sudden 
fright, an overheating, or fear of the 
complaint itself, may determine its 
appearance. It is rare for fevers to 


be communicated in the open air. 


The poison, unless pent up, does 
not remain active at any great dis- 
tance from the person from whom 
it proceeds. In well - ventilated 
hospitals it seldom spreads from bed 
to bed ; for the noxious qualities of 
the poison are diminished, and at 
length destroyed by its dilution with 
common air. A fortiori, in private 
houses of the better sort, with proper 
precautions, it ought never,to spread. 
It cannot be too often repeated that 
the apartment selected for the 
patient should be as large and airy 
as circumstances permit ; that there 
should be always a large fire, except 
in very hot weather ; that the win- 
dow or the door, or both, according 
to the season, should be invariably 
kept open ; that every scrap of bed 
and window-curtain, and carpet, 
should be at once removed ; that 
the patient should be kept carefully 
clean. We need not reiterate the 
modes of disinfection which have 
already been discussed: we can only 
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say that they should be rigorously 
adopted. 

As life advances, the susceptibility 
to fevers appears to diminish, whilst 
on the other hand the mortality from 
the disease, if once caught, steadily 
increases with the progress of age ; 
so that whilst of young people under 
twenty, 10 per cent. only of the 
numbers attacked die ; after the age 
of fifty scarcely one-half escape. 
Nevertheless, nurses and attendants. 
should not be too young. It may 
as well be stated here that camphor 
does not possess the prophylactic or 
preventive virtue with which popular 
notion has invested it, and that no 
quantity of this drug is of the small- 
est possible use in warding off the 
attacks of the disease. 

Formerly, typhus and typhoid 
fever were considered to be different 
forms of the same disorder. It was 
the celebrated Louis whose atten- 
tion was first attracted to the diver- 
sity of the symptoms as they ap- 
peared in France and in England. 
In his work, published in 1829, he 
first described the intestinal lesions 
discovered in typhoid, and his views 
were supported by Chomel. For a 
considerable time the subject was 
much debated ; Dr. Stewart and Dr. 
Peebles, of the Glasgow Fever 
Hospital, pursued the inquiry. Dr. 
Stewart proceeded to Paris to ex- 
amine the fever there, and the result 
was the recognition in 1840 of two 
distinct fevers. 

Dr. Jenner, at that period, when 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in University College—he was only 
about twenty-five then—took up the 
question with alacrity. He examined 
attentively 2000 cases. From sixty-six 
fatal cases, he found twenty-three 
which had the intestinal and mesen- 
teric lesion present, and forty-three 
which had it not. On further inspec- 
tion it was found that the history of 
the twenty-three cases, was exactly 
as described by Louis. ‘That of the 
remaining forty-three was totally 
different, so different as to render 
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conclusive the nature of the disease. 
The two fevers were thenceafter 
entirely separated, and the further 
researches of Dr. Murchison and 
Parkes fully confirmed the former 
results. The works of Murchison and 
Parkesare contributionsof great value 
to science, and the diagnosis of fevers 
by the latter is at least as useful as 
the original investigations of those 
whose labours it records. And so 
the diagnosis between the two diseases 
was finally established and recorded. 

The period of incubation—that is, 
the time in which fevers are latent 
—is about twelve to fourteen days 
for typhoid, and something less for 
typhus. There is much in common 
in the symptoms between the two 
disorders ; but we will first give a 
brief account of typhus in its typical 
form, not as it necessarily always ap- 
pears, but as it presents the usual 
phenomena which all or in part 
accompany it. The patient seems 


for days suffering from an altered 
state of the nervous system. The 


poison disturbs the functions of 
animal life without any visible cause 
for the derangement. He becomes 
pale, languid, and abstracted. His 
friends observe he looks very ill. 
He is feeble and easily tired ; reluc- 
tant to make any efforts of mind and 
body, listless and apprehensive of 
impending evil. He loses his ap- 
petite, his tongue becomes white 
.and trembling ; the bowels are ir- 
regular, and the senses lose their 
natural delicacy. He feels wander- 
ing pains at various parts of the 
body, and his sleep is unsound and 
unrefreshing. 

Sometimes the onset of the dis- 
ease is sudden. A shivering-fit or 
severe frontal headache are the first 
symptoms. Occasionally only a 
sense of vertigo is noticed at the 
commencement. The expression of 
the face is dull and heavy, absent 
and puzzled; with a thick and 
dusky hue. The patient looks like 
one stupified by drink, and staggers 
when attempting to walk, He en- 
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deavours to struggle for a day or 
two against the mysterious influence 
that is gradually depriving him of 
muscular power, but he soon suc- 
cumbs and takes to his bed. The 
pulse rises ; the heat of the skin in- 
creases. In strong men the pulse 
may not exceed roo during the 
whole of the disease, whilst in 
women and delicate men it reaches 
readily 120. If it mounts to 130 or 
140, the disorder is in a severe form. 
A shifting pulse is more unfavour- 
able than a merely quiet one, but 
in typhoid fever the pulse is more 
irregular and variable than the 
typhus. Indeed, great fluctuations 
in the pulse is one of the peculiari- 
ties of typhoid. | Avoiding medical 
details unsuitable to the general 
reader, we will further state that the 
tongue gradually assumes the well- 
known typhuous appearance ;_ it 
may at first only be a little white or 
furred ; it will probably then become 
streaked with brown in the middle, and 
afterwards turn entirely dark brown 
and nearly black in the worst cases. 

The height of the temperature 
may be considered a fair test of the 
gravity of the patient’s condition. 
When the thermometer, placed under 
the armpits, reaches to 106°, the 
case is serious; when it touches 107° 
or 108°, a fatal termination may be 
apprehended. The patient mean- 
while sinks into apathy, and the 
features are fixed and inexpressive. 
He lies on his back motionless, 
sleeping little; waking often and 
fancying he does not sleep at all. 
Or he hes with eyes wide open, but 
insensible to all around, in the state 
termed by Dr. Jenner, coma-vigil. 
The prostration is so complete, 
that even the calls of nature are no 
longer noticed, and the powerful, 
athletic man, or delicate, refined 
woman, sinks to the level of a mere 
animal. The hot, flushed being, 
either sunk into indifference or 
stupor, or slowly repeating the 
senseless mumbling of delirium, 
with blunted feelings and obscured 
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intelligence, is a sad sight to those 
who knew him or her in the glory 
of manhood or womanhood. The 
specific eruptions of mulberry rash 
in typhus, and rose rash in typhoid, 
occur in due course, and these es- 
tablish completely the diagnosis 
of the disorder. As days wear on 
the pulse becomes more frequent ; 
weaker, and more compressible ; the 
tongue drier and browner; dark 
sordes (foul matter) accumulate on 
teeth and lips; delirium enters or 
increases. The patient lies on his 
back, or sinks down in the bed 
slipping towards the feet, or is bent 
double, or his legs are drawn up. 
The muscular debility approaches 
palsy, the voice becoming so feeble 
as to be unable to utter an audible 
sound, or in the worst cases even to 
swallow. Sometimes black spots, 
like flies on the wing, appear before 
the patient, in consequence, it is 
presumed, of partial insensibility 
of the retina. The patient attempts 
to grasp or catch these in the air, or 
to pick them from the clothes, which 
is called flocutatio. This is con- 
sidered a sign of imminent dissolu- 
tion. It is, however, an axiom in 
fevers that there is no condition 
apparently so hopeless from which 
the patient may not rally, and none 
apparently so favourable—up to a 
certain stage--from which he may 
not rapidly sink. Witness the cases 
of the late Prince Consort, which 
was considered of so mild a nature 
that no danger was apprehended up 
to themorning of his death ; and that 
of the Prince of Wales, of whom at 
one period the worst was momen- 
tarily expected. 

As cases draw towards a termina- 
tion, convulsive starting of tendons 
(subsultus tendinus) sets in, and the 
delirium becomes more marked. 
The patient, who at first probably 
wandered only at night, now is 


talking incessantly and earnestly in. 


a loud voice, endeavouring at times 
to get up from the bed, where he is 
only detained by the imposition of 
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more or less restraint. Every func- 
tion of mind becomes disordered by 
unreal images and aberrant trains of 
thought, which cannot be corrected 
by any external impressions. These 
ravings, however, are sometimes 
remembered, and then the sufferer 
is able to explain the reason for his 
shrieks and violence. He recollects, 
for instance, that he was confined 
in some dungeon, or was pursued 
by enemies bent on murdering him. 
In vain he fled to distant countries. 
His foes were at hand; he would 
not yield without a struggle ; and in 
the height of his delirium he at- 
tempted to reach the door or the: 
window to escape from his tor- 
mentors. Dr. Tanner relates a case 
of a patient becoming furious, and 
shouting out, “ Police! help! mur- 
der!” Itafterwards turned out that 
he was the victim of a singular hal- 
lucination. He thought that he was 
to be made an exampie of, for his 
sins ; that strong men had taken 
and forced him into a brass box, 
about the size of an orange, and 
that after having been compressed 
into that small space, he had been 
hurled, brass box and all, from the 
top of a mountain. As he escaped 
from his narrow prison he became 
calm ; asked for drink, and said he 
had undergone dreadful torture, 
which was the truth. For the night- 
mares of fever, the hideous creations 
of a distempered mind in a diseased 
body, are indeed fearful visions, and 
only observant practitioners know 
the mental agonies fever patients 
undergo. The individual in ques- 
tion again started after a brief in- 
terval of rest, shouting, with a 
startled, affrighted look, ‘They 
come ! they come! save me! save 
me! Police !” 

It is stated by Dr. Murchison, 
that among the experiences of a 
French surgeon, he found among 
his patients one man who fought 
against the Prussians ; another fan- 
cied he was King of Spain ; another 
that he was ground in a coffee-mill. 
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Two cases seemed like hydrophobia, 
and in two others, both of medical 
men, each one thought he was di- 
vided into two persons, one of whom 
was ill and the other quite well. 
Dr. Guenau de Massey, when at- 
tacked by fever in Dublin, thought 
he had.committed murder in Paris, 
had been pursued by balloon, by 
soldiers, and shot by them. During 
this time he was screaming fright- 
fully, and endeavouring to escape 
from his attendants. In another fit 
he thought he saw a house on fire, 
with a child suspended by the neck 
from a window. 

Sometimes the delirium ends in 
protracted coma, and then death. 
When a fatal termination is ap- 
proaching, the face becomes dusky, 
the breathing quick; the pulse so 
rapid that it cannot be counted. 
The skin is bathed in profuse per- 
spiration, and the temperature apt 
to fall even below the natural stan- 
dard. The patient lies on his back 
insensible, his face pale and expres- 
sionless, and life is only known to 
have ceased by the eye losing its 
little lustre and the chest ceasing to 
effect its slow and feeble movements. 
When death does not occur in the 
commencement of the disorder from 
the virulence of the poison, or dur- 
ing its course from exhaustion, it 
may afterwards supervene from—tr. 
Convulsions. 2. Cerebral compli- 
cations or effusion on the brain, pro- 
ducing that kind of mania designated 
typhomania. 3. By inflammation 
of the lungs. 4. Gangrene of the 
pulmonary tissue. 5. Softening of 
the heart. 

When a case is tending towards a 
favourable issue, the delirium passes 
off gradually ; the patient enjoys a 
quiet sleep, and begins to regain his 
memory and mental powers. Indeed, 
sometimes recovery occurs very ra- 
pidly in typhus: the patient who 
was prostrate, stupid, and wandering 
before, when the change comes, will 
look more intelligent ; he commences 
to feel his weakness and regains ap- 
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petite. He wonders where he has 
been, and soon recognises his at- 
tendants. In two or three days, if 
not quicker, the face becomes less 
livid ; the tongue cleans ; thirst dis- 
appears ; the pulse falls ten to twenty 
beats a day. Typhus seldom leaves 
the sequels that follow scarlet fever 
and enteric fever ; and a man, after 
a sharp attack of typhus, will often 
enjoy better health than before. 
Typhus and typhoid fever have 
many symptoms in common, but 
differ greatly also in many important 
respects, The following are those 
most easily discernible :—The ap- 
proach of typhoid is usually more 
insidious than that of typhus; the 
eruption is darker and more abun- 
dant in typhus; in typhoid it is 
scantier, of a rose colour, and makes 
its appearance later than in typhus: 
though we must not omit to state 
that cases of each of these fevers 
are not uncommon where no erup- 
tion whatever makes its appearance. 
The delirium, according to Sir 
Thomas Watson, in typhus, is more 
lively, or wilder and fiercer than in 
typhoid, where it is of a mumbling, 
subdued, muttering kind. The pulse 
in typhus rises gradually, and then 
remains stationary ; whilst in typhoid 
the fluctuations of the pulse from 
day to day, and from morning to 
night, are considerable. Typhus is 
essentially a disease of the poor: it 
is rarely seen among the better 
classes, excepting doctors and clergy- 
men. ‘Typhoid, on the contrary, is 
more common among the rich. The 
seat of typhoid appears to be in the 
intestines, in the small bodies called 
Peyer’s glands. Typhus may occur 
at any age. Typhoid rarely comes 
after forty, for then Peyer’s glands 
have mostly disappeared. The mor- 
tality in each appears about equal. 
Typhus, it must be said, is always 
a serious disorder; whilst infantile 
typhoid fever is a comparatively 
slight complaint, and even some 
cases among adults are of a light 
nature. On the other hand, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Jenner, typhus runs its 
course in fourteen to twenty-one 
days ; but typhoid seldom lasts less 
than twenty-two to thirty days, and 
there is always fear of relapses or 
dangerous complications ; so that it 
is difficult to know to which of these 
diseases to yield the palm. The 
greatest danger in typhus occurs in 
the latter part of the second week ; 
in typhoid, on or about the second 
half of the third week. Each dis- 
order propagates itself, but does not 
act as a preventive to infection from 
the other at a future period. 
According to Dr. John Harley 
( Reynold’s System of Medicine), en- 
teric fever may be classified into 
three great groups. 1. Those cases 
in which the symptoms of gastro- 
intestinal irritation remain latent for 
days, or even weeks, after the patient 
has declined in health. 2. Those 
in which gastro-intestinal derange- 
ment is the chief feature of the at- 
tack from the commencement. 3. 
Those in which the suddenness of 


the attack resembles narcotico-acrid 
poisoning. 
1. Many cases of typhoid or enteric 


fever belong to the first class. ‘The 
patient declines slowly for days and 
weeks without any apparent cause. 
He is languid, weak, and disinclined 
for any exertion, moral or physical : 
complaining of a little headache, 
and chilliness especially felt about 
the spine. His weakness increasing, 
he applies for relief. His tongue is 
found moist and clean; his skin 
cool and pallid ; his pulse small and 
rather quick; his mind clear, and 
expression natural. ‘The medicine 
administered to him naturally does 
him no good. He remains some 
time in this condition, the action of 
the bowels being uncertain. The 
symptoms increase ; nausea and vo- 
miting set in; the pulse rises in fre- 
quency ; the tongue becomes furred 
and red at the edges ; the headache 
increases ; the patient suffers from 
restlessness, and tenderness and pain 
in the abdomen ; a few rose-coloured 
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spots show themselves, disappearing 
on pressure ; diarrhoea becomes ur- 
gent, and is frequently associated 
with bilious vomiting; the pulse 
rises to 120 or 130, and the temper- 
ature to 107 or 108. The aspect of 
the patient indicates suffering ; but 
the face remains clear, the eyes 
bright, and the cheeks are suffused 
with hectic flush. The patient con- 
tinues in this condition for several 
days, when emaciation becomes ra- 
pid, and the tongue hard, dry, and 
brown. If the gastric irritation can 
be subdued, the disease will take a 
favourable turn ; if not, the diarrhoea 
remains unchecked ; the exhausted 
patient lies motionless, crowsy, and 
apathetic, uttering feeble moans, the 
knees drawn up. His pinched, 
flushed countenance, manifests pain 
on the slightest disturbance. The 
skin is pungently hot, the pulse fast 
and thready, the teeth and tongue 
are covered with black sordes, and 
the patient expires. Internal hoem- 
orrhage may be feared if the diar- 
hoea remains unchecked ; or the pa- 
tient may be cut off by perforation 
of the bowels—that is, ulceration of 
the intestines proceeding until the 
tissue is destroyed, and their con- 
tents penetrate the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

2. In the second class of cases, 
which are the most frequent, the 
fever sets in in the usual way, The 
patient is seized with headache, 
shivering, purging, followed by a 
general aching, a quick pulse, and 
nausea and vomiting occur, accom- 
panied by pain in the abdomen, 
great thirst, and prostration of 
strength. The febrile symptoms in- 
crease, the patient takes to his bed, 
and at the end of a week the rash 
appears. Great pains are complained 
of about the spleen and liver; the 
breathing becomes quick, and evi- 
dence of acute congestion of the 
lungs frequently becomes apparent. 
Diarrhozxa becomes more distressing, 
and the disorder runs its course 
until death or recovery ensue. 
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3. The third class of symptoms 
are so sudden and severe as to give 
rise to the suspicion of poisoning by 
mushrooms or copper. The attack 
commences with headache and purg- 
ing, accompanied by high fever and 
intense heat of head; acute delirium 
or stupor follow, frequent vomiting 
and purge continue ; the abdomen 
is tense and painful, the tongue red 
and dry ; the patient passes into the 
typhuous condition, and generally ex- 
pires on the fifth or eighth day. 

Instances have been known that 
after an apparently mild attack of 
typhoid fever, what looks like re- 
covery sets in; the patient seems 
almost well, he is out of bed ; or even 
out of doors ; he may travel some 
distance without difficulty, until a 
sudden and severe relapse occurs, 
ushered in with shivers, and the 
fever may run towards a fatal issue 
aninterrupted. 

Death in enteric fever may occur 
from sheer exhaustion or from mere 
debility of the heart at an advanced 
period of the disease ; moreover, 
in this disease vestiges of mischief 
are discovered within the abdomen, 
so constant and so desperate, as to 
have given its special character to 
the disorder. The process going on 
internally may be fatal in more ways 
than one. It may lead to death by 
exhausting diarrhoea in the manner 
of slow asthenia or mere inanition. 
The ulceration may kill by laying 
open a large mesenteric blood-vessel, 
and so producing copious hzmorr- 
hage and mortal syncope ; it may, 
and often does, destroy the patient 
by perforation of the bowel. 

The complications that may arise 
from typhoid fever are too numerous 
to be mentioned, nor would this 
magazine be the proper place for 
mere medical details. We will only 
say that diseases of the respiratory 
organs ; of the organs of circulation ; 
of the nervous system ; of the organs 
of digestion, may follow an attack of 
this disorder. ‘Temporary blindness 
has been said to have resulted, and 


fatuity of mind, resembling imbeci- 
lity, has at times been left behind, 
for a limited period, by the same 
cause. 

According to the records of the 
London Fever Hospital, during four- 
teen and a-half years, it is found that 
out of 2505 465 died, making a mor- 
tality of 18.56 per cent., or 1 in 5.38; 
but deducting those patients who 
were evidently moribund on admis- 
sion, the mortality falls to 17.2 per 
cent., or 1 in 5.8. The mortality in 
other London hospitals appears to 
be about equal. In Guy’s, it appears 
to have been 19 per cent.; in St 
Thomas’ Hospital 18.9 per cent. ; in 
King’s College Hospital 20.61. In 
France, of 190 cases, under Torget, 
at Strasbourg, 23.15 per cent. died ; 
and of 147 cases, under Chomel, at 
Paris, 32 per cent. perished. The 
mortality appears to vary, from year 
to year, considerably, and were more 
in typhus than in typhoid. In typhus, 
at the London Fever Hospital, it was 
in one particular year 8.8. per cent. 
only of the cases admitted, whilst in 
another year it rose to as high as 60 
percent. In typhoid, it has never 
been lower than 12.8 per cent., nor 
higher than 28.7. 

According to Dr. Murchison, the 
following are the principal conclu- 
sions resulting from his patient and 
vs investigations. 

. Fever-poison enters the blood. 
The nervous system, in fever, 
is uilnet. 

3. The retrograde metamorphoses 
(changes) of the muscles and other 
tissues is increased, while at the same 
time little or no fresh material is assi- 
milated to compensate for the loss, 
Increased temperature, great muscu- 
lar prostration, and loss of weight, are 
the results. 

4. The destruction of tissue is in- 
creased by the accelerated action of 
the heart. 

5. The non-elimination of the pro- 
ducts of tissue metamorphosis gives 
rise to cerebal symptoms and local 
inflammation. 
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6. On the elimination of the fever- 
poison, and of the products of tissue 
metamorphosis, the nerves resume 
their normal functions, the undue 
consumption of tissue is checked, 
and the patient regains his strength 
and weight. It is impossible to say 
why this termination occurs at a dif- 
ferent time in different fevers. 

The objects to be kept in view in 
fevers, according to the same high 
authority, are :— 

1. To promote elimination. 

2. To reduce temperature and the 
action of the heart. 

3. To sustain vital powers by sti- 
mulating the paralysed nervous sys- 
tem, and supplying nourishment to 
compensate, in some measure, for 
increased consumption of tissue. 

5. To relieve distressing symp- 
toms. 

6. To obviate and counteract local 
complications. 

It would be foreign to our purpose 
to attempt to describe the kind of 
remedies and diet that would be 
likely to contribute to the production 
of the desired effects. For it must 
be remembered that medicine has at 
best but a limited power in struggling 
against such dire diseases as those 
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we have been discussing. Indeed, 
it is admitted by the wisest physi- 
cians that they cannot cure fevers— 
they can only guide them. As science 
progresses, the old-fashioned falla- 
cies of bleeding, purging, and blister- 
ing, in fevers, have gradually been 
discarded, and the skilful practitioner 
seeks now, on the contrary, to give 
sufficient strength to the stricken 
patients, to enable them to struggle 
against the disorder, and to throw it 
off altogether by the assistance of 
the sanitive forces of nature. 

Prevention, however, is better than 
cure, and it rests with us to cause 
the disappearance of fevers from the 
United Kingdom, and to render 
them as impossible as would be the 
plague. For whether fevers be of 
spontaneous generation, or whether 
they be reproduced by infection in 
their peculiar way, it is certain that 
by draining, cleansing, ventilating, 
and purifying our homes, the predis- 
posing causes of fever would cease 
to exist, whilst by destroying care- 
fully the germs of the disease by 
disinfection, it must be speedily 
stamped out. 

J. #. 
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THE SITE OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.! 


** Cypress and ivy, wild and wallflower grown, 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arch-crushed columns strewn 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes steeped 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peeped, 
Deeming it midnight : temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can, for all that learning reaped 
From her research hath been, that these are walls.” 

“ Far and wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a site : 
Chaos of ruins, who shall trace the void 
O’er the dim fragment, cast a lunar light, 
And say, ‘‘ Here was or is,” where all is doubly night ?” 


THESE beautiful lines truly and 
forcibly describe the problem which 
has baffled the antiquarian at Rome ; 
but they describe almost the oppo- 
site of what has been the difficulty in 
Jerusalem. In Rome the abundance, 
in Jerusalem the absence of ruins, 
might be taken as a brief stating of 
what exercised the explorer in each 
city. In the one he was asked, “ Of 
what buildings are these ruins the 
only visible remains ? Which of the an- 
cient historic structures stood here?” 
In the other, nothing remains, stone, 
or column, or arch. Can you tell 
where anything was ? 

In Jerusalem the very contour of 
the ground has vanished. Valleys, 
that had been are no more, and the 
hills have lost their shape. In literal 
fact, if the “Holy City” is to put on 
her “ beautiful garments,” and be as 
she was when “ the joy of the whole 
earth,” she must arise and “ shake 
herself from the dust.” It is only 
in the dust we can find her now. 
What meets the eye from “ the hills 
that stand round about,” is not Jeru- 
salem: she lies buried beneath ; and 
those “ white walls,” which from far 
catch the traveller's eye, are her 
sepulchre. 

The present city occupies the 
Original site, elevated between 2420 
and 2650 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, on the southern extremity of 


a plateau enclosed by two ravines— 
Kedron on the east and Hinnom on 
the west. Both ravines at the first 
are mere depressions in the ground ; 
but as they reach their point of junc- 
tion at Bir Eynb, a deep well on the 
north side of the city, they sink 
very rapidly, until they are 670 feet 
below their original starting-point. 
Another ravine, the Tyropzan, 
divides the plateau into two parts, 
the western forming Mount Zion, 
and the eastern, 120 feet lower, 
forming Mount Moriah. On the 
latter is the sacred enclosure called, 
by the Moslems, Haram-es-Sherif, 
“the noble sanctuary.” It is nearly 
rectangular, and is formed by massive 
walls of greater or lesser actitude, 
built from the surrounding valleys to 
within about thirty feet of the height 
of the top of the mountain, and then, 
the intervening space being filled up 
by arches and debris, a level surface 
is obtained in length north and south 
1500 feet, and goo feet east and 
west in breadth. It is ornamented 
with cypress and olive, and at its 
southern end is the Mosque EI- 
Aksa and another pile of buildings, 
while its central portion is occupied 
by a raised platform, from which 
rises the beautiful edifice commonly 
known as the Mosque of Omar. 
This place is considered by the 
Moslems second only to Mecca as 
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regards sanctity, and the Mosque 
second only to Cordova as regards 
beauty of architecture. 

Somewhere, undoubtedly, in this 
Haram area was the ancient temple 
of Jehovah, which Solomon built, 
which Zerubbabel rebuilt, and which, 
magnificently renewed and adorned 
by Herod, “ the Desire of all nations” 
had filled with glory; but not a 
stone remains to tell us where; and 
the controversy as to its exact posi- 
tion has been one of the most 
hopeless. 

Considering how little was had 
previously for deciding the point, 
the “ Palestine Exploration Fund” 
has largely increased our store ; but 
we trust the gain is as much, beside, 
in further investigation being made 
more feasible by the victory won 
over Turkish prejudice. 

Without entering at all into the 
vexed question as to whether the 
Temple courts were conterminous 
with the Haram-es-Sherif, as some 
maintain, or were the northern por- 
tion or the southern portion of it; 
or were in the centre, or at the N.W. 
angle, or at the S.W. angle, all which 
situations have their advocates, de- 
termined in hot fight to maintain the 
honourable distinction of their client, 
we purpose, with such lucid brevity 
as we may attain, to simply state 
what fresh information has been eli- 
cited from “the dust” and “the 
stones ” of Jerusalem. 

On 15th February, 1867, Captain 
Warren, with a few assistants, and a 
store of necessary tools and instru- 
ments, arrived at Jaffa. Safely got 
to land, the boxes containing the 
theodolites, sextants, &c., were on 
the point of being confiscated by the 
custom-house authorities as warlike 
stores; but their peaceful nature being 
vouched for by the vice-consul, the 
party got under weigh, and though 
their mules were on several occasions 
blown over by a hurricane which pre- 
vailed, they reached Jerusalem with- 

_Out loss, except of time. 
A vizierial letter had been sought 
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from Constantinople authorising the 
work, and pending its arrival per- 
mission was given to dig outside the 
sanctuary. Obstructions were, how- 
ever, soon put in their way, the mili- 
tary Pacha asserting that the Haram 
wall, alongside which they sank their 
first shaft, would be shaken by their 
operations. On Captain Warren 
visiting him, to assure him of the 
groundlessness of his fears, he vouch- 
safed full information as to every 
part of the noble sanctuary, his know- 
ledge being apparently more exact, 
as it certainly was more wonderful, 
when it touched upon subterranean 
matters. The sacred rock, the 
Sakhra, he stated, lay on the top 
leaves of a palm-tree, from the roots 
of which sprang all the rivers of the 
earth. How needless, when all in- 
formation was thus freely and accu- 
rately supplied, to go digging and 
poking to seek it so laboriously ? and 
what but injury to the country, if not 
to mankind at large, could result from 
an inquisitive Frank meddling with 
such ingenious waterwork arrange- 
ments ? 

The vizierial letter at length ar- 
rived, and ordered all possible faci- 
lities to be given for digging and 
inspecting places, after satisfying the 
owners ; but, unfortunately, added, 
“with the exception of the Noble 
Sanctuary, and the various Moslem 
and Christian shrines.” This excep- 
tion, so worded, was more than suffi- 
cient to afford Turkish officials 
means to carry out the obstructive 
traditions of their brethren, and prac- 
tise their fondly-cherished rights of 
demanding backsheesh. 

Captain Warren had recoursed to 
the foilowing plan to overcome the 
persistent attemp: at hindrance :— 
The Pacha had forbidden any mining 
within forty feet of the sanctuary 
wall, thinking, in his innocence, that 
he thereby effectually secured it 
against desecrating curiosity. A shaft 
was sunk manifestly outside of the 
prescribed bounds. No one could 
object ; the undertaking was strictly 
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legal, even in the eyes of the efendi. 
But this shaft, in its doings above- 
ground and underground, was not 
consistent, as is too much the way 
with men and things in general. 
When well out of sight, it strayed by 
along gallery beneath the surface, 
until at last it reached the massive 
stones of the Haram wall, Captain 
Warren’s purpose was, after examin- 
ing, to send the account of his in- 
vestigation home, and have it pub- 
lished and forwarded to Constanti- 
nople ; and if further obstructed, to 
plead that his having been already 
at the wall with the knowledge of 
the Porte, had established the cus- 
tom; and custom rules everything 
in Turkland. However, sooner than 
he expected, circumstances afforded 
him an opportunity, of which he 
skilfully availed himself, of gaining 
a respite from his troubles, 

In consequence of the over-offi- 
ciousness of subordinates, the Pacha 
was forced into a corner, and com- 
pelled to withdraw from active oppo- 
sition. 

The workmen had been ordered 
off by some soldiers ; and while Cap- 
tain Warren was engaged laying a 
complaint before his Excellency, 
Serjeant Birtles, his right-hand in 
everything, was imprisoned. When 
a cavass came to remove the men, he 
refused to have them interfered with, 
and was then arrested himself; and, 
in spite of his protest, led in triumph 
to the town-major, who, seeing what 
an error had been committed, en- 
deavoured to persuade him to depart 
immediately. This he refused to 
do, though the Pacha himself sent 
for him, and entreated him to resume 
his liberty. 

Meantime, there was going on a 
spirited conflict between his Excel- 
lency and Captain Warren, who de- 
manded a written declaration that 
the arrest had been made without 
his authority. The Pacha tried to 
shake off his antagonist first by a 
cold reception, then by browbeating 
the witnesses brought forward, and 
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again by the extreme of hospitality ; 
but all to no purpose: he had to yield 
and promise the letter. Sergeant 
Birtles, by refusing to go until Cap- 
tain Warren’s arrival, enabled him 
to win the victory, and by the dis- 
comfiture of his highness, to secure 
non-interruption, for a season a least, 
from that quarter. Stiil, however, 
attempts were made to extract back- 
sheesh, by tampering with the work- 
men, by complaints that the mining 
operations interfered with Mahome- 
tan tombs, and that the shafts were 
dangerous to wayfarers. Damages 
were laid for injury to a house, 
though it was clearly demonstrated, 
by an eminent French architect, that 
the rents were not caused by the ex- 
cavations ; and Captain Warren had 
much annoyance and difficulty in 
trying to settle the matter, as even 
the Pacha threw in his influence in 
favour of the unjust claim. Extor- 
tion and obstruction seem to be the 
motto of Turkish officials, in the 
highest as well as the lowest stations. 
However, firmness and tact won the 
day for the exploring party, except 
where restrictions were made by the 
royal firman. 

The work of excavation was one 
of no ordinary difficulty and danger, 
as it had to be carried on through 
the debris accumulated by the many 
desolations of the ancient city, which 
had been poured into the surround- 
ing valleys. In some places the 
soil, impregnated with poisonous 
matter, made every scratch on the 
hands turn into a festering sore. 
Stone clippings, cubical or nearly 
hemispherical, were found some- 
times in layers of twenty feet depth, 
without a single particle of earth ; 
and this shingle, when touched, 
would dash like a cataract through 
the opening, and fill up the galleries 
so as to render it impossible to pro- 
ceed. Large blocks, too, from ruined 
or crumbling walls, were liable, at 
every stroke of the hammer, to de- 
scend and crush the sheeting planks 
of the shaft. Gunpowder could 
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only be used when away from all 
buildings, and then for breaking up 
masses too heavy for the sledge. 
The Moslems circulated a strange 
rumour, to the effect that the ex- 
ploring party were depositing little 
balls of gunpowder around the walls 
of the sanctuary, and that these in 
process of time would arrive at the 
dignity of barrels of the same ma- 
terial, and then, by means of some 
infernal machine, would be used by 
the perfidious Frank to blow up the 
building. 

Of course such a work as the 
“Exploration” party carried on at- 
tracted the attention of visitors to 
Jerusalem, and Captain Warren gal- 
lantly testifies that the ladies were 
undaunted by his deepest shafts, by 
vaults where rope-ladders were need- 
ed, or by holes, through which push- 
ing was the only method of advance- 
ment. Visitors there were who saw 
everything, and yet saw nothing in 
anything, who, after descending a 
too-feet shaft, and while gazing at 
foundations buried for long ages, 
and with a history such as none 
others have, would murmur con- 
temptuously at being dragged so far 
to see “ only an old wall.” 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him— 

And it was nothing more.” 
The giant stone that has borne the 
weight of mountain structures, and 
the heavier weight of centuries, is 
equalled in some fates with the frail 
bud of an April morning! Visitors, 
too, came who would enforce a gra- 
tuity on the employés, but refuse 
a subscription to the Fund. Others, 
however, repaid the trouble of show- 
ing the results of the labour by be- 
coming thoroughly interested in it, 
and afterwards aiding it by zealous 
advocacy at home. 

We will now mention some parti- 
culars of the work. At the western 
wall of the sanctuary,Captain Wilson, 
who, in the year 1864, had gone out 
to make an ordnance survey of Jeru- 
salem, discovered-a large arch, the 
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span of which was forty-two feet, and 
its width forty-three feet. He con- 
sidered it to be one of the most per- 
fect and magnificent remains at Jeru- 
salem, and probably of the same age 
as the wall at the Wailing Place ; 
but from want of the necessarymining 
apparatus, he was unable to make 
a thorough investigation. Captain 
Warren being better provided, ac- 
complished what was impossible for 
his predecessor, and discovered a 
series of arches, forming a viaduct 
across the Tyropzan valley. 

Here it is that we first come upon 
the great defect of Captain Warren’s 
otherwise most interesting account, 
viz., entering into detailed descrip- 
tions, which can only weary and be- 
wilder when maps and plans are not 
supplied. There are through the 
book constant references to places as 
shown on the Ordnance Survey, to 
pencillings sent home, to plans at 
the Society’s rooms, which are only 
so much aggravation to the perplexed 
reader. In the account of the vaults 
at Wilson’s Arch, we follow on until 
“‘we don’t know where we are,” and 
grope about as much confused as 
the explorer would have been had 
his lights been extinguished, and he 
left to make his survey in Cimmerian 
darkness. Vaults, and arches, and 
doorways, and viaducts, and cause- 
ways, are so massed together, that 
daylight is quite excluded from the 
narrative ; left-hand and right-hand 
are so magically handled that we 
know not one from the other; pas- 
sages leading to east and west, and 
north and south, twirl you round 
until the giddy brain cannot tell the 
points of the compass. We have 
tried again and again to follow the 
description, but all to no purpose, 
until getting into a secret passage 
we emerge thus with effect :— 
“ Having traced it (the secret pas- 
sage) to a distance of 220 feet from 
the sanctuary wall, we found a thin 
wall blocking up the passage ; we 
broke through it, and dropped down 
about six feet into a continuation of 
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it, stopped up by a wall to west, but 
opening bya door to south ; through 
this we crept, and then saw light, 
and getting through into another 
chamber to south, we found our- 
selves in a donkey stable, the owner 
of which happened to be there, and 
he, on seeing us grimed with dirt, 
rushed out, swearing he was followed 
by gins !” 

While the work was going on at 
Wilson’s Arch, it was found advis- 
able to construct a pit, sunk some 
six feet in one of the dark vaults, to 
act as a mouse-trap to catch certain 
meddling ¢fendies, if they persisted 
in visiting the workmen engaged in 
clearing out the passages. However, 
the report of what was prepared for 
them had such deterring power that 
the capabilities of the trap were not 
put to the proof. 

Captain Warren does not assign 
this arch to so early a date as its 
discoverer, as he only places it in 
the fifth or sixth century. But the 
Haram wall, wherever exposed in this 
excavation, was found evidently to be 
in situ. There are in it here twenty 
courses of drafted stones, averaging 
3 feet 8 inches to 4 feet in height, 
and making in all 75 feet 6 inches 
above the rock. It is probably one 
of the oldest portions of the sanctu- 
ary now existing, and may have 
formed part of the original enclosure- 
wall of the Temple, in accordance 
with Jewish tradition. 

Robinson’s Arch, which is the 
name given to what seemed to be 
the remains of an ancient arch pro- 
jecting from the west wall, not far 
‘from the S.W. angle of the sanctuary, 
has been a subject of controversy as 
to whether there ever was a fur- 
ther prosecution of the work than 
now appears. Captain Warren de- 
termined to set the matter at rest by 
excavating in search of the other 
pier. Beginning some distance from 
and opposite to the arch, he sank 
shafts at intervals across the valley, 
until at 54 feet from the wall he 
found the object of his search in a 
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fine drafted stone resting é” situ on 
the rock, and forming part of the 
western pier of Robinson’s Arch, 
The pier was found to be 51 feet 
6 inches long and 12 feet 2 inches 
thick; two of its courses on the 
western side, and three on the east- 
ern, remained ix sifu, the stones 
being precisely similar to those in 
the wall at the S.W. angle of the 
sanctuary. The span of the arch 
was 41 feet 6 inches. 

Stretching from the base of the 
pier to the sanctuary wall is a pave- 
ment, and working along it they 
found the fallen veussoirs of the 
viaduct, which crossed the valley by 
this arch. 

A few feet above the pavement, a 
low passage was found leading direct 
to the wall. It was full of mud, and 
could only be cleared out by the men 
crawling on their knees, and at times 
the air was so bad that candles 
would not burn, and they had to 
work in the dark at the head of the 
gallery. ‘They were eventually stop- 
ped by shingle pouring in without 
ceasing ; but they were repaid for 
their trouble by having discovered 
that the Haramwallextendsunbroken 
from the south-west angle up to 
the Prophet’s gate, a distance of 
about 300 feet. To the height of 
the pavement it is built of rough- 
faced stones; the faces of those 
above it are smooth. 

Sinking through this pavement, 
on which lay the fallen voussoirs 
of Robinson’s Arch, they reached, 
through 23 feet of debris and old 
masonry, the rock, and on it found 
two voussoirs of a more ancient 
arch, which in their fall had broken 
in the roof of a rock-cut canal. This 
canal runs some distance to the 
south, but following it to the north, 
they made the very material dis- 
covery that it leads to a circular pool 
hewn in the rock, of which only half 
can be seen, as it is cut through by 
the foundations of the sanctuary 
wall. Evidence was thus obtained 
of there having been structures more 





ancient than the present wall and 
the viaduct, of which Robinson’s 
Arch is the only remnant visible 
above ground. 

We turn now to the southern wall 
of the sanctuary : 

It is 922 feet in length, and is di- 
vided into three nearly equal por- 
tions, by the Double or Huldah 
gate to the west, and the Triple gate 
to the east. After examination in 
nine separate places, Captain Warren 
considers the whole to be # situ, 
but the western third to be less 
ancient than the rest. His reasons 
for assigning a later date to it are 
the following. We have mentioned 
the evidence of more ancient struc- 
tures at Robinson’s Arch, and also 
the character of the wall, ‘the stones 
composing it being rough-faced be- 
neath and smooth-faced above the 
pavement. This pavement and 
similar building in the wall, is found 
to extend round the south-west 
corner and all along to the Double 
gate ; while at the south-east angle 
the wall springs from the rock and 


thas its stones nicely- worked from 


the foundations. There is, also, a 
very remarkable course of stones, 
the height of which averages from 
5 ft. roin. to 6 ft. rin., extending 
more or less continuously from the 
south-east angle (where the corner- 
stone, the largest yet known, weighs 
100 tons) to the Double gate, but is 
not found to west of that point. The 
largest stone at present known is 
found at the south-west corner, but 
its bed is four feet above the great 
course. 

Further, the walls of the south- 
west angle from the Prophet’s Gate 
on the west, and the Double Gate 
on the south—that is, for nearly 
300 feet on either side—are different 
in construction from the portions 
of wall they adjoin, being less 
carefully built, as well as ‘eing 
formed of stones roughly facei up 
to a certain height, as if they had 
been sunk underground in debris ac- 
cumulated over the ruins of more 
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ancient buildings. And lastly, ata 
point go feet on the south side of 
this angle, the Haram wall, whichis 
here 85 feet below the surface, and 
built of stones so marvellously fitted 
together that the joints are scarcely 
discernible, cuts through (as the 
west wall the rock-cut pool men- 
tioned above) the remains of an 
aqueduct running along the lowest 
part of the Tyropcean Valley. 

In the excavations of the east 
wall of the sanctuary, letfers in 
red paint, some five inches long, 
were discovered, apparently quarry 
marks, and if so, proving that the 
stones had been dressed before 
being brought to the ground, Then 
“marks of King Solomon,” excit- 
ed great-interest among the inha- 
bitants and visitors to Jerusalem, 
The Pacha could not be persuaded 
to see them himself, but ordered a 
party of effendis to report upon them. 

Captain Warren hearing of the 
matter, and knowing it would be 
dangerous to leave such gentlemen 
to their own will, took care to be at 
the spot on their arrival, and drew 
from them an admission that they 
had come by his Excellency’s order. 
A judicious administration of de- 
scents, gradually increasing in length, 
diminished the number of inspectors. 
to one, a renegade Greek, who per- 
severed through shame of failing 
under the ordeal. The last and 
longest shaft was at the south-east 
angle, where the basement courses 
were shown to him as belonging 
to the Haram wall. He thought it 
was a jest, and reported that a wall 
of Solomon had been found in 
front of, and quite distinct from, 
the Haram. The paint-marks were 
also shown him, but being too or- 
dinary-looking characters to have 
attained such notoriety, he took this 
as a jest also, and quietly with his. 
thumb deprived a Q of its tail, and 
transfigured it into a common-place 
O. Captain Warren, horrified at 
such Vandalism, tumbled him over, 
and he, satisfied with his experi- 
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ences, begged to return to the sur- 
face. 

The inspection was over, but 
ffendis could not be trusted to re- 
port truthfuily, so that a dragoman 
had to be despatched to confront 
them in the Pacha’s presence, and 
dhus the matter was brought to a 
favourable issue, and the explora- 
tions were allowed to proceed. 

Further researches along the east 
wall were rendered difficult, in con- 
sequence of the western tombs which 
lie close to it. ‘The same people 
who see no harm in the destruction 
of them while quarrying, in using 
them as stables, and in building the 
tombstones into their houses, think 
it desecration for a Frank in any 
way to examine these interesting 
relics.” 

The nearest point available was 
143 feet distant from the wall, and 
at that distance a shaft was sunk 
opposite the Golden Gate, and a 
gallery run towards the south side ; 
but it had to be discontinued, as the 
shingle came rushing in so suddenly 
as to bury some of the tools and 
filled it up, rendering further work 
impossible. It was found that the 
miners could not be kept in such 
dangerous places except at intervals, 
since their nerves became so un- 
strung as to render necessary a re- 
sort to safer labour for a few 
days. 

Of the explorations at the north- 
east angle the material results ap- 
pear to be that the wall is discover- 
ed of. a different construction from 
that at the other angles of the sanc- 
tuary. At the angle it rises upward 
unbroken, and forms part of the so- 
called Tower of Antonia, and be- 
yond the angle it continues with- 
out any break as the city wall. A 
valley was found to run under this 
corner and to emerge from beneath 
the east wall at 58 feet from the 
north-east angle, the debris at this 
point being 125 feet deep. The 
bottom of the valley is 165 feet be- 
low the Sakra; the wall of the 
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Sanctuary is 150 feet in height at 
this point. ' 

An important discovery seems to 
have been made in the Haram area. 
Heavy rains did for the explorers 
what the royal firman had prevented 
them doing for themselves, by caus- 
ing the ground to give way and 
thereby making an opening at the 
northern edge of the platform. The 
opening had been filled up, but 
Captain Warren’s experienced eye 
detected a deficiency in the work, 
and coming early next morning he 
was not disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of finding the cavity again in 
existence. By it he got admittance 
to a souterrain running east and 
west. It consists of an arched pas- 
sage 18 feet in span, with bays to 
the south, 12 feet by 17 feet. The 
southern side of these bays is scarped 
rock, and on it the wall supporting 
the northern edge of the mosque plat- 
form is built. The arches appear 
to be Saracenic. On the northern 
side of the vault the rock could not 
be discovered. The souterrain was 
explored for about 70 feet, and it 
seems to limit the space which was 
occupied by the sacred courts. “It 
is suggested that the northern edge 
of the platform is the northern front 
of King Herod’s Temple.” 

Having thus finished our brief 
detail of the excavations, it is ex- 
pedient to see what conclusion is 
deduced from the results obtained— 
what is the net increase in materials 
for determining the ancient Temple 
site. 

It has been observed that two 
points were especially under investi- 
gation—the present walls and the 
lie of the rock about it. The walls 
being covered to such a height with 
accumulations of debris, their age 
could only be ascertained by min- 
ing. Captain Warren has come to 
the conclusion that a portion of the 
western wall—that between Wilson’s 
Arch and the Prophet’s Gate—was 
the work of Solomon, or of the 
kings of Judah, The south-west 
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angle, for about 300 feet on either 
side, he assigns to Herod; the re- 
maining portion of the south wall, 
and the ter part of the east, he 
considers to be Solomon’s ; and the 
rest of the east wall up to the north- 
east angle, he sets down as the old 
wall of the kings of Judah. 

What made it appear of such con- 
sequence to discover the lie of the 
rock in and around the Haram area 
was, that the Sanctuary being an 
‘artificial plateau constructed on the 
ridge of the mountain, it was hoped 
that the knowledge of the natural 
conformation of the ground would 
afford some guidance to the true 
site of the Temple. 

The ridge of the mountain was 
found to run nearly in a straight line 
from the north-west angle to a point 
in the south wall 300 feet from the 
south-east angle, the sides sloping 
down so steeply that the rock near 
the north-east angle is 162 feet, at 
the south-east angle 163 feet, and 
at the south-west angle 150 feet 
below the sacred rock. 

Now Captain Warren argues that 
it is incredible that the Temple 
should have been placed “in a hole, 
or even along the sides of the hill, 
or anywhere except on the ridge.” 
And this argument would no doubt 
be conclusive if there were no arti- 
ficial plateau, or if it had been an 
after construction—in that case there 
would have been an evident pro- 
priety, if not necessity, for building 
the sacred edifice on the ridge of 
the mountain. But if by massive 
walls raised from the valleys on either 
side a level space were obtained, it 
would surely then be optional, in 
a great measure, on what portion of 
it the building should be situated. 

The most important aid in the 
solution of the great problem seems 
to be derivable from the discovery 
of the valley under the northern 
part of the Haram. In Josephus’s 
account of Pompey’s attack, a valley 
is spoken of as being on the north 
side of the Temple courts, and the 
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same is alluded to in his account of 
the attack of Titus when describing 
Antonia. The discovery of this 
valley accordingly proves that the 
present Haram area extends north- 
wards considerably further than the 
ancient courts. 

The Sanctuary, as we have stated, 
is 1500 feet from north to south, 
and goo from east to west. Accord- 
ing to the view now propounded, 
600 feet of length on the northern 
side is cut off as being of later ad- 
dition, leaving a square of goo feet, 
of which, again, 300 feet in length 
of the south end is cut off as having 
formed Solomon’s Palace on the 
east, and an addition by Herod on 
the west. The central remaining part 
of the Haram, 600 feet in length, 
and stretching across goo feet from 
wall to wall, is given as the courts 
of Solomon’s Temple. 

Haram Area. 


Hero-| 600 feet. 
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We may add, as a confirmation of 
the view that Solomon’s courts did 
not extend beyond the northern 
edge of the platform, the fact that 
none of the ancient rock-roofed 
tanks are found beyond it either. 

It is hardly possible that any real’ 
advance in obtaining knowledge to 
decide the question at issue will be 
made until liberty be given to carry 
on the excavations in the Haram 
area, and the obtaining such liberty 
seems but a remote prospect. 

In conclusion, we cannot with- 
hold our admiration of the courage 
which nerved the explorer to en- 
counter dangers truly “i’ the deadly 
imminent breach,” the tact which 
gained its point successfully, and 
the cheerful ardour that never mur- 
mered at work in places from which 
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the veriest mudlark might have 
turned away disgusted. While 
thinking the present volume too 
heavy for general reading, we are 
of opinion that nothing could better 
extend an interest in the labours 
and increase the means at the dis- 
posal of the “ Palestine Exploration 
Fund,” than a smaller one, present- 
ing the genial, dauntless explorer, 
and the main results of his work, to 
the public. 


Hymn of Niagara. 


We cannot look upon this as 
mere antiquarian research. As it 
catches the attention of the world, 
it must draw out sympathy for the 
people who still hold the title-deeds 
to the land and the city, so that 
there may be restored to them the 
better heritage, to which also they 
have an indefeasible right—‘“ The 
adoption and the glory and the 
covenants ... . and the promises.” 


HYMN OF NIAGARA, 


Here stand ! here from the flood, raving unceasingly, 

Hoarse, shrill murmurs arise ; shrill as the wind, when it 
Roars through the trees stripped of their foliage, 
Singing its wild anthem of liberty. 


With these come to the ear, ever at intervals, 

Quick notes, rattling and sharp ; like the artillery 
Heard when a storm, driving up rapidly, 
Crashes the oaks down with its thunderbolts. 


Now rise, muffled in mist, rolling up heavily, 


Deep tones, awfully 


grand, shaking the earth, as they 


Swell like the low bass of the thunderstorm, 
Heard by the strained ear of the listener. 


Thus float over the mist ever in harmony 
Three tones, joyous and free, forming Niagara’s 
Anthem of praise, new every moment, yet 

Changeless as time, old as eternity. 
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CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE LIFE OF A CHARLATAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


LoaDED with presents, the Count 
and Countess proceeded toSt. Peters- 
burg, where they hoped to shine with 
splendour at the Court of Catherine 
II. Cagliostro affected to live in 
retirement, and apparently devoted 
his time to the study of medicine 
and chemistry ; but it was not long 
before men began to whisper of the 
mysterious cures which he had per- 
formed in Germany. The curious 
came to look at a man who was 
said to have lived for ages, and 
whose wife, the bewitching Coun- 
tess Serafina, sometimes confessed, 
with charming frankness, that she 
had long, long ago passed her prime, 
and owed the preservation of her 
matchless beauty solely to the scien- 
tific skill of the Count. 

This from the mouth of a pretty 
woman would have interest and 
find believers ; those who were de- 
ceived and those who were not 
would equally talk about the matter, 
and publicity is the only thing neces- 
sary for the success of a charlatan. 
The Count and Countess soon had 
a good footing in the best society 
of the northern capital, then only 
a shade less brilliant, wicked, and 
witty, than the proverbially brilliant 
Court of France. The Empress, 
that strange compound of genius 
and passion, whose amours were 
the scandal of her court, had then 
Prince Potemkin as the favourite 
of the day. The little Countess is 
said to have attracted his notice. 
The matter is obscure, but not im- 
probable. The jealousy of the Em- 
press is assigned as the cause of 
their leaving the Russian capital, 
with a douceur of twenty thousand 
roubles for travelling expenses. It 
was time to depart. We have said 
that Cagliostro’s strange skill in 


medicine had become the talk of 
the city ; the impression thus made 
he had carefully deepened — his 
magnificence, his refusal of rewards, 
the ostentatious manner in which he 
put the rich aside that he might 
give his ministrations to the poor, 
his generosity to these poor patients, 
the rumour of his immense riches, 
the stories propagated by faithful 
Larocca and the charming Countess 
about his wondrous age, his own ora- 
cular discourses intermingled with 
scraps of every language of Europe 
and some supposed to be of Asia, 
—all helped to concentrate public 
attention upon him. Some might 
shrug their shoulders, but the Coun- 
tess was such a charming lady, and 
the Count such a good-natured, 
polite sorcerer, that he had many 
believers, and perhaps even did 
a little in the Masonic line. An in- 
cident is narrated of this period, 
which rests on very slight authority, 
and is probably unauthentic. One of 
the nobles had a child which had 
been dangerously ill for a year and 
now lay at death’s door—the doctors 
have no hope for its recovery— 
itis doomed to fade and die. Some 
one spoke to the sorrowing parents 
of the strange man who had come 
amongst them, and whose disciples 
almost believed him to hold the 
keys of life and death. Our Count 
was called to the bedside of the 
dying child, carefully examined the 
patient, and then, with the audacity 
of quackery, undertook to restore 
it in perfect health, if they would 
convey it to his house ; and on this 
condition only will he attend the 
child. With considerable reluct- 
ance they consented, and the suf- 
fering infant was removed to the 
residence of the Count. In half- 
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a-day he declared it was getting 
better, but was still too ill to be seen 
by any of its relations. The day 
after the father is allowed to see his 
son for a very short time. Full of 
gratitude for the rescue of his be- 
loved child from the jaws of death, 
he offered the Count a large sum of 
money, but the offer was rejected. 
The act, said the Count, was one of 
pure humanity—he would return 
the child in a state of perfect health, 
without wishing or accepting the 
slightest reward. Another half-day 
and the child, flushed with health, 
was given back to its parents. The 
father, not daunted by the previous 
refusal, offered his benefactor five 
thousand louis; the offer was at once 
refused, but upon being pressed the 
Count hesitated. The money was 
sent to his house, and—was not 
returned. Nor did their gratitude 
rest here, for all St. Petersburg rang 
with the news of this miraculous 
cure, and all were talking of the 
mysterious man who could cheat the 
grave of its prey. But in a few days 
a dreadful suspicion entered into the 
mother’s heart, and, at last, closer 
examination revealed the devilish 
cheat that had been played upon 
the parents, for the child returned 
to them was a changeling, and their 
own darling had gone to the Father 
of Mercy. 

There was also Rogerson, a trouble- 
some Scotch physician, whose very 
keen eyes had been watching our 
quack’s movements with no friendly 
look, and who was contemplating 
a printed exposure of the scientific 
quackery of the illustrious stranger.’ 

Beppo was also slightly uncom- 
fortable from the result of another 
mistake. He had asserted that he 
held the rank of Colonel in the 
Spanish army; and M. de Nor- 
mandez, the representative of the 


1 There is considerable doubt as to the facts of the St. Petersburg episode. 
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Court of Madrid, had taken the 
trouble to deny the correctness of 
the statement. So that, without the 
doubtful liasion betwen Potemkin 
and the seraphic Countess, there 
was ample reason for leaving St. 
Petersburgh expeditiously. 

On the way from St. Petersburgh 
to Warsaw, Cagliostro passed again 
through Mitau, but this time spoke 
to none of his disciples. A servant 
of Von Medem’s chanced to see 
him, and received commands to 
greet them in his name, and say 
that fora time he must travel, yet 
he hoped again to stay with them. 
Surely the duped disciples would 
know now that their miracle-monger 
was but a vulgar impostor. 

Cagliostro arrived at Warsaw in 
May, 1870, and was introduced by 
an old Courland acquaintance to 
Prince P—— and Count Moczinski. 
He announced himself as an E 
tian Mason, desirous of enlightening 
them with some rays from that won- 
drous system. The Prince lodged 
the Masonic prophets, male and 
female, in his own dwelling. Soon 
after his arrival our mystery-man 
commenced preaching his new 
gospel. At the first meeting the 
members of the lodge were enter- 
tained with a discourse upon his 
knowledge, spiritual and philoso- 
phical. Cagliostro paid great at- 
tention to a little maiden, about 
eight years of age, and the Countess 
was also very affectionate with her. 
Next day the little maiden was con- 
ducted into the room where a lodge 
was to be held, and after her hand 
had been anointed with oil, and the 
old sword-waving pantomime had 
been duly gone through, Cagliostro, 
aided (?) by an Arabic book, 
to question her; but the exhibition 
was not very successful —the answers 
appeared to Count Moczinski to be 
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drawn from her by main force, and 
were simply affirmatives or negatives 
to leading questions. 

“Do you see an angel ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Do you see two ?” 

“Yes.” 

And so on until seven spirits were 
on the stage. 

“Do you see me?” 

{A superfluous question surely, 
since Beppo was at the moment 

and stamping like a mad 
man right before her eyes.) 

“Ves,” 

Do you see a tomb?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Ts it of stone or marble ?” 

“ Of stone.” 

‘* Give the angels a kiss.” 

Sounds were heard, intended to 
prove how the “spirits rushed to- 
gether at the touching of the lips.” 
More questions, the answers to 
which were always a repetition of 
the substance of the first part of the 
phrase used by Beppo. A paper 
containing the signatures of all pre- 
sent was burned in presence of the 
lodge, after which Cagliostro bade 
the child pick up the billet lying at 
her feet. Through the half-open 
door she handed him a letter with a 
masonic seal. 

On opening it each one recog- 
nised his own signature. This trick, 
clever as it undoubted is, has been 
performed scores of times by pro- 
fessional magicians, who would 
laugh at the suggestion of spiritual 
agency. Count Moczinski’s suspi- 
cions were only confirmed by this 
ancient piece of sleight-of-hand. 
The little maiden, on being ques- 
tioned by her father and governess, 
confessed that she had seen nothing 
at all. This should have put an end 
to the career of our magic Count in 
Warsaw, but he was equal to the 

emergency, intrigued to get the 
child and its father away from the 
Prince’s house, and selected ahother 
medium for his performances. This 
time a girl of sixteen became the 
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seer, and the séances were so suc- 
cessful, that even the unbelieving 
Moczinski was duped. In a few 
weeks, the demoiselle came to Moc- 
zinski, with whom she was intimately 
acquainted, and confessed that the 
Count, by promises of finding her a 
husband and making her fortune, 
had induced her to enter into his 
schemes of deception ; that most of 
her answers had been given to her 
in writing, and that the others were 
repetitions of the first half of his 
query. The Count had been smit- 
ten with her pretty face, and it was 
to avoid his unwarrantable persecu- 
tions she made the avowal. Moc- 
zinski’s narrative of this affair re- 
ceived little attention, and he was 
treated as an unbeliever. Mean- 
while the Count lectured to the mem- 
bers of the Egyptian lodge, as at 
Mitau, and finding the crowded 
city air too great a constraint upon 
his spirit, he went with his disciples 
to a country house at Woba. Cag- 
liostro now announced an exhibi- 
tion of his skill in transmuting 
metals ; and probably with a view of 
dazzling him and removing his 
doubts, Moczinski was selected as 
the chief assistant in this operation. 
Mercury was put into a crucible, 
and well-luted; after some un- 
known red powder had been added 
to it, Beppo declared that the 
luting was not perfect. Count 
Moczinski, who had the reputation 
of being an able chemist, and was of- 
fended at this imputation upon his 
skill, caused a lively discussion 
amongst the disciples. Cagliostro 
took the crucible in his own hands 
to complete the luting to his own 
satisfaction. He returned it to Count 
Moczinski, who, after placing it for 
a moment on a fire to dry, deposited 
it in a bath of ashes upon a furnace, 
where it remained for half-an-hour, 
Then, by the aid of pinchers the 
crucible was extracted, carried into 
the assembled lodge, and broken in 
presence of the expectant sectaries. 
At the bottom wat a piece of silver, 
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weighing 13% ounces, very smooth 
at the top, but ragged and uneven 
on the bottom and sides. Great 
rejoicing on the part of the faithful, 
and tempo: route of the unbe- 
lieving Moczinski, who, however, 
sleeping on the matter and thinking 
it over, fancies he can detect the 
trick which has been played upon 
him, and begins to put things to- 
gether in a way not prophetic of 
peace for the magic Count. He re- 
collects that Cagliostro (in order 
to have communion with his spirit 
friends) had passed an entire night 
in his laboratory at Warsaw. But 
spirits are not given to chemical 
pursuits, and Moczinski noticed that 
there had been a large consumption 
of coal during that night ; moreover, 
Cagliostro had burnt one hand. 
Next, he recollected that the labora- 
tory had been practically closed 
to him for two days ; and that when 
admitted, Beppo was his constant 
companion, lest he should inad- 
vertently receive harm by treading 
on the magic symbols with which 
the floor was chalked. “ And why,” 
asks the Count, “should he take 
the crucible from my hands? To 
cover it more carefully with plaster ? 
But since all the other operations 
were left to my care, why not this 
also, which requires little or no 
skill. Nor does the crock of silver 
answer to the conditions under 
which it has professedly been made, 
The heat to which it had been ex- 
posed is quite insufficient to have 
caused its melting in the mould. 
The dispute as to luting had given 
Cagliostro the chance of exchanging 
a crucible already prepared for the 
one he took from Moczinski, and 
the fresh plaster with which it was 
coated was an ingenious device to 
prevent him from noticing the trick. 

Moczinski’s chemical experience 
led him to attribute the roughness 
of the crock to its having been 
plunged, after its real founding, into 
a bath of water, and he recollected 
that, having placed a large pailful at 
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the entrance of the laboratory, on 
the evening of Cagliostro’s spiritual 
intercourse, he had found it emptied 
on again visiting the room. Every- 
thing confirmed his suspicions. He 
found some fragments of the plaster 
covering—the portion resting upon 
the metal was concave in form, 
which would not have been the case 
in the true crucible, where the 
plaster was put upon the mercury. 
This explained why Cagliostro had 
ordered them to be careful in break- 
ing up the crucible, so that the 
profane might not find any traces, 
Moczinski’s keen eyes were now 
watching our Beppo very atten- 
tively, and it is from his diary that 
we derive our knowledge of this 
period of our hero’s life. On the 
roth of June, Cagliostro delivered 
a discourse to the lodge on the sub- 
ject of the “ philosophical crock,” 
and the means by which it was to 
be reduced into equally philoso- 
phical red powder. ‘The crock, ac- 
cording to Beppo, was impregnated 
with the universal germ, or primal 
matter, into which, by due process, 
it could again be resolved, It must 
be reduced into powder, put in an 
open vial, twice its weight of nitric ° 
acid added, and then placed in 
a lamp furnace to evaporate all the 
moisture ; the matter would then 
look black, and this would be the 
first passage ; another bath of acid 
and the colour would be white ; the 
baths repeated up to the mystic 
number seven would produce philo- 
sophical silver, and the eighth pas- 
sage results in gold. 

Next day one of the novices was 
honoured with a vision of the 
Grand Cophta, that venerable being, 
thousands of years old, who, in 
some unknown desert, was supposed 
to watch over the interests of 
tian Masonry. The Grand Cophta - 
sat, with a wax candle at each hand, 
a white-haired old man, with a tur- 
ban on his head, and habited in 
flowing robes of symbolic purity. . 
To the question—What see you? 
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the novice modestly replied, that 
he saw Cagliostro with a white and 
bearded mask before his face.‘ The 
candles were both extinguished as 
if by magic, and the Vision’s stage 
costume could be heard trailing 
along the floor. 

So far our Count has not been 
a success—his chemical secrets are 
common receipts, his medicines 
work no cures, his cosmetics even 
seem to have no effect; yet, as all 
are not so short-sighted as Count 
Moczinski, he has plenty of dis- 
ciples, who look upon that incre- 
dulous noble as a modern St. 
Thomas, if not Judas. Moczinski 
attends daily to the lamp, a tedious 
duty, since each passage, in making 
the philosophical gold, requires six 
or eight weeks. 

Meanwhile, Cagliostro dashes 
about the town in a cabriolet, visit- 
ing his female patients, a proceed- 
ing scarcely dignified on the part of 
an Egyptian magi and prophet. 

The gold-making goes on but 
slowly, yet he decants the nitric 
acid from the “precious egg,” and 
remarks that the great work is not 
so difficult as they think. He is 
afraid of the devil coming, as mon- 
key or cat, to destroy the lamp, to 
avert which sad catastrophe the sides 
of the furnace are plentifully deco- 
rated with spectacles and other 
magical figures. 

On the 16th he quarrels with his 
seeress, to counterbalance which the 
disciples think that the great work 
is coming on bravely. The black- 
ness, indicative of the first passage, 
is clearly visible. Moczinski laughs 
in his sleeve, and expresses his 
opinion that the affair looks very 
black indeed. Oh! wicked man! 
Or, as our pious Beppo on one occa- 
sion put it, ungrateful and sacrilegious 
monster! Morning and evening the 
disciples chaunt a psalm (always 
excepting the “ monster”), which has 
the power of subjugating spirits. 
This song of victory fails to bring 
the conquered angels to their feet. 
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Cagliostro and his followers can cer- 
tainly call spirits from the vasty deep, 
but their calling is in vain. 
Moczinski is ordered to procure 
a piece of parchment, which on the 
2othwas converted into a mystictalis- 
man. “ All goes well,” cries Beppo. 
The disciples hope, and some of them 
doubt, especially Moczinski, who fails 
to be convinced by even the most 
energetic grimacings-and stampings. 
One of the disciples returned from 
Warsaw, where his narrative of won- 
ders had been coldly received, as an 
old tale, and this leads to a discus- 
sion, in which Cagliostro heard from 
the lips of “ the monster” a compli- 
ment to his talents as a juggler. The 
magician declines to have any more 
intercourse with the monster of ingra- 
titude, whose fortune he had wished 
to make. On the 23rd this anima- 
ted discussion is resumed. Moczin- 
ski explains all the grounds upon 
which he bases his opinion, that the 
so-called transmutation was but a 
conjuring trick, and the Counts dis- 
courses sO many fairy tales—minus 
the beauty. The Grand Master de- 
livered an oration, in which he com- 
plained that they refused to recognise 
the talents he possessed, although 
attributing to him others to which 
he made no claim. He apologised 
for the domestic quarrel already al- 
luded to, and was so impressive and 
earnest that his hearers were little 
disposed to heed the arguments of 
Moczinski, who, on his part, said 
that he had fully explained the causes 
of his doubts, and that he should be: 
pleased to find himself mistaken. 
Cagliostro swore that he would com- 
plete the great work which should 
make them happy. He would con- 
sent to work with chains upon his 
feet, and to lose his life by their 
hands, if he did not make his word 
good. He raised his hand to heaven, 
called the great God to witness, and 
asked to be annihilated if he were 
lying! Let them put locks and seals 
upon the doors which lead to the 
wondrous lamp, so that their sus- 
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picions might no longer fall up cnso far as Warsaw was concerned. 


him. 

The “monster” was instructed to 
empty the miraculous “ work ” into 
a larger vessel, for the Magician 
would touch nothing himself lest 
fresh calumnies should arise. Next 
day Moczinski found the sacred fire 
extinguished. After rekindling it 
and changing the vessel for a larger 
one, as directed, he went to attend 
to his worldly affairs. During his 
absence Cagliostro entered, saw that 
the vessel was not so full as on the 
previous evening, sounded an im- 
mediate alarm, and was soon dilat- 
ing to the assembled disciples on 
the wickedness of the “ monster,” 
who, after charging others with jug- 
gling, had not stopped short of 
larceny himself, and who had doubt- 
less stolen the embryo gold for his 
own private uses. The disciples 
stood aghast at the enormity of 
Moczinski’s crime, and the hind- 
rance, perhaps overthrow, of the 
great work which they expected to 
result from it. Never mind; the 
magic Count will repair the damage 
in three days, and make the missing 
portion useless to its purloiner. 
Confidence beams in every visage, 
for surely Moczinski would never 
take the precious amalgam if he 
knew it to be worthless. Cagliostro 
calls their attention to the figure of 
a sleeping child, visible at the bottom 
of the “ great work”—an hermetic 
symbol, which is hailed with respect- 
ful delight. If they can only get 
some powerful friend who can coun- 
teract the inimical influence of 
Moczinski, who is in high favour 
with the King, all will go well. 
Unfortunately, one of the novices, 
regarding things closely, plucks out 
the magic child, which is nothing 
but a leaf of rosemary! Moczinski 
returns, and demonstrates very suc- 
cessfully that matter which will quite 
fill a small vial will not fill one three 
times larger. On the 25th Moczinski 
made a discovery, which led to 
the final unmasking of Cagliostro 


The disciples that day gave their 
master a féte, which was the talk of 
the entire town. Cruel fortune pre- 
pared his downfal on this very day. 

Moczinski ascended the staircase 
as the seraphic Countess, in a little 
closet which opened upon it, was 
audibly congratulating herself upon 
the success of the transmutation 
experiment, which had resulted in 
the crock of silver. She threw some- 
thing through the open window, and 
the suspicious “monster” was curious 
enough to go and look what it was. 
His search brought to light, under a 
bush in the garden, a portion of the 
true crucible, mercury, red powder, 
and plaster, in their original condi- 
tion. The demonstration was now 
complete, and some of the dupes 
were inclined to try if the spirits had 
any mollifying influence upon stout 
cudgels. Cagliostro saw the dimin- 
ishing confidence of the adepts, 
without knowing that his conjuring 
trick had been finally detected. 
He called a meeting of the waverers, 
inveighed against the “monster,” and 
offered to hold another séance in 
which the seer should be a child 
speaking only Polish, and, conse- 
quently, beyond suspicion of being 
tampered with by him. After this he 
would go with them after midnight 
into the garden, where by lantern- 
light, and at some distance from the 
house (lest the noise should break 
the windows), they should see a 
most surprising operation ; the day 
after he would transmutate fifty 
pounds of mercury into silver for 
the benefit of the poor, and then, 
after another strange operation, 
would depart amidst universal re- 
gret from Poland, which should 
never more behold him. The per- 
plexed disciples repeated this to 
Moczinski, who saw in it simplya 
device to gain time. No doubt, by 
his stamping and shouting he might 
force something moderately apropos 
from the child ; confidence would be 
restored amongst the credulous, and 
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then the magic Count would disap- 
pear with his plunder. Moczinski 
was a terrible iconoclast, and Cag- 
ljostro’s shattered reputation could 
not recover from the shock. On the 
26th he departed, richer by many 
presents of jewels which he had re- 
ceived from his credulous disciples. 
Why was the law not evoked? 

toate dupes were persons of 
high birth and social standing, and he 
counted rightly upon their unwilling- 
ness to figure in law-suits, which 
would show them to have been the 
silly tools of an unscrupulous adven- 
turer, The Count’s stay in Poland 
was not unprofitable. He arrived 
in shabby condition, but was soon 
well equipped. He publicly denied 
having received any presents in 
money, but marked coins established 
the falsity of his assertions. Moc- 
zinski’s portrait of him is not at all 
flattering ; he thought him but a 
bungler at his adopted trade. “If 
this man,” says he, “knew a little 
more of optics, accoustics, mecha- 


nics, and physics generally if he had 
studied a little the tricks of Comus 
and Philadelphus, what success 
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might he not have, with his reputa- 
tion, with his adroitness in counter- 
feiting writing! He has a turn for 
hocus-pocus, and a forehead of brass 
which nothing can abash. It is 
only necessary for him to go into 
partnership with a ventriloquist in 
order to play a much more impor- 
tant part than he has done hitherto, 
and to impose upon far-sighted 
people even in the matter of 
chemistry, which he only uses to 
support his spiritual operations. He 
should add to the trifling secrets he 
possesses by reading some good 
books in chemistry. If he would 
then take into his counsels an assis- 
tant, to whose cupidity he might 
sacrifice somewhat, his pretended 
transmutations, executed even by his 
dupes, would be completely success- 
full.” 

Count Moczinski’s contemptuous 
picture is, in the main, a true one ; 
yet the front d Airan was sufficient 
to dupe high-born nobles and pre- 
lates ; and with all his ignorance un- 
amended, Cagliostro was soon to 
play a greater part, and in a longer 
stage than Poland could offer him. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“THUS CONSCIENCE DOTH MAKE COWARDS OF US ALL.” 


Ar his unexpected discovery Charles 
sprang to his feet, and at first seemed 
as though about to draw back to- 
wards the door of the room. Imme- 
diately, though, he ined his pre- 
sence of mind, and seizing the lamp 
from the table, he boldly stepped 
forward towards the secret entrance, 
to ascertain whither it might lead. 
Holding the light within, he dis- 
covered a e recess leading to a 


flight of winding steps, which, from 
their sombre and dust-covered ap- 


pearance, seemed as though they 
had remained unused for genera- 
tions. He bent down his head, 
and entering the recess, he began to 
descend the steps, holding the lamp 
as high as possible, and peering 
keenly forward into the utter dark- 
ness, in which the rays of the light 
seemed entirely lost. All trace of 
emotion had fled from his face, and 
he firmly descended, pausing upon 
each step to listen for any sound, 
and ever and anon carefully scanning 
the wall that surrounded him. 

For some time he continued thus 
to advance, and seeing nothing but 
the narrow stone steps winding round 
a wall of solid masonry, black with 
age, and covered here and there 
with cobwebs. Presently, however, 
as he reached the lower storey of 
the house, he began to perceive a 
sensation of damp, and the wall grew 
gradually moister, while spots of 
green moss and many-coloured fungi 
appeared, while the steps became 
cold and slippery. Then, too, he 


suddenly descried a glimmering of 
light immediately below him, and 
paused in hesitation whether to pro- 
ceed or not; but hearing not the 
slightest sound, he cautiously con- 
tinued his descent for a few steps, 
until he found himself at the foot of 
the staircase in front of a massive 
oaken door, strengthened with barsof 
iron, as though forbidding all further 
progress, and faintly illuminated by 
a ray of moonlight which shone in 
through a narrow loophole in the 
wall. On pressing against this door, 
however, Charles felt it move ; and 
continuing the pressure, it swung 
suddenly backward against the wall 
behind, with a loud clang that echoed 
like thunder through the darkness 
that its opening revealed. Before, 
too, the reverberations had ceased, 
Charles felt sure he heard the sound 
of footsteps receding in the distanee. 

The clergyman’s mind was cast 
in too firm a mould to be easily ter- 
rified ; and though at that midnight 
hour, in that mysterious abode of 
gloom, and among those weird 
shadows which had of late so dark- 
ened his life, he might have well ex- 
cused himself from further investiga- 
tion ; yet he flung aside all thought 
of retreat, and remained boldly op 
the threshold of the doorway, en- 
deavouring to see what manner of 
place he had now reached. He 
could discern but little ; and as far 
as he made out, he seemed to be 
looking into a lofty vault, the sides 
and roof of which were wholly in 
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visible, and in the centre of which 
was dimly discernible the outlines of 
a huge column supporting the super- 
structure. Two steps led down to 
the floor of this vault, and descend- 
ing there, Charles stepped forward 
towards the opposite side of the 
chamber, whence had seemed to 
proceed the footsteps he had heard. 
A low arched passage here appeared, 
built of huge rough stones, and as 
the flickering lamplight fell upon the 
sides of the opening, some terrible 
overwhelming thought seemed to 
tush across the clergyman’s brain, 
for he stopped abruptly : and while 
his face grew pale as the mists of 
midnight, and large drops of sweat 
started out from his brow, he glanced 
around him hurriedly from side to 
side with an expression of startled 
horror, as though recognising some 
fearful spectacle. For a few mo- 


ments he remained breathless ; and 

then, with a convulsive grasp he 

ejaculated, in a husky voice— 
“Surely my senses mock me! 


And yet how like—how like !— 
God !” 

This latter exclamation was caused 
by his hearing a muffled sound at 
the extremity of the passage; and 
as he bent forward eagerly to listen, 
a stern voice issued forth from the 
depths, exclaiming, in accents that 
resounded hollowly through the arch- 
way— 

“* Murderer, begone !” 

The lamp fell from Charles’s hand, 
and struck the floor with a clatter 
made more hideous and appalling 
by the light being at once extin- 
guished. Frenzied with fear, the 
clergyman clasped his hands tightly 
to his ears, as though to shut out the 
tremendous greeting he had just 
heard, and rushed madly back to- 
wards the door through which he 
had entered the vault. Fortunately 
making straight to the place in spite 
of the darkness, he sprang up the 
steps, and ascending the staircase at 
his utmost speed, he scarce knew 
how he regained the precincts of his 
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study before he durst pause. Even 
then he stayed not, but hurriedly 
wheeling the statue back into its 
place, he rushed from the room, 
closing and locking the door behind 
him. . 

Littlemore’s chamber was situated 
at the other side of the house, and 
on a lower floor, and thither Charles 
proceeded. He abruptly entered, 
and found his friend, who had not 
yet retired to rest, sitting in front of 
the fire, musing deeply. Littlemore 
looked up in surprise at this unex- 
pected visit; but his surprise was 
vastly increased when he observed 
Charles’s agitated frame, the pallor 
of his countenance, and the wild ex- 
pression of terror in his glance. 

“Good heavens, Charlie ! what’s 
the matter?” he asked. 

“Can I be mad ?” was the reply, 
as Charles seized Littlemore’s arm 
tightly, as though to assure himself 
he was in human company. 

“ You look very much like it, old 
fellow,” returned the barrister—“ but 
come, tell me what has happened. 
Quick ! I may be of use.” 

“No! No use !— No use now!” 
said Charles, in a hoarse voice, and, 
as it were, through his friend, at 
something in the distance. 

Littlemore was startled, but 
shaking the clergyman’s shoulder 
he said— 

“ Recover your senses, man ! See, 
sit down here, and tell me what has 
startled you !” 

Charles sat down in the chair 
which Littlemore offered him, and 
then passing his hand across his 
forehead, he seemed gradually to 
brace up his energies; whereupon 
his friend poured out a glass of some 
cordial that stood on a side table, 
and made him swallow it. 

“Tom,” said he, after remaining 
silent for a minute, “what Millow 
said is true !” 

“Eh! What the deuce do you 
mean?” replied Littlemore, fairly 
bewildered. . 

“There’s something here more 
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than this world produces. The 
shoes pinch me, Tom—pinch me 
sorely !” said Charles, in a low, bit- 
ter tone. 

“Tut, tut, man! Your’re upset 
by what occurred at dinner. But 
what matters it? everybody will 
think your father mad.” 

“It’s what has occurred since that 
which troubles me, Tom !” rejoined 
the clergyman, in solemn and almost 
despairing accents. 

“Tell me, then, what it is, and let 
me assist you !” 

Charles rose to his feet, and lay- 
ing his hand on Littlemore’s arm, he 
looked steadfastly into his eyes, and 
said, in a whisper that thrilled 
strangely through his hearer— 
“Tom, I have seen—nay, that I 
could not have borne—I have 
heard—” Here he paused a few 
‘seconds, and then suddenly adding 
—* the Dead !” he buried his face 
in his hands. 
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Littlemore started: and glanced 
sharply and quickly at his friend for 
a@ moment, as though to satisfy some 
doubt that had flashed across his 
mind, Almost immediately, how- 
ever, an incredulous smile flitted 
over his features, and he said to 
himself, in abrupt, low tones— 

“Pooh! Nonsense! the young 
fellow’s sound enough on that score, 
I warrant!” Then, addressing Charles 
he added— 

“‘T can’t for the life of me under- 
stand you !” 

“Accompany me to my room, 
Tom, if you please,” was the only 
reply ; and Charles at.once quitted 
the chamber, and proceeded to his 
own bedroom, without saying a word 
more. 

Littlemore shrugged his shoulders, 
and did as he had been requested ; 
then bidding Charles ‘“ Good-night,” 
he returned to his fireside, and, full 
of strange fancies, retired to rest. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RUE AND JASMINE. 


Cxara had risen betimes, and was 
slowly pacing the garden walks, 
breathing the soft fragrance of the 
early morning, and listening to the 
musical matins of the sylvan choir. 
The golden glories of the eastern 
sky had barely given place to the 
still brighter effulgence of the full- 
orbed sun ; the flowers were busily 
‘shaking off the last sparkling gems 
with which the zephyrs of the night 
had decked them; the fast-ripening 
fruits upon the trees were coyly 
hanging down their heads and blush- 
ing, as they encountered the ardent 
glances of the King of the Day ; and 
here and there, peeping playfully 
through the trees, danced the merry 
wavelets of the brook. The lovely 
autumn morning was evidently a de- 
termined wooer of beauty and hap- 
piness. 

A little bouquet was placed in the 
bosom of Clara’s dress, It had been 


given her on fhe previous evening, 
and the flowers were drooping. 
Perhaps they were sad at the 
thought of dying, when all was so 
beautiful around them. Perhaps 
they were merely bending down to 
listen to the tuneful throbbing of the 
gentle heart on whose soft threshold 
they re 

What music did that heart dis- 
course! Sweet melodies of olden 
days mingled, at times, with wild, 
discordant strains of later birth. 
Exquisitely pathetic snatches of 
sorrow-laden harmonies rose and 
fell amidst the solemn chords of the 
heaven-born souls’ refrain. Now 
majestic, now fitful and irregular, 
now supremely soft, now impetuous 
as the storm-swayed wave, well 
might those sounds subdue all who 
listened ! 

Tears were in Clara’s eyes as she 
paused by a sundial that stood at 
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the edge of the lawn skirting the 
brook. And yet her cheeks were 
flushed, and she impatiently tapped 
the stone upon which her arm rested, 
as though she were vexed that her 
thoughts should lead to sadness. 
Presently she took the bouquet from 
her bosom and gazed fixedly upon it 
for a while ; and then slowly holding 
up her hand, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, she, as it were, reluctantly un- 
closed her fingers and allowed the 
‘flowers to fall to the ground. 

“Clara!” said a low, soft voice 
behind her. 

With a cry of affright she turned 
round, and found herself face to face 
with Mr. Littlemore. 

They looked at each other for a 
moment, and then Clara’s eyes sank, 
while her face became suffused with 
blushes, and her hands toyed timidly 
with her dress, Littlemore noticed 
her agitation, and smiled in a peculiar 
manner, as, with theslightest shrug 
of the shoulders, he took one of her 
hands, and said almost in a whisper, 

* Look !” 

Clara glanced up, and saw that he 
was pointing at the bouquet that lay 
on the ground. Again the colour 
came and went in her cheeks, but 
she replied very quietly and cmly, 

“ Well ?” 

“Why have you thrown those 
harmless flowers trom you ?” 

“I was not sure that they were 
harmless.” 

It was now Littlemore’s turn to 
look up at Clara. She was speak- 
ing with her face a little averted, but 
he could see, from her tightly com- 
pressed lips, from the rapid rising 
and falling of her bosom, and 
by the nervous trembling of her 
hand, that she was painfully agitated. 

“But I gave them to you,” he 
said, sadly. 

Still was her face averted, and she 
nething answered. 

“* May I replace them ?’—he leant 


forward and whispered this softly in” 


her ear, so close that his breath 
played upon her neck. 
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Clara. trembled. very much and 
half turned towards him ; but as he 
stooped to pick up the bouquet, she 
with a sudden gesture raised her 
head proudly, and placed her foot 
upon the flowers. 

“Stay, Mr. Littlemore,” she said, 
in a voice which she strove to render 
firm. ‘Why do you ask me this ?” 

“TI am sorry you should have 
crushed those unoffending flowers,” 
was Littlemore’s only reply. 

“They offended me,” said Clara. 

“ How so?” 

“They were dying.” 

“A little care might have pre- 
served them for some time longer.” 

A passing flash in Clara’s eye was 
the only indication she gave of hav- 
ing heard this remark. 

“ Did not care to pre- 
serve them ?” continued Littlemorej 
“They were your companions last 
night, when you looked supremely 
beautiful. Is it not natural that I 
should wish them to see your loveli- 
ness this morning ?” 

It had never come within the 
bounds of Clara’s nature to resist a 
compliment. She was still unable 
to analyse her feelings, and to know 
whether to be vexed or pleased at 
Littlemore’s addresses; but when he 
so flatteringly alluded to her beauty, 
she found him a decidedly agreeable 
man. 

“You hardly speak as you think, 
Mr. Littlemore,” she replied, blush- 


ing. 

S I am afraid you will not allow 
me to do so,” rejoined he. 

“On the contrary. Candour is 
delightful.” 

“Well, then, let me tell you what 
I think of you,” said he, again taking 
her hand: “I think you deserve to 
be happy, because I feel sure you 
would promote the happiness of 
another if such were in your power. 
But your eyes are suffused with 
tears, and you gently shake your 
head as though such could not be 
the case. Now, my happiness is in 
your hands. Will you promote that ? 
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Clara faintly whispered somethin 
which sounded like, “ How can i 
do so?” 

“ By letting me promote yours ; 
by letting me take both your hands ; 
by letting my arm support you— 
thus ; by letting me say I love you !” 
As Mr. Littlemore said all this in 
the most gentle yet fervent tones at 
his command, he gradually suited 
the action to the word, and as he 
concluded, he pressed Clara fondly 
to his heart, and imprinted a passion- 
ate kiss upon her lips. 

For a minute or two Clara’s head 
rested on Littlemore’s shoulder, and 
during that time the autumn morn- 
ing wooed not in vain. Then she 
slowly looked up into his eyes, softly 
and tenderly, and said, with a world 
of music sweetening the accents of 
her voice,— 

“ You won’t leave me, will you ?” 

The broadside of a seventy-four 
would not have taken Mr. Little- 
more more aback. He started from 
Clara’s side, turned scarlet to the 
roots of his hair, looked everywhere 
except straight before him, and for 
the first time in his life felt thorough- 
ly nonplussed. ‘This, however, lasted 
but a moment, and then regaining 
his self-possession as rapidly as he 
-had lost it, he .seized Clara’s hands 
and looked full into her amazed face. 
A single glance was sufficient to 
show him that whatever made her 
-~say what she had done, she had no 
suspicion of his dealings with Elsie ; 
and feeling re-assured_on that score, 
he exclaimed in tones, the surprise 
and frankness of which might by a 
cynic have been thought somewhat 

forced, — 

“ Leave you, Clara? Never while 

I have breath to repeat the tale of 
my love,” saying which he again 
clasped her to his breast, and again 
showered a soft rain of kisses on the 
roses of her lips and cheeks. 
But the spell had been broken. 
The transient glamour which had 
effaced from Clara’s heart the me- 
mory of the past, had vanished, and 
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though, poor girl, she knew nought 
of her present lover's inconstancy, 
yet she felt that something other 
than love had underlain the agita- 
tion aroused by her remark. _Little- 
more, too, felt embarrassed, and 
considered it prudent to create a 
diversion. 

“ Breakfast will be ready, Clara,” 
he said ; “let us go in, for I wish to 
communicate to your brother the 
tidings of my happiness.” 

They accordingly proceeded to- 
wards the Hall, and as they ap- 
proached they descried Charles pa- 
cing up and down the terrace. Clara 
at once went in-doors, and Little- 
more approached Charles, who as 
soon as he saw him seemed to bee 
come a little less moody. 

“Charlie,” said the barrister, “I 
have some news for you.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, no more 
stories of the other world !” exclaimed 
Charles. 

“I’m sorry to see you still so occu- 
pied with what I suppose was your 
nightmare last night.” 

“Tom, I leave this house at 
once,” said the clergyman, slowly 
and gravely, with his face paler even 
than of late. “I shall accept the 
Canonry at Leighbury, and reside 
there. I am a little perplexed, 
though, as to Clara, and my father 
and mother.” 

“The very point about which I 
wished to speak to you,” returned 
Littlemore. “You need be under 
no uneasiness as regards Clara: we 
are engaged. I have proposed to 
her this morning, and she has ac- 
cepted me.” 

“I am heartily glad to hear of it,” 
said Charles. 

Littlemore took his friend’s arm, 
and with an unusual gravity in his 
manner, he said,— 

“‘ Just walk along the terrace with 
me, Charlie ; I want you to do me 
a service. You know Elsie Dawes. 
Well, it was I who ran off with her. 
Nay, don’t start—hear me out. I 
say, I ran off with her; but she fell 
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ill when we had proceeded only a few 
hours, and I was obliged to leave 
her in the care of a good lady whose 
house we were passing on the road 
to Leighbury. Now, there's no harm 
done ; and I have since been think- 
ing what an idiot I should have 
made of myself if I had formed any 
Yiaison at all with this barber's 
daughter.” 

Littlemore paused here, and look- 
ed at Charles to ascertain the effect 
his remarks were producing. The 
latter wore a stern expression on his 
countenance, but there was also 
a soured, bitter look, which seemed 
to please Littlemore. He con- 
tinued— 
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“T want, therefore, to break the 
whole matter off. I don’t think it 
would be wise, or, at any rate, it 
isn’t worth while for me to go to— 
to see Elsie ; and so I fancied you 
would be kind enough to undertake 
the task for me.” 

Charles stopped, and turning 
round so as to confront Littlemore, 
he said, with a cynical smile, but 
with a suppressed fire in his eye— 

“ Tom, I should call you a villain 
if you were not a benefactor to 
mankind. "Tis an accursed sex. 
I'll carry your message.” 

The two gentlemen walked arm- 
in-arm in to breakfast. 


CHAPTER XIL 


A MAIDEN’s sOUL. 


THE house to which Elsie had 
been taken was the country seat of 
my friend Mr. Morton, and the 
housekeeper was none other than 
good Mrs. Bolster. It may there- 
fore be easily conceived that nothing 
was wanting to promote the re- 
covery, either in the shape of com- 
forts and delicacies, or in that of 
careful nursing. 

On the fourth morning after 
Elsie’s arrival a carriage drew up 
to the door; and on Mrs. Bolster 
hastening to ascertain who the visitor 
might be, she was astonished to see 
Mr. Morton handing out a young 
lady, whose simple dress and grace- 
ful bearing were such that none 
could fail to be struck with them. 
Greater, however, was the worthy 
matron’s astonishment when, on see- 
ing the sweet expression and beauty 
of the young lady’s face, she recog- 
nised it as that.of Miss Lily Trevor, 
whom she remembered as having 
visited Rickerston the preceding 
Christmas, 


It was, indeed, my lost love. 
Hardly had she descended from 
the stage coach outside Leighbury, 
and hardly had she found herself 


alone in the. vast world, separated 
alike from friend or foe, from lover 
or relation, and utterly ignorant of 
what was best to do, than aid ar- 
rived from a totally unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Morton, who had been 
forced to visit Leighbury to arrange 
some matters connected with his 
property, had determined to spend 
a day at Morton Manor, as his coun- 
try seat was called. Accordingly, 
he started from Leighbury in his 
travelling carriage early in the morm- 
ing, and when about a mile from 
the city, he met a young lady carry- 
ing a valise and perfectly unpro- 
tected. Mr. Morton immediately 
stopped the carriage to ascertain 
who the fair pedestrian might be, 
and there was something in his 
manner which Lily’s good sense told 
her was genuine and kind hearted, 
and she at once explained her posi- 
tion. The excellent little gentleman 
finding that she came from Merring- 
ham, asked her if she knew me; and 
this naturally led to a full disclosure 
of everything, and resulted in Mr. 
Morton’s insisting upon Lily’s taking 
up her abode at his house until he 
could succeed in finding me, a task 
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to which he vowed he would devote 
himself. 

The opportuneness of this ren- 
counter became doubly intensified 
when Lily discovered that she had 
also fallen in with Mrs. Bolster ; and 
when, upon Lily going upstairs to 
see the heroine of the previous 
night’s adventure, she recognised. in 
the delirious girl, poor Elsie Dawes, 
the delight of Mr. Morton knew no 
bounds. Indeed, he was so pleased 
that nothing would satisfy him, after 
having given strict injunctions that 
nought should be wanting to ensure 
the comfort of Elsie and Lily, but to 
start off that very evening for Lon- 
don to prosecute his search for me. 

Under two such nurses as Lily and 
Mrs, Bolster, and with the advice of 
the first physician in Leighbury, Elsie 
could hardly fail to improve. The 


attack of fever, however, from which 
she suffered was extremely severe, 
and the physician pronounced an 
opinion that something must have 
occurred to prey upon the mind of 
the patient, and so to retard the pro- 


gress. This opinion Lily and Mrs. 
Bolster knew only too well was a 
correct one; for poor Elsie, in the 
transports of her delirium, gave many 
a clue to the circumstances that had 
happened, repeating many of the 
love passages between Littlemore 
and herself, explaining how they had 
eloped together, and faintly evincing 
a knowledge of his desertion. Still 
she strove even in her delirium to 
attach no blame to him; she repeated 
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constantly to herself that he would 
return, that she was sure he had 
been forced to go away, that it was 
only a temporary absence, and so 
forth ; and at times it was pitiful to 
see the way in which she would lie for 
an hour together listening for the 
slightest noise, and imagining that 
every vehicle she heard on the dis- 
tant high road was the welcome 
means of uniting once more her 
lover’s heart to hers. 

At length the violence of the 
disease abated, and one day, while 
Lily was watching by her bedside, 
Elsie opened her eyes, and from 
their lustrous depths shone forth 
her soul in all its undimmed beauty. 

Alas ! when shall man consciously 
plumb those lustrous depths whose 
very brilliancy becomes a measure 
of their profundity. I who narrate 
this simple history am now well 
stricken in years, have seen much, 
and have reflected much, but all to 
no avail in philosophy of the soul. 
I see in minerals and in flowers the 
marvellous forms of grace, the won- 
derful combinations of all that is 
beautiful in shape, in structure, in 
colour ; but whence comes the magic 
of a glance, the fire of anger, the 
sweetness of pity, the ineffable ten- 
derness of the lovelight ? Have they 
existed, and shall they exist, from 
eternity to eternity ? 

Elsie opened her eyes, and was 
greeted with the smile of an angel. 

“Miss Trevor !” she said faintly. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


San FRancisco has come to be 
the dividing-ridge between the Old 
World and the New—the point 
which separates the Past from the 
Present—the pivot upon which the 
world’s trade and exchanges now 
turn ; and yet this remarkable city 
is but twenty years old—a child ; 
but what a child ! 

Already over a hundred thouasnd 
live people call themselves Francis- 
cans, and are proud of it ; already 
her foreign commerce is next to that 
of New York and Boston ; already 
her exports of gold and silver reach 
nigh a hundred millions a-year ; and 
now (1871) she has stretched her 
hand across and grasped the com- 
merce of the whole continent of 
Asia. She dares any thing, and she 
attempts every thing—the most 
audacious city in the world! 

For an extent of two thousand 
miles the blue waters of the broad 
Pacific washes the shores of the con- 
tinent, and in that whole distance 
thereis but one safe harbour forships 
to shelter. There, in latitude 37° 
48’ north, the ocean breaks through 
the white hills of sand, and within 
the Golden Gate spreads out the 
spacious and beautiful Bay of San 
Francisco—eight miles in average 
width, and fifty in length. 

How much of the history of this 
world is accident, or what seems 
such ! 

For thousands of years this fine 
harbour has waited with open gates 
for the commerce of man—it did not 
come ; but in January, of the year 
1848, the race-diggers at Captain 
Sutter’s mill, in Comola Valley, 
threw out, with the earth, golden 
grains ; then, thousands of strong 
men poured into California, and 
spread themselves over the barren 
sand-hills of San Francisco ; then, 


ships of all nations came flocking in 
with their white sales ; then, houses 
rose out of the sand by magic, and 
churches and palaces, until now we 
see there a great city, the third in 
its foreign commerce in America. 

Whence the name, and why a 
Spanish and a Catholic name for an 
American and a Protestant city ? 
Because, in the year of the nation’s 
birth (1776), two of those wonderful, 
self-sacrificing, earnest souls which 
the Roman Catholic Church has 
sent out over the world, came to 
this barren coast and established a 
“ Mission ;” built monasteries and 
schools, and planted vineyards, and 
raised sheep and cattle, and did 
what they might to civilise and 
Christianise the Indians who then 
occupied the country. These two 
men were Spaniards and Franciscan 
monks, and they called their Mission, 
San Francisco de Assisi. Less than 
three miles south of the present City 
Hall, the old “ Mission,” built of 
adobe bricks, still stands; but the 
good monks have departed, and, 
with their virtues, have gone to 
heaven. 

What has come in their place? 
Six miles from the blue Pacific, 
which flows in through the Golden 
Gate, an adventurous settler built a 
house in the year 1835. On that 
spot now stands the St. Francis 
Hotel, in the vicinity of the spacious 
and elegant City Hall; in front of 
the latter spreads out Portsmouth 
Square, the Plaza of the city; not 
far from this are the Mint, the United 
States Hospital, and the Custom 
House—which last has cost 800,000 
dols. Montgomery-street, with its 
superb shops, invites and tempts 
every mortal man, and fascinates 
every mortal woman. __ Front-street 
and its vicinity contain in great ware- 
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houses the products of every nation 
and [clime; Stockton, Powell, 
Taylor, and their companion 
streets, are lined with comfortable 
—some costly—houses, surrounded 
with gardens, in which bloom 
throughout the year the most lux- 
uriant fuchsias, geraniums. salvias, 
&c., &c. ; thousands of Chinese con- 
gregate in and about Dupont and 
Sacramento streets, and with pa- 
tient, tireless industry, add to the 
wealth of the region, and refuse 
to be made into Americans and 
Christians. In fine, a city covering 
nine square miles now lies within 
and upon the white sand-hills, called 
Telegraph, Rincon, and Russian ; 
a city with decent streets, excel- 
lent churches, ample schoolhouses, 
plenty of water, and one of the 
finest of harbours. Behind her are 
the richest gold and silver mines of 
the world, and a breadth of two and 
a half million acres of improved 
farming lands, which in 1860 pro- 
duced six million bushels of wheat, 
potatoes which weighed six pounds, 
beets that measured eight inches in 
diameter, and cattle and horses in- 
numerable ; and besides all, as has 
been said, she now reaches out to 
take tribute from the continent of 
Asia. How long will it be before the 
commerce of that world finds its 
markets through San Francisco ?— 
how long before the belles of the 
Flowery Kingdom make their way to 
the halls of Saratogo and Newport ? 
—before the daughters of the Be- 
gum: of Oude and the Tycoon of 
Japan sport their finery in Mont- 
gomery-street and Broadway?—how 
long before fascinating Daimios seek 
brides in the careful houses of Bos- 
ton, or rich Buddhists among the 
lovely Quakeresses of Philadelphia ? 
Who can, who dare predict the 
coming time? Let us deal with the 
present and leave the future. What 
has converted these desolate sand- 
hills into this great city ? 
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A shovelful of clay, in which were 
seen a few grains of glittering gold! 

It went from tongue to tongué, 
from soul to soul, quick as the 
lightning’s flash, and spread itself 
far and wide—along the waters 
of the Mississippi, up the Ohio, 
along the great lakes, and over the 
whole extent of the Atlantic slope ; 
and its powerful fascination infected 
every heart, excited every hope. 
Wealth—gold—could be got by 
every man who would work for it, 
in this New California. Gold was 
discovered in the month of January, 
1848; and by the year 1849 thirty 
thousand people had left the old 
States, had crossed arid deserts, 
scaled two ranges of snowy moun- 
tains, and had left more than four 
thousand of their number dead on 
the way—such fearful sacrifices they 
made to reach the land of gold.! 

At this period San Francisco was 
a strange place. A large portion of 
the population lived in tents and 
slept on the ground. Men of ele- 
gant cultivation wore red shirts and 
did their own cooking. “ Every 
man was his own porter,” and no 
man was ashamed to do the most 
menial work. Washing cost 8 dols. 
the dozen. A bowling alley rented 
for 5ooodols. per month in gold. 
The Parker House rented for 
110,000 dols. a year, 60,000 dols. of 
which was derived from the gam- 
bling houses. The wages of ser- 
vants was 100 dols. to 200 dols. per 
month; and a good dray horse 
could earn roodols. per day. Gamb- 
ling, drinking, and reckless adven- 
ture were then the rule, not the ex- 
ception. 

But no Anglo-Saxon race continues 
a gambling, drinking, and reckless 
people ; gambling is now illegal: 
and to-day every woman in the city 
shapes herself after the Parisian 
fashion plates, and every man arrays 
himself in “store clothes” and 
“boiled shirts,”? and goes about'his 
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business as circumspectly as if he 
were anxious for a discount at the 
Bank of England. The best people 
decided, and the whole body quickly 
determined, that San _ Francisco 
should be no scorn and by-word 
among men ; they determined that 
the metropolis of the western coast 
should be the peer of older cities, 
and have taken matters in hand 
boldly and vigorously. A few de- 
tails will best express what they have 
attempted, what they have done. 
Merchants, of course, are the lead- 
ng profession ; but while they are 
bold, often reckless, they are not as 
a class mean or dishonourable. Yet 
mean and deeply dishonourable 
things are perpetrated among them, 
and the secrets of the stock-brokers 
and the forestallers will not bear 
the light of day ; they are shrewd 
enough to keep them in the 
dark. These merchants, by pro- 
jecting and daring, have produced 
surprising results. Besides the 
great business houses, are some 
striking business organisations. The 
California Steam Navigation Com- 
pany plies its boats into all waters 
of the State that can be cut by keel, 
and thus it centres all the produc- 
tions and all the trade at this city. 
The Wells-Fargo Express Company 
has its agents at every village, every 
mine, and every ranch ; it carries all 
letters and all money, all gold dust 
and all postages, faithfully and 
swiftly, and makes enormous profits 
for its stockholders. In the year 
1864 it purchased some two and a 
quarter millions of United States 
stamped envelopes, which in some 
degree shows the extent of its busi- 
ness. It acts as a private post- 
office, a banker, and a carrier, 
throughout the mining districts 
of California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
Washoe, and by this time, no doubt, 
it has an office under one of the 
“ big trees” of the Yosemite Valley. 
The Pacific Mail Company owns 
one of the grandest of steam navies, 
and controls the passenger and 
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freight carriage of two oceans. Its 
new line to Asia is a success from 
the start, and it is impossible to esti- 
mate its effect upon the trade, the 
manners, and even the religions of 
the East. The exports to China in 
1870 reached nearly 8,000,000 dols, 

Manufactures are starting, and we 
have a premonition that the same 
energy, daring, and success, will 
mark their inception and develop- 
ment, that have characterised the 
brief history of this city. Already 
Mr. Donald McClellan, who com- 
bines Scotch blood and Massa- 
chusetts training, has established an 
extensive woollen mill, where he 
consumes yearly over a million 
pounds of California-grown wool, 
and produces blankets, &c., second 
to none. Machine shops and other 
branches of industry are already ex- 
tensive, and are growing, and cotton 
mills are started. It will not be 
long before San Francisco presents 
the same great variety of occupation 
as marks other cities. 

A journal of this city says : 

“We have ten grist mills, one 
salt mill, twenty-one breweries, two 
sugar refineries. We grind 1500 
tons of salt a year; 130 men brew 
61,825 barrels of beer; 180 men 
manufacture 25,000,000 pounds of 
refined sugar. We have a match 
factory, two glass factories, a wire 
rope factory, and a hemp rope fac- 
tory employing fifty men. We have 
thirteen soap factories employing 
thirty-nine men, consuming 750,000 
pounds of tallow i inmaking 1,000,000 
pounds of soap annually. We have 
five saw mills, cutting 6,250,000 
feet of lumber a year; and _ thirty- 
eight machine shops and foundries, 
employing 1200 men.’ 

“The San Francisco Bulletin 
states that the catch of codfish on 
the banks on the north-west coast 
this season ‘has not only demon- 
strated that we can supply our own 
market, but that we can become ex- 
porters of the article to less favoured 
localities” The amount already 
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received was equal to six hundred 
and forty-four tons, or one million 
two hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand pounds of dried fish, while 
some vessels were still to come in.” 

Schools.—It may amaze older and 
more cautious towns to -note the 
energy with which, in a purely mer- 
cantile community, the subject of 
schools has been taken hold of. 
This people has not hesitated to 
build some thirty-one schoolhouses 
of different grades, rising to Latin 
schools and high schools; and the 
last, the Lincoln school building, 
is, perhaps, the most superb house 
for this purpose in America. It is 
described as being of brick, the 
architecture that of Renaissance, 
surmounted with a Mansard roof. 
It is thoroughly ventilated and pro- 
vided with water, has wide stair- 
cases, a large play-room, is one 
hundred and forty-one feet in length, 
and can accommodate with ease 
over nine hundred scholars. Some 
eight thousand pupils attend these 
schools, and are taught by a corps 
of one hundred and seventy-eight 
of the most accomplished teachers 
that can be had, whose pay varies 
from six hundred to twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year. The whole 
expenditure for the year 1865 was 
349,813 dols. 

Besides these public means for 
obtaining a book-education, there 
are some eighty private s‘iools in 
San Francisco of every degree of 
excellence, of which the Roman 
Catholics have twelve of the largest 
and most adequately endowed ; but 
others, like the Union College, the 
University School, and the California 
Institute for Young Ladies, cannot 
be surpassed anywhere. The Cali- 
fornia College is in a fair way to be 
adequately endowed and sustained. 
Fourteen years it has struggled on- 
ward, until at last the people have 
determined it sha// succeed ; and to 
secure this they have set to work in 
their vigorous way to raise a fund of 
at least 100,000 dols. 
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It is evident from these things, 
that these citizens do not mean to 
send their children away to Eastern 
or European towns to get an educa- 
tion which they can as well get at 
home. 

Libraries are well represented. 
The Mercantile Library has a col- 
lection of over twenty thousand 
volumes ; and the Odd Fellows, 
Mechanics, Christian Association, 
California Pioneers, and the Turn- 
verein, have large and valuable 
collections. But what shall we say 
to this? That some of the principal 
hotels also furnish ample reading for 
their guests, and that the “ What 
Cheer” House not only has a library 
of over five thousand volumes for 
the free use of the guests, but has 
also a natural history cabinet, a 
picture-gallery, and _ several fine 
pieces of statuary. Well done, 
“* What Cheer !” 

We need not be surprised to find 
that a city which has grown out of 
adventurers and gold-diggers should 
scorn and despise literature and 
books ; but we certainly are sur- 
prised to find what she has done 
and is doing in this way. At this 
time, two bookstores— Bancroft’s 
and Roman’s—are hardly surpassed 
anywhere. Twenty years ago there 
were not probably five hundred 
volumes in all California ; now every 
town and village has its library, its 
news-room, and its bookstore ; and 
it is estimated that over two millions 
of books are sown broadcast through 
the land. Bancroft and Roman 
started their now magnificent estab- 
lishments without a penny—the first 
in 1856, the last in 1859—without a 
penny, but with a great fund of 
industry, intelligence, pluck, and 
faith in the future of the new city. 
They knew that good books would 
create a love for good books; 
that they would save many a young 
man from perdition; that they 
would supply amusement and feed 
thought ; and that, above all, the 
women of California would bless 









those who brought the whole world 
of intellect and genius to their fire- 
sides. They do; and these fine 
shops are thronged with the wisest, 
and loveliest, and best. 

The sales of these two houses 
alone reach about half a million a- 
year, and are constantly on the in- 
crease. School-books, of course, 
are first in numbers and amount ; 
then come novels and light litera- 
ture; then histories and library 
books. Children’s books are also 
largely sold. Bancroft and Co. are 
obliged, in their immense establish- 
ment, to keep on hand a most 
varied stock, in amount equal to 
some 200,000 dols., gathered from 
the East and from Europe. 

But besides the great consumption 
of books through these houses, the 
sale of magazines, periodicals, and 
papers through the newsdealers, 
such as Strattman, Sullivan, White, 
and Bauer, and others, is estimated 
to reach half a million in value. 
We have no means of knowing the 
numbers so!d of such magazines as 
Harper's, the Atlantic, the Galaxy, 
&c., but it is reported that they 
devoured there at the start near two 
thousand copies of “ Putnam.” 

Both Bancroft and Roman have 
engaged to some extent in publish- 
ing; and the works issued have 
been of great value to their section ; 
such as law-books, Tuthill’s “ His- 
tory of California,” Hittell’s “ Re- 
sources,” &c., &c. Bancroft and 
Co. published a Monthly Medical 
Journal, and the Occident, a weekly 
religious paper, both of which are 
well patronised, and is still increasing 
in circulation. 

Religion. —On the 8th of May, 
1849, a public meeting was called 
for the purpose of ascertaining “ the 
prevailing sentiment in relation to 
the establishment of a church in the 
town of San Francisco.” ‘The pre- 
wailing sentiment has built up fifty- 
three churches, which now point 
their spires to heaven. Of these, 
the most elegant and most expen- 
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sive are Grace Cathedral, St. Mary’s 
(R. C.) Cathedral, the Cavalry 
Presbyterian, and the Jewish Em- 
manuel. The leading sects are the 
Catholics and the Methodists ; 
these touch the souls of the largest 
numbers. The prosperity of some 
others is surprising, and among 
them the church of the lamented 
and gifted Starr King; its rental 
now reaches the sum of twenty-seven 
thousand dollars. 

A single mission church attempts 
the almost hopeless task of convert- 
ing the Chinese who flock to Cali- 
fornia ; with what success we have 
no report 

Assuming the same number of 
members as in the leading denomi- 
nations of New York (three hun- 
dred and twenty to each church), 
San Francisco would seem to be 
one of the most religious cities of 
the world. But as the Metho- 
dist societies report an average of 
but one hundred and twenty-one, 
we may suppose that the average of 
all does not exceed two hundred to 
each church. But this estimate 
shows a result of about one quarter 
of the population who may be 
recognised as belonging to the re- 
ligious world, 

The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation numbers near four hun- 
dred members, and works vigorously 
as usual to resist the baser influences 
which in new countries are apt to 
corrupt the unwary. 

The attendance at the various 
Sunday-schools of eleven thousand 
children is surprising, and exhibits 
the interest which attaches to the 
question of man’s relations to the 
Deity. 

The Jews seem to be growing in 
wealth and numbers, and the Ger- 
man and the Polish Jews of San 
Francisco each have their own 
Synagogue, Benevolent Society, and 
Cemetery. ‘The former are infected 
by the progressive spirit of the age, 
and use a reformed ritual; whilst 
the latter adhere to the ancient 
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rites and forms 
people. 

Sunday is observed decorously, 
and is marked by a cessation of 
business, except among the Jewish 
merchants, who on that day ply a 
thriving trade. The Chinese, too, 
are willing to work on that day, and 
every day. They might be called 
the “ Devotees of Labour;” and 
they spare nothing to achieve that 
measure of success which will per- 
mit them to return to lay their 
bones with their ancestors in their 
beloved China. 

Benevolent Institutions. — While 
the city has run a race for wealth 
and material good, it has not ne- 
glected to provide liberally for the 
destitute and the affiicted. Orphan 
asylums, relief societies, prisoners’ 
aids, industrial schools, &c., &c., 
are no way behind in numbers and 
efficiency ; and public and private 
charity is desirous to do its utmost 
in all that marks a Christian civili- 
sation. Not only so, Jews and 
Chinese join in the good work. 
But there are as yet no paupers 
there, and one rarely meets a beg- 
gar. Money and work dominate 
population. 

The people not only desire to live 
well and in good compass, but they 
mean to die and be buried in a fit 
and tasteful manner. Cemeteries are 
therefore laid out and planted so as 
to secure this; and Lone Mountain 
and Calvary will attract the stranger 
as they do the inhabitants on the 
fine Sunday afternoons. Some of 
the monuments are tasteful, some 
expensive ; but the place and the 
situation, overlooking the broad, 
blue Pacific, cannot fail to impress 
the visitor agreeably, and to satisfy 
him that it is good to lie down in 
peace with one’s fathers—if there 
were any such patriarchs—in San 
Francisco. 

Hotels such as the “‘ Occidental,” 
the “Cosmopolitan,” the “ Lick 
House,” and the “ Russ,” approach 
in character the best hotels of other 
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cities, and some say they are equal 
to any. But the “What Cheer” 
hotel is a Yankee shoot grafted upon 
a California stock, and proves a most 
profitable growth. All is done for 
cash, and your bed is paid for before 
you get into it. A large restaurant 
supplies four thousand meals a-day, 
at prices from fifteen cents upward, 
and consumes daily as follows : eggs, 
100 dozen ; sugar, 1 barrel; butter, 
100 pounds ; flour, 3 barrels ; pota- 
toes, 500 pounds ; beef, pork, mut- 
ton, lamb, and fish, 700 pounds; 
raisins, 2 boxes ; pies, 150; turkeys 
and chickens, 400 pounds; milk, 
400 quarts. Ample means are pro- 
vided for you to black your own 
boots free ; and the library of 5000 
volumes is open to all. There is 
no bar. The house has one more 
peculiarity —#o woman is allowed 
within it; the servants are all men, 
and no man’s wife can sleep with 
him at this house. It pays at the 
rate of 30,000 to 40,000 dols. per 
year. 

Another element comes into so- 
ciety here. It secures amusements. 
Besides theatres, which flourish, is 
to be found almost every other en- 
tertainment useful for man. “ Avon- 
ites,” “‘ Concordia Societies,” “ Base- 
ball Clubs,” “Saengerbunds,” “Crick- 
et Clubs,” “ Rifle Clubs,” “ Turnve- 
reins,” “ Philharmonics,” and what- 
ever other delightful thing is dis- 
covered by man, this people has 
adopted and made its own; and 
what is more, it enjoys all with a 
gusto and abandon which more 
“conservative” people know little 
of. This people is neither afraid 
nor ashamed to express enthusiasm. 
Dancing and billiards may be said 
to be almost universal. 

The Press is well represented by 
some forty-seven daily and weekly 
papers, which as a whole aim high. 
Some of them are second to none, 
and they have not fallen into the 
fashion of pandering to the baser 
propensities, nor made themselves 
the champions of the lower classes. 
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French, Italians, Germans, and Span- 
iards, read the news in their own 
languages. There are, however, 
some despicable sheets in San Fran- 
cisco, too; and the editor of the 
Varieties \ately took his “time” in 
prison for a libel, while a suit against 
another one who attempted the 
black-mailing of a banker’s wife was 
pressed to judgment. 

The leading papers, such as the 
Evening Bulletin, the Alta Cailifor- 
nian, and the Zimes, rank high, and 
justly. They are sold at ten cents 
each, which enables them to give 
a first-class journal. The Morning 
Cail is a two-cent newspaper, having 
an immense circulation and a great 
influence. 

The climate is peculiar, but not 
disagreeable. During the summer 
and autumn the prevailing winds are 
north-westerly, coming in from the 
ocean, and it is usual for a warm 
morning to be succeeded by a cold 
afternoon, as then the wind begins 
to blow ; in the afternoon, therefore, 
woollen is the universal wear. Some- 
times, however, these winds raise 
the sand from the surrounding hills, 
and send it sweeping through the 
streets. At evening the wind sub- 
sides, and then the temperature is 
charming. The autumn and winter 
months have a prevailing south-west 
wind, which brings rain. ‘The ther- 
mometer during the summer rarely 
rises above go°, or sinks in the 
winter below 50°. 

Productiveness. — During all the 
first years, San Francisco was built 
and sustained and fed by the capital 
of the East, and its food was sent 
out from Boston and New York. 
But now California produces yearly 
some twelve million bushels wheat, 
some nineteen million bushels bar- 
ley, and in 1864 she shipped some 
seven million pounds of wool.' Be- 
tween the years 1856 and 1865 she 
sent away one thousand millions of 
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gold and silver. To-day she is ship- 
ping flour—ten thousand barrels by 
each steamer—to New York, and 
wines in quantities ; provisions, too, 
to the Sandwich Islands; and the 
first return steamer from China 
brought an order for ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of California leather 
for the Kingdom of Japan. 

Fruits and garden vegetables are 
most luxuriant; and the San Fran- 
ciscans now eat the best of grapes, 
cherries, and pears, almost the year 
round. The “ Bartlett” continues 
in market for a period of five months ; 
and a Dr. Adams, of San José, has 
perfected his secret, so that he pre- 
serves the Easter Beurré and Doy- 
enné d’Alencon through the winter 
up to May, in all their perfection, 
and supplies the market. 

Californians say that, while money 
has been easily made and lavishly 
spent in San Francisco, it is not, or 
need not be, an expensive place to 
live in. A gentleman who has lived 
there several years assures me that 
two thousand (gold) there will insure 
him as good a living—better, indeed 
—as three thousand currency can 
in New York. He maintains that 
beef and mutton bear about the same 
prices as there, while poultry is thirty- 
five to forty cents a pound. But 
flour is much cheaper, and cannot 
be surpassed in quality ; and a very 
nice frame dwelling-house on one of 
the best streets of the city costs him 
but 600 dols, a-year. Wages of ser- 
vants, however, is an important item, 
amounting to twenty and twenty-five 
dollars per month. And yet it is 
doubtful if servants there save asmuch 
as they do elsewhere. Velvet cloaks 
and elegant hats cannot be resisted, 
and the average Irish girl makes as 
good a display in the streets, and 
on Sundays, as the average married 
woman. I understand that the /risk 


giris like it, but the mistresses are in 


some perplexity. The opening of 
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free communication between China 
and Japan and San Francisco, may 
work amazing changes, and may yet 
cause some perplexities to the aver- 
age Irish girl: for it is well known 
that no house-girls in the world are 
equal to the ordinary Chinaman. 
We shall not then be surprised if, in 
five years, this whole household busi- 
ness of San Francisco is carried on 
by men from China and Japan ; and 
we shall not be surprised if the Irish 
woman shall: come to hate and fear 
these Chinese as much as the Irish- 
man already does. Poor Chinamen! 

The Result,—\t may be said that 
San Francisco has not made itself, 
and that it has cost much: it re- 
mains briefly to touch upon the in- 
fluences which mould her people. 

The first emigration of 1849 cost 
more than four thousand lives of 
active, stalwart men; subsequent 
exposures and excesses, we may con- 
clude, have destroyed ten times that 
number, at least ; so that the bones 
of men have been the foundation- 
walls of the new city. Pen cannot 
write nor imagination conceive the 
sacrifice of comfort, the untold tale 
of hardship and sickness and suffer- 
ing, that these hoping thousands en- 
dured before Eldorado became a fit 
habitation for man. Years on years 
saw thousands, accustomed to the 
comforts and luxuries of older so- 
cieties, digging deep into the bowels 
of the earth, damming rivers, chang- 
ing water-courses, blasting moun- 
tains, in search of the yellow gold: 
their food coarse and scant, their 
bed a blanket and the soft earth, 
their companions men, and rough 
ones: no bright hearth welcomed 
them when weary, no woman’s smile 
greeted their coming, no kind hand 
softened the sufferings of fever. 
Many, too many, found their only 
solace in drink and in gambling, 
and many a one laid down his life 
and “ left no sign.” 


This was not all, At the news of 
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gold, the loose, floating elements of 
society flowed thither not only from 
the United States, but from Mexico, 
Europe, Asia. The city early became 
filled with rude, desperate men, and 
crimes of every kind were perpetrated 
Indeed, it seems possible for men, 
who at home, and surrounded by 
humanising influences, are good 
citizens, when loosed from those 
influences, to become wild, reckless, 
criminal— almost devils! There 
were three crises in the history of 
San Francisco when men seemed 
about to possess the city and to ruin 
it with a swift destruction—the first 
in 1849, the second in 1850, the 
third, and last, in 1856. Thieves, 
robbers, incendiaries, ballot - box 
stuffers, gamblers, murderers, walked 
the streets openly and defied the 
law. No life, no property was safe ; 
no regard was shown to honour, to 
morality, to decency. If appre- 
hended, the trials dragged ; crimi- 
nals could not be convicted, or if 
convicted, they escaped to again 
prey upon their kind. The better 
classes shuddered with dread ; they 
doubted the power of law, they 
suspected the honour of the judges. 

This state of fear and distrust 
could not last; virtue or vice must 
triumph. A few men decided to 
act, and combined themselves into 
a “ Vigilance Committee.” ‘I hey 
professed to be asserting the law; 
but they took the law into their own 
hands, took the prisoners from the 
county-jail, tried them, and, if guilty 
of high crimes, hanged them on the 
spot. This Committee increased in 
numbers,! was thoroughly organised. 
with officers and bye-laws, and 
a certain number were always on 
duty. They examined the resorts 
of thieves and scoundrels ; appre- 
hended some, hanged some, banish- 
ed others. For a time there was 
a reign of terror, but it was a terror 
to desperadoes and scoundrels only. 
The end may have justified the 





1 In 1856, g0co out of 12,000 citizens enrolled themselves in the committee. 
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means ; it is certain they cleared 
San Francisco for the time of the 
dangerous class, purified the elec- 
tions, and gave a healthy tone to 
society. 

Within a few years the American 
mewspapers contained a terrible ac- 
count of the death of a notorious 
bully and gambler, named Billy 
Mulligan, then recently released 
from the Sing-Sing State prison. 
Law, honour, decency, life, he held 
in contempt, and his hands were 
red with the blood of men he had 
killed. The people then rose against 
him, and he fled to his own room 
in the St. Francis Hotel for safety. 
A boon companion attempted to 
ascend the stairs, and was instantly 
killed by the desperado. They sur- 
rounded the house, and watched 
and waited ; they filled the opposite 
houses and windows with police- 
men. Through his own windows 
they could see his motions, but 
dimly ; at last the desperate, hunted 
man approached the window, per- 
haps to see if his enemies had gone, 
perhaps tired of his wretched life: 
then he was shot dead. 

Five most destructive fires, too, 
swept over the city between 1849 
and 1851, destroying houses and 
property to an enormous extent. 
This loss had to be overcome, and 
it was a heavy load added to the 
getting under way. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
earlier population was the absence 
of females. As far along as 1852 
the number of white males was 
29,165 to 5,154 females. Add to 
these the transient people, it would 
increase the male population to nigh 
35,000. This, of course, in a de- 
gree explains the early social con- 
dition, and it cures itself. In 1860 
the disproportion was 33,990 males 
to 21,636 females ; now it is much 
less. 

But the facts of its early history 
have in a degree given character to 
the people. It is no longer gross, 
reckless, immoral ; but it is a mate- 
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rial people, bent upon gold, and 
the things which gold buys ; and it 
grasps at these with an energy and 
daring that we see nowhere else. 
What it gets it spends, and not nig- 
gardly ; it spends it not only upon 
houses and horses and clothes and 
pictures, but upon schoolhouses and 
churches and hospitals, and upon 
every recognised good thing. Dur- 
ing the war it sent its silver and 
gold by shiploads to succour the 
wounded, suffering soldiers; it could 
not do enough to satisfy itself. One 
evening while Dr. Bellows was there 
(and he was well known as the Pre- 
sident of the United States Sanitary 
Commission) some dashing fellow 
cried out, “‘ Whoever wishes to 
shake hands with Dr. Bellows must 
pay a dollar to the Sanitary fund.” 
The suggestion took, and so long 
as the Doctor’s arm lasted, so long 
these free, open-handed people 
shook it, and shook their dollars into 
the treasury. The soldiers can 
never forget the people of Cali- 
fornia. 

This free, lavish, fascinating way 
shows itself among all classes ; and 
the retailer likes to heap up, not 
strike off, your measure. It shows 
itself in the dress of the ladies, 
which is richer, more costly than 
elsewhere. Jewellery abounds, and 
is worn to such an extent as to ex- 
cite the surprise of strangers. The 
carriage and manners of both men 
and women are affected by this ; all 
tends toward a free, fast way, which 
in older places would not do. Pru- 
dence is not one of the striking 
virtues of San Francisco ; and yet it 
is a virtue, and one which exists in 
that city, where may be found some 
of the most high-minded of men, 
the most charming of women. 

But the bachelor element prevails 
largely, more than in most cities, 
and produces results. Restaurant, 
club, and hotel life tempt married 
men, and the “home ” does not yet 
rule society. Mr. Bowles, in his 
admirable book, says: “ There is 
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a want of femininity, of spirituality, 
in the current tone of the place ; 
more lack of reverence for women 
than our eastern towns are accus- 
tomed to. You hear more than is 
pleasant of private scandals ; of the 
vanity and weakness of women ; of 
the infidelity of wives.” “It is the 
cursedest place for women,” said an 
observant Yankee citizen, some two 
or three years from home, and not 
forgetful yet of mother, sister, and 
cousin—“a town of men and taverns 
and boarding-houses and _billiard- 
saloons.” 

On the other hand, a sagacious 
woman who lived here many years 
says: “The respect universally 
shown to women in America, is 
greater in California than elsewhere, 
and there is no part of the world in 
which “fast women” (I do not mean 
those who are out of the pale of 
society, but those whose dress or 
bearing may be considered question- 
able) are so much disliked. The 
license of former times has the 
effect of enforcing strict rules of 
decorum now. Nowhere have I 
found people so hospitable, so chari- 
table, and—what is more remark- 
able—so willing to help those who 
come among them as_ workers. 
There is no mean spirit of jealousy, 
no dread of rivalry, as we so often 
find elsewhere, no desire to mislead 
or throw cold water on enterprise ; 
and nowhere are people so willing 
to pay a good price for the best of 
everything.” 

A word must be said about the 
Chinese, who already number in 
California some 80,000, They are 
smaller than the whites, but are the 
most patient, laborious, and peace- 
ful class of all, and do a vast 
amount of work at a small cost. 
Among them are some large mer- 
chants and some very intelligent 
men; but as a class they are “far 
down.” Among their leading busi- 
nesses, next to supplying food, are 
the importation of prostitutes, and 
the exportation of dead Chinese ; 
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for every one desires to be buried 
in his own land. 

Thete are no Chinese beggars, 
for nearly all who come over belong 
to one of the five great “ Com- 
panies.” Each of these has a build- 
ing, and acts in all respects as a 
benevolent institution. The word 
of their merchants is perfectly re- 
liable. 

The meanest thing in all Cali- 
fornian civilisation, is and has been 
the treatment of the Chinese there ; 
perpetrated by the bad, permitted 
by the good. 

Mr. Bowles tells a good story 
from Ross Browne, which shows 
how this brown race is crowded by 
both Christians and Indians, and 
which may well enough come in 
here : 

“A vagabond Indian comes upon 
a solitary Chinaman, working over 
the sands of a deserted gulch for 
gold. ‘Dish is my land,’ says he; 
‘ you pay me fifty dollar.’ The poor 
Celestial turns deprecatingly, saying, 
‘Melican man(American) been here, 
took all—no bit left.’ Indian irate 
and fierce: ‘Damn Melican man! 
you pay me fifty dollar, or I killee 
you.’ ” 

It appears, therefore, that it is 
quite unsafe to be weak in Cali- 
fornia, and that Christian white men 
are more brutal there than heathen 
Asiatics. 

To show how men may and do 
accumulate wealth when they set 
themselves about it, look at this ab- 
stract of the taxable property of 
San Francisco, for the year 1866--7 : 

The annual tax-roll for this year 
aggregates the value of taxable real 
estate in San Francisco city and 
county at 57,880,468 dols. ; of per- 
sonal property, 28,556,806 dols.— 
total so far, 86,437,274 dols. The 
figures from 1865--66 were: Real 
estate, 49,137,812 dols.; personal 
property, 39,129,145 dols, — total 
88,266,457 dols. This shows an ap- 
parent falling off of 1,823,823 dols., 
but there is a supplemental assess- 
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ment-roll of personal property yet to 
be handed in by the Assessor. This 
will contain, principally, a list of 
mortgagees, and the gross amount 
of the enumeration will very nearly 
equal 17,000,000 dols. This sum, 
added to the personal property al- 
ready listed, gives a total under that 
head of 45,556,806 dols., being an 
increase in the amount of personal 
property for 1865--66 of 6,427,661 
dols., while in real estate the in- 
creased valuation of last year is 
8,743,156 dols. Assuming that the 
amount of the supplemental roll is 
not over-estimated— and the figures 
are given on the authority of a gentle- 
man intimately connected with the 
municipal finances—there will be an 
aggregate increase in the valua- 
tion of real and personal property 
and improvements for 1866--7 of 
15,170,817 dols. 

Among these owners of real estate 
are crowned heads, some living and 
some dead, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing :—A gentleman who was ex- 
aming the Records of the City and 


County, to his surprise, while making 
his search, accidentally stumbled 
upon a recorded document in vol. 


vi., p. 225 (there is nothing like 
accuracy in these statements), Zs 
Pendens, in which no less than three 
Emperors were named as having 
interest in real estate in San Fran- 
cisco County. This lien was a noti- 
fication to all the world that the 
Yerba Buena (Goat) Island, and 
the Oakland Railway Company, have 
commenced a suit at law in the 
District Court in the city and county 
of San Francisco, on application to 
condemn the interests of Emperor 
Napoleon III., Emperor Norton, 
and Emperor Maximilian I., now 
deceased, to certain portions of the 
said island, as a terminus of a rail- 
way to the City of San Francisco. 
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The investigator was equally as- 
tonished, on further examining the 
said Lis Pendens, to discover that 
he and his two brothers, now re- 
siding in Vancouver Island, were 
also impleaded in the said suit. 
Who could not afford to be robbed 
of real estate which he never pre- 
tended to own, in company with 
such illustrious defendants ? 

If one evidence of high civilisa- 
tion in these days is high taxation, 
it becomes interesting to learn how 
San Francisco stands in this parti- 
cular, and the following figures com- 
piled by the managers of the “San 


Francisco Directory,” witl help us : 

Dollars. 
53,485,421 
43,214 976 
96, 700, 397 
1,84.1,753,96 
987, 105,77 


Assessments 1866-97, Real... 
Personal 


Taxes for city for 1866-67 ... 
Do. State .. 
2,828, 859,73 
Mumicipal Expenditure for 
1866-67, amounted to 
Population, July 1, 1867, es- 
timated : 
White males over 21 in 
the column 
Females over 18, estimated 
Males and Females under 
age, estimated .. ......... 
Males, names refused, &c. 


1,766, 565,34 


45,000 
27,000 


40,000 
4,000 
3,600 


Coloured c00c.s...cscrvccecese 2, 500 


Total ....0. wanenesens se 122,100 

It appears, then, that San Fran- 
cisco raises taxes to the amount of 
over 23 dols. to each individual, 
which places her next to the city of 
New York in this most questionable 
scale of civilisation. 

Still, as the property of the city 
shows that each individual in the 
city is worth, by the tax-valuation, 
about 800 dols., and as this is not 
probably over one-half of the real 
value, these people certainly are not 
poor, nor likely to be. 
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PART I. 


ir has long been an admitted 
principle of criticism in {the philo- 
sophy of history, that the characters 
of the actors in history must be 
judged according to the ideas of 
their own times. More recently 
another critical rule has been pro- 
claimed.! and begins to gain ground, 
——that whenever we find a character 
so delineated as to be worse or better 
than accords with the acknowledg- 
ed principle of human nature, the 
excess on either side is to be con- 
sidered as a proof of historic false- 
hood. Historical criticism has thus 
been gradually discarding the por- 
traits of faultless monsters on one 
hand, and of immoral and unnatural 
miscreants on the other, from the 
galleries of the actual past, into the 
reign of poetry and fiction; where 
the recorded facts are such as cannot 
be doubted, and yet seem monstrous, 
it would have us look upon them 
as extreme cases of the action of 
principles common to all man- 
kind. The story of Cleopatra affords 
such an extreme case to the phi- 
losophic historian. What we know 
of her has come to us only from 
writers of the nation that hated and 
feared her. We have from them at 
best but the picture of the splendid 
courtezan. The picture equally, 
perhaps more true, which might 
have been drawn of her, as the 
sovereign struggling to maintain 
intact the throne and kingdoin of 
her fathers—as the defender of her 


country from Roman conquest and 
annexation—as the patriot, giving 
up life and worldly fame for that 
object,—was one which they could 
not draw. The combination of 
ideas necessary for such a picture 
was one which a Roman,—believing 
that all other countries were made 
only to be plundered by Roman 
proconsuls, or to furnish tribute that 
Roman citizens might live untaxed 
—could not even understand. Dion 
Cassius and Plutarch are the two 
chief authorities for her life. Dion 
has a Quilp-like pleasure in painting 
every human action, as done from 
the worst motives. Plutarch can 
see nothing good out of Greece and 
Rome, and always takes that viewof 
things which will make a story tell 
best. Ancient history has but few 
love-stories ; for neither Plutarch, 
nor any other ancient writer, seems 
to have dreamt of the intense human 
interest that may be called forth by 
a tale of love. Shakspere first saw 
the part that love played in the life 
of Cleopatra, and, taking account 
of it, has come nearer to what 
seems to be the truth respecting 
her than professed historians have 
come. Her history, while it shocks 
our modern notions of morality, at- 
tracts us by its splendour, and by the 
world-wide importance of the events 
connected with it. Its scene is the 
cradle of human civilisation. There, 
grouped around her, are the claim- 
ants for the throne of the world; 


1 Comte: “ Philosophé Pos'tive.” 
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under the shadow of the Pyramids, 
with the waters of the Nile gliding 
past, Pompey, Cesar, Antony, Au- 
gustus, close or begin their career 
of fame. 

Egypt’s long course of greatness 
had brought the interest of the chief 
nations of the world to centre on her 
shores. The Pharaohs had long 
since disappeared before the con- 
quering sword of Cambyses, and 
after centuries of Persian rule the 
land had succumbed to the Greeks, 
under Alexander. At Alexander’s 
death, and the partition of his em- 
pire among his generals, Egypt fell 
to Ptolemy, perhaps the wisest and 
the best of them. The son of one 
Lagos, a common Macedonian 
soldier, his good sense repudiated 
the flattery which sought to make 
him an illegitimate son of Philip of 
Macedon. The people of Rhodes, 
grateful for timely relief, gave him 
the name of Ptolemy Soter, or the 
Saviour; but he rejoiced most in 
being called Ptolemy Lagos. He 
finished the building of Alexandria, 
begun by the Macedonian hero, and 
contrived that Alexander should be 
buried there, in one of its most 
splendid temples. He left the Copts, 
or ancient Egyptians, free to follow 
their old absurd worship of animals, 
and to preserve their habits of caste ; 
and governed the country as a 
Macedonian King by means of 
Macedonian garrisons. Alexandria, 
under him, became the next city to 
Rome in splendour and extent. 
Settlers from all lands were encou- 
raged ; especially Jews, the great 
traders of the ancient world. He 
founded the celebrated Academy of 
Alexandria ; its library was unequal- 
led in the number and variety of 
books, its museum was the lounge or 
study, and its revenues the support, 
of the learned. Under Ptolemy’s 
successors the city grew, the library 
increased, and learning became fat. 
TheCopts remained submissive ; ahd 
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a mixed band of Jews, Macedonians, 
and other European adventurers, 
formed a populace for Alexandria, 
which ruled at its unsettled will the 
dreamy animal worshippers of the 
Nile basin. The country was with- 
out political institutions. As the 
Copts lay, without acknowledged 
rights, at the mercy of their Mace- 
donian conquerors, so these con- 
querors lay at the mercy of their 
kings. Every now and then they 
had recourse to the grand cure for 
the tyranny of absolute monarchs, 
rebellion. Ifa prime minister dis- 
pleased them, they tore him in 
pieces; even critics they served in 
the same way—or roasted alive, a 
freedom which perhaps some authors 
would relish even now. Occasion- 
ally they varied these political or 
literary recreations by driving their 
kings into exile, or whimsically set- 
ting up a younger brother in the 
place of an older. But withal, so 
much more favourable is freedom 
unrestrained, than despotism unre- 
strained, to human advancement, 
that the trade of the country grew, 
the wealth of its kings increased, 
and their power seemed to have no 
limit but the patience of the Mace- 
donian oligarchy of Alexandrian citi- 
zens ; for the sleepy Copts yielded 
tribute in silence, content to preserve 
their God-bulls, and bury undisturbed 
their cat and crocodile mummies. 
As wealth and luxury increased, 
the kings of the Lagidean family 
adopted the custom of Eastern 
despots, and among them that of 
intermarrying within their own fami- 
lies—“ a barbarous device for unity 
of possible claimants to the succes- 
sion.”! In Egyptian history, sister 
and queen became almost synony- 
mous terms descriptive of the royal 
consort, and are used together in 
proclamations and on coins. Not- 
withstanding the endurance of this 
custom for centuries, one king some- 
times in succession marrying two of 
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his own sisters, we’ find, contrary to 
what we should expect on ordinary 
physiological theory, no lack of en- 
ergy in the generations so bred. 
Instead, we find an altogether ter- 
rible activity and skill in planning and 
intriguing—in conducting invasions 
of, and repelling invasions from 
Syria—in crushing Coptic insurrec- 
tions, or legislating fur Alexandrian 
commerce ; and, in the midst oft 
all, a constant and persevering en- 
couragement of science and litera- 
ture, such as no other royal family 
that history can name has ever 
shown 

But neither precautions of inter- 
marriage, nor any other precautions, 
could save Egypt and Egypt’s royal 
family from the fate which had be- 
fallen all the other nations and royal 
families of the known Western world. 
Rome was advancing to universal 
dominion, and, in the year 57 before 
Christ, of all between the Euphrates 
and the Atlantic, from the Rhine 
mouth to Mount Atlas and the Red 
Sea, there remained only Egypt as 


yet unannexed. The greedy eyes of 
Roman senators had, however, long 


been directed to that land. More 
than a century before the date just 
mentioned, they had begun to inter- 
fere in Egyptian affairs—at first un- 
der the pretence of promoting peace 
between rivals for the crown of the 
Lagides, then by occasional embas- 
sies, and at last by giving military 
aid to Ptolemy Alexander against his 
two nephews, the sons of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. Alexander purchased that 
aid from Sylla, the Roman dictator, 
by promising to leave his kingdom 
to the Roman Senate when he died. 
He kept his promise, but the Senate 
dared not, at the time, accept 
the legacy. The mighty Republic 
was tottering to its fall. The senators 
feared to trust any of their generals 
with a commission to seize Egypt, 
lest the wealth thus put into his 
hands should be turned against them- 
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selves. Cicero opposed his most 
powerful oratory to the seizure ;} 
not daring, however, to mention the 
real ground of objection, but skilfully 
arguing that it would raise agrarian 
disputes between the Senate and 
the Roman people—it would involve 
Rome in endless wars—and, more 
than all, it was unjust, since Alex- 
ander had no right to dispossess by 
will the true heir, Ptolemy Auletes, 
the elder of the two sons of La- 
thyrus. 

Ptolemy Auletes, or Ptolemy the 
Piper, Cleopatra’s father, was there- 
fore allowed to keep his throne. 
That is, he held it on Roman suffer- 
ance, by dint of bribing Roman 
senators with money got from Ro- 
man money-lenders, especially the 
Roman knight, Rabirius Postumus. 
The Piper’s brother was also allowed, 
on similar conditions, to govern the 
kingdom of Cyprus, then an appan- 
age, or younger brother’s share of 
the Egyptian kingdom.  uletes 
governed so as to acquire the hatred 
and contempt of his subjects. By- 
and-bye a change was brought about 
in Roman policy by the tribuneship 
of the demagogue Clodius. Cicero 
was sent into exile. Cyprus was an- 
nexed as a Roman province. Its king 
poisoned himself, and the Alexan- 
drians, indignant, urged the Piper 
to defend his brother’s rights. He 
dared not. The turbulent and irri- 
tated citizens then drove him from 
his throne, and proclaimed his two 
eldest daughters joint Queens of 
Egypt. Cleopatra was about ten 
years old when her sisters were thus 
elevated. The eldest sister, Cleo- 
patra Tryphzna, soon died, The 
remaining Queen, Berenice, married 
her cousin, one of the Syrian Se- 
leucide. The young Syrian began 
his reign as king-consort by seizing, 
the golden sarcophagus in which 
Alexander the Great was laid. The 
Alexandrians and their queen stran- 
gled him for his impiety and avarice, 
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Berenice finding another husband in 
Archelaus, son of Mithridates, king 
of Pontus. 

In the meantime the dethroned 
Piper had gone to Rome. He spent 
his time there pleading with the 
Roman Senate to restore him by 
force of arms, borrowing immense 
sums from Rabirius, and bribing 
senators and generals. But the Se- 
nate hesitated to decree his restora- 
tion, pretending to fear an ancient 
prophecy ; really not daring to put 
such a source of wealth into the 
hands of any of the already too- 
powerful imperators. Czesar, Pom- 
pey, and Crassus each desired the 
commission, but each was also re- 
solved that neither of the others 
should have it. At last, after about 
three years’ delay, the Piper, by an 
enormous bribe, borrowed from Ra- 
birius, induced Gabinius, the Roman 
proconsul of Syria, to lead an army 
into Egypt without, and even con- 
trary to, the orders of the Senate. 
The undisciplined and unruly Alex- 
andrians were easily defeated by the 
veteran troops of Gabinius, under his 
lieutenant, Marc Antony, then a 
young and rising soldier of the Re- 
public. Archelaus and Berenice 
were speedily put to death, and the 
Piper was once more king. Gabinius 
and Rabirius were both. prosecuted 
at Rome for their share in the re- 
storation of the Piper, and their de 
gradation of the Roman name by 
service under a foreign king. Cicero 
had by this time returned. His ad- 
vocacy of the cause of Rabirius 
secured an acquittal'— but even 
Cicero's oratory, backed by whole- 
sale bribery, failed to save Gabinius 
from banishment. 

The Piper kept his place as king 
about four years after his restoration, 
upheld by Roman soldiers whom 
Gabinius had left in his pay. When 
he died, B,c. 51, Cleopatra, his eldest 
surviving daughter, was seventeen. 
She had a younger brother, named 
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Ptolemy, and a sister still younger, 
Arsinoe. To the two first the Piper 
left his crown, commending them to 
the care of the Roman Senate. The 
brother and sister were to marry, so 
said the judicious father’s will, and 
the Roman people were adjured by 
all the gods to see it executed. The 
Senate accepted the fatherly com- 
mission, and appointed Pompey 
guardian to the youthful king and 
queen. 

Thus, exactly half a century be- 
fore our era, the affianced bride of 
her brother, young, beautiful, and 
accomplished, with all that the philo- 
sophers and literati of Alexandria 
could instil into the heiress of their 
munificent patrons, Cleopatra found 
herself called to rule. It would be 
difficult to imagine a harder task for 
a woman of her tender years. We 
have but tolook to the events of 
colonies, to judge how hard it is to 
restrain a race of conquering colo- 
nists dwelling among a servile but 
discontented population. Nor had 
the Greeks, who lorded it over the 
Copts in Egypt, the motives for 
moderation which the modern Eng- 
lish planter has. In Jamaica, family 
honour, and the fear of the home 
government, act as checks. But 
there was no distant home govern- 
ment to check the Alexandrian set- 
tlers, much less any sense of family 
honour. Their numbers were kept 
up, not by births among themselves, 
but by a continual influx of strangers. 
Alexandria was the asylum of the 
world. Runaway slaves and ruined 
debtors poured in continually from 
Rome; with these came robbers 
from Syria, and pirates from Cilicia, 
as well as broken-down masters of 
rhetoric from Athens; forming a 
trading, brawling, stealing, studying, 
seething mass of city population,such 
as no other city has ever paralleled. 
The army, gathered out of such a po- 
pulation, was one which had served 
the queen’s forefathers, as the spirits 
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in story-books serve the magicians 
that raise them, at one time obey- 
ing their most extravagant behests, 
at another rending them to pieces. 
And over all this heterogeneous 
mass of citizens, soldiers, and Cop- 
tic peasants, hovered all-grasping 
Rome, ready to swoop down upon 
the distracted kingdom as soon as 
her own intestine quarrels left her 
free to do so safely. 

All this Cleopatra could not but 
see. She shrank not from the task 
that lay before her. The daughter 
of the Ptolemies resolved that the 
throne of her fathers—the last of the 
thrones of Alexander—should be 
maintained. Her early life had been 
such as to call forth every element 
of decision of character. Of the 
debauchery and tyranny of her 
father during her infancy she could 
remember only little ; but she had 
seen, in later years, his palace 
broken into by enraged citizens, and 
himself driven from the throne, to 
haunt the doors of Roman senators. 
She had seen her sisters raised to 
power, and again, the murder of her 
brother-in-law ;—finally, the return 
of her father at the head of the 
legions of Gabinius, the streets of 
Alexandria strewn with corpses, and 
the execution of her sister Berenice. 
Marc Antony, as he brought back 
the vindictive piper king, may have 
noticed, crouching in a corner of 
the palace, expecting every instant 
to share her sister’s fate, the beauti- 
ful girl of thirteen, who was after- 
wards to influence so much his own 
life and the history of the world. 

She began her reign determined 
that the Romans should find in her 
government no excuse to interfere 
in the affairs of Egypt. Two of the 
soldiers left by Gabinius had slain 
in a brawl the two sons of Bibulvs, 
the new proconsul of Asia, Cleo- 
patra at one sent the murderers to 
_ the father. But her first difficulties 

as queen did not come from Rome. 
The senators had trouble enough of 
; their own upon their hands, The 
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government of the mighty Republic 
was now the disputed prey of her 
two mightiest imperators ; and the 
very year after Cleopatra’s accession, 
the armies of Czsar and Pompey 
were facing each other on the plains 
of Pharsalia. The first danger 
which assailed the throne of the 
young queen arose nearer home. 
Ptolemy, her brother and husband, 
being a minor, was under the in- 
fluence ofan eunuch tutor, named 
Pothinus. The Egyptian royal army 
was commanded by an old favourite 
of her father, named Achillas. This 
pair of dignitaries conspired to get 
the kingdom wholly into their own 
hands. Ptolemy, but fourteen and 
a weakling, was a serviceable’ tool ; 
but Cleopatra, with her shrewd wit 
and proud spirit, must be put out of 
the way. ‘To effect this, a populace 
ever ready forinsurrection was stirred 
into riot against a female govern- 
ment. The Piper’s will was set aside, 
Ptolemy declared soleking, and Cleo- 
patra compelled toflee. The spirit 
which the intriguers feared, shewed 
itself in this extremity. She at once 
raised an army in Syria, led it back 
to Egypt, and faced the Egyptian 
army under her weak brother and 
his two counsellors, near Pelusium, 
on the north-eastern border of the 
country. 

A strange event arrested the civil 
strife for a moment. Pompey, 
beaten at Pharsalia, fled before his 
rival ; and, hoping that the gratitude 
of the Piper’s children might yet aid 
in restoring the affairs of the Piper’s 
patron, he sought Egypt. His 
small flotilla stood off the shore, in 
the sight of both armies. He sent 
off a boat with a message to the 
young king. The two ministers, 
with a colleague, Theodotus the 
sophist, held a consultation. To 
admit Pompey would offend Czsar, 
to reject him was to incur his dis- 
pleasure should he ever again rise 
to power. To pretend to receive 
him and to kill him (so reasoned 
Theodotus) would please Cesar, and 
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prevent future harm from Pompey. 
“The dead don’t bite,” said he. 
The proverbial argument was adopt- 
ed. The broken-hearted Roman 
general trusted himself eagerly to 
the miserable cobble in which 
Achillas and one or two Egyptian 
Romans went out to bring him on 
shore. Cornelia, Pompey’s wife, 
and his friends who remained in the 
vessel, watched anxiously his pro- 
gress to the landing-place. A sud- 
den crowding round him as he 
stepped on shore—the gleaming of 
a sword above his head—a short 
scuffle—and finally the moving off 
of the crowd, leaving a headless 
trunk among the shingle, told the 
watchers that Rome had now but one 
master. Pompey was no more. 
But there was no time for mourning 
or indignation. The galleys of the 
treacherous king and his ministers 
were making out to intercept them. 
The widowed Cornelia and her 
friends fled, without attempting to 
recover the body. Out at sea, while 
tacking towards the land, they may 
possibly have observed, against the 
night sky, the red glare of the 
funeral pyre, kindled by an old 
servant of Pompey, with the timbers 
of a fishing wreck ; but they could 
not know its meaning. 

So dread an interruption made 
the armies ofCleopatra and Pothinus 
suspend their mutual strife to see 
what next. The next was the arrival 
of Czesar himself, pursuing Pormpey 
in hot haste. He landed at Alex- 
andria, with but a small force, having 
left orders for his army to follow. 
Theodotus presented to him Pom- 
pey’s head. One hopes that his 
look of abhorrence and the tears 
which he shed were sincere.' The 
murderers were confounded and 
alarmed. Still more so were they, 
when Cesar, pressed by want of 
money, demanded immediate pay- 
ment of a sum which the Piper had 
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promised him for his interest in 
Rome, and entered Alexandria in 
Consular state. The Alexandrian 
mob, ever easily roused, felt 
the insult to their nation’s indepen- 
dence. The chagrined ministers 
were not slow to strengthen the 
irritation. A riot ensued ; some of 
Ceesar’s soldiers were killed, and 
the victor of Pharsalia was fain to 
shut himself up in the royal palace 
of Alexandria, But he maintained 
all his Roman haughtiness and self- 
possession, and summoned the rival 
claimants of the throne of Egypt 
before him, in the name of the 
Roman Senate, their guardian. 
From their respective camps at 
Pelusium these claimants watched 
with mingled hope and fear the 
strange turn of affairs, by which 
their own comparatively petty strife 
had become merged in that for the 
mastery of Rome. When the sum- 
mons of Cesar came, Ptolemy at 
once went to him. Meanwhile, 
Cleopatra was left to consider. 
The danger, which from her earliest 
days she had seen coming upon 
Egypt and the royal house of 
Ptolemy was now at hand. A 
Roman general was in her father’s 
palace ; her foolish brother in his 
hands, a prisoner and _ hostage. 
The tool of designing wretches, 
who still headed his army, he had 
driven her from her throne and 
native land. Should she join her 
army with his, to free him and drive 
the invader out ? To what purpose ? 
Only to be herself agafn driven off 
by Pothinus and Achillas. What 
did it matter, if the house of 
Ptolemy were ruined, whether its 
spoil fell to the Romans or to in- 
triguing eunuchs? And was not 
her brother even now with Cesar, 
endeavouring to get the Roman to 
declare him sole king despite their 
father’s will ; to earn a kingdom for 
himself at the expense of one-half of 


1 Cesar post tertium diem insecutus, quum ei Theodotus caput Pompeii et annulum 
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Egypt to Rome, the other half to be 
squandered on his ministers? Was 
there no way in which Egypt might 
be saved both from Roman and self 
spoliation ? Was it utterly impossible 
to induce Cesar to declare herself 
sole queen, unencumbered by the 
partnership of the silly tool of 
Pothinus and Achilles? She doubt- 
less knew that the fame of her 
beauty had been carried to Rome by 
grave ambassadors, as well as by the 
rough soldiers of Gabinius. It was 
no mere whispering of vanity that 
told her she was accomplished as no 
other young woman of twenty then 
was. Had she not frequently wit- 
nessed the astonishment of Troglo- 
ditan, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Arab, 
Syrian, Median, and Parthian am- 
bassadors, as she gave them audience 
without the aid of an interpreter ?! 
The poets who wrote shortly after 
her death, compared her to Helen 
in beauty and accomplishments, as 
in the fatal consequences of her 
beauty.” Is it likely that the poet 
courtiers of splendid and licentious 
Alexandria failed to make the 
comparison while her own ears 
could drink in the compliments, 
her own smiles reward them? Why 
should she not seek to make this 
beauty the instrument of her 
country’s redemption, of preserva- 
tion for the throne of her fathers ? 
This Czsar— the world already 
rang with the stories of his gallantry 
and amours. He was the] acknow- 
ledged darling of Roman matrons ; 
husbands hated him ; lovers feared 
him ; his very soldiers sang scanda- 
lous songs about him to his face.* 
What were all the arts and graces 
of the rude patriciennes of Rome 
compared with hers? If Cesar 
were susceptible to the charms of 
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the coarse Servilias, the insipid 
Pompeias, the haughty Clodias, 
would he be less susceptible to hers ? 
Was not beauty the legitimate in- 
strument of defence for women? 
Anacreon’s “song divine,” in the 
language of her father’s land, had 
long since taught that nature gave 
beauty to women instead of all 
shields, instead of all spears; and 
that she who has beauty can van- 
quish both steel and fire.* What 
the sword of Hannibal had failed to 
do—what the fire of Pyrrhus—what 
the skill of Mithridates—what the 
bravery of Perseus—that she, by 
her beauty, would try to do. She 
would roll back the tide of Roman 
conquest. Historical justice renders 
it necessary to be borne in mind 
that this woman was reared where 
chastity was set at nought, incest 
an every-day instrument of political 
usage; and that the events now 
spoken of took place forty-eight 
years before the coming of Christ, 
in a land where religion bore its 
most degraded form of animal wor- 
ship ; and where, among the Mace- 
donian inhabitants, the once glori- 
ous intellectual morality of Greece 
had at last dwindled into mere im- 
becility and word-splitting. Trust- 
ing, then, not in a God she had 
never heard of, not in a morality 
whose foundations were denied or 
ignored by her teachers, but in her 
beauty and her skill, Cleopatra de- 
termined to make a venture for her 
throne and patrimony. 

She would go to Cesar, and win 
him to her cause. But how ? Achillas 
and Pothinus well knew that any re- 
conciliation between her and her 
brother would be the signal for their 
disgrace and fall. ‘Their guards be- 
set every path to prevent her from 


Plutarch: Marc Antony. 
* Quantum impulit Argos, 
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Hesperios auxit tantum Cleopatra furores. 
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communicating either with Czesar or 
Ptolemy. For Cleopatra to leave 
her army, openly enter Alexandria, 
and seek admission to the palace, 
would be to go to certain death at 
the hands of an Alexandrian mob. 
In the dusk of an Egyptian summer 
eve, along with one friend, Apollo- 
dorus of Sicily, she entered a small 
boat. They rowed unnoticed to the 
palace entrance. Near the landing- 
place Apollodorus and the boatman 
rolled her up in a carpet; and 
Apollodorus, lifting the precious 
bundle in his arms, carried her, 
unsuspected, inside the gates. The 
stratagem and its contriver alike 
charmed Cesar. She pleaded not 
in vain for her rights. Lucan is, 
perhaps, not far from the truth, 
when he makes her say that it is to 
save the throne of the Ptolemies 
she pleads ; and that she would give 
willingly her own rights up, were 
her brother installed as really king, 
and the upstarts who governed in his 
name deposed. 
‘* Nil ipsa paterni 

Juris inire peto: culpa tantoque pudore, 
Solve domum : remove funesta satellitis 

arma 
Et regem regnare jube.”! 

He is, perhaps, still less wrong 
when he says that her words would 
have fallen in vain upon the Roman 
general’s ear, had they not been 
aided by her beauty. 

**Nequidquam duras tentasset Cesaris 
aures ; 

Vultus adest precibus, faciesque incesta 

perorat.’”* 

But if the favours of beauty, and 
the romance of aiding that beauty 
in distress, induced Cesar to adopt 
her cause, not the less did policy 
prescribe the same line of conduct. 
Shut up in Alexandria, with only a 
small army, awaiting reinforcements, 
it was necessary for him to play off 
the one competitor against the 
other—Cleopatra against Ptolemy, 
and both against Pothinus and 
Achillas. The army which - the 
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latter headed in the name of 
Ptolemy, was 20,000 strong, com- 
posed for the most part of renegade 
Romans, or old soldiers of Gabinius, 
who had by this time learnt to share 
all the passions of the Alexandrian 
populace. Roused by their leaders, 
that populace made head against the 
foreign invader. The situation of 
Ceesar in Alexandria, was now much 
like that of Cortes, long afterwards, 
in Mexico, Fanatic priests inveighed 
against the desecrators of their gods 
and temples. At the instigation of 
Pothinus and Achillas, both Cleo- 
patra and Ptolemy, who had given 
themselves up to the Romans, were 
deposed, and Arsinoe proclaimed 
queen by the mob. Cesar found 
himself compelled to negotiate. He 
proposed that Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
should reign jointly in Egypt, and 
that Arsinoe should receive the pro- 
vince of Cyprus. The two Egyptian 
ministers saw that their power was 
at an end if this were carried out. 
They pretended to negotiate; a 
fight, doubtless provoked by their 
own measures, broke off the negoti- 
ations. It broke too early for 
Pothinus, who happened to be in the 
palace at the time. Czsar seized 
him at once ; sent troops to occupy 
the isle of Pharos, and the causeway 
which connected it with the city, 
thus gaining complete command of 
the harbour of Alexandria—and, at 
the same time he set fire to the 
Egyptian royal fleet in the harbour, 
securing thus a free entrance for his 
reinforcements when they should ar- 
rive. Half of the far-famed Alexan- 
drian library was burnt in the méZee. 
Ceesar next fortified that part of the 
palace which opened on the Pharos 
causeway, and withdrew into it with 
his army and his two royal prisoners. 
The Egyptians, on their part, barri- 
caded the streets around the palace, 
and completely blockaded it. But 
the arrival of a small fleet with pro- 
visions put Czesar and his garrison 
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above immediate want. The Alex- 
andrians then cut the connection of 
the Nile waters with the cellar- 
cisterns of the palace, and sent in 
sea-water instead. Czsar found 
fresh water for his soldiers, by order- 
ing them to dig on the sands of the 
beach. Pothinus, detected intrigu- 
ing with the besiegers, was put to 
death at once; and, at the same 
time, Achillas was poisoned by the 
new queen, Arsinoe. She had be- 
come sick of his making her a mere 
instrument of his own power, as he 
had before made her brother 
Ptolemy. She selected another 
minister, Ganymede by name, and 
pressed the blockade, hoping yet to 
get into her hands the Roman 
general, as well as her brother and 
sister, At last the fickle Alexan- 
drians became tired of Arsinoe and 
her Ganymede, and offered to obey 
Ptolemy as the ally of Czsar. 
Cesar sent the young king out to 
them. Whatever pretences he had 
made while leaving the palace, as 
soon as he was clear of it, Ptolemy 
headed the Alexandrians, and press- 
ed the blockade harder than ever. 
Cesar then sailed out with -his 
small provision ships, and attacked 
the vessels of Ptolemy, which were 
hovering about the mouth of the 
harbour. The Romans were driven 
back, and Cesar had to swim for his 
life. At length, some detachments 
of the army of Pharsalia appeared 
off Pelusium. In concert with these, 
Cesar attacked Ptolemy and the 
Alexandrians, and completely routed 
them. Ptolemy was slain or drown- 
ed in the Nile mud, and Arsinoe 
taken prisoner. 

Thus one by one Cleopatra’s com- 
petitors for the government of Egypt 
were cut off. Could she but ac- 
quire sufficient influence over Czesar 
to prevent the annexation of the 
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country as a Roman province, her 
own rule was now secure. The busy 
general sought in her arms release 
from the cares which his hardihood 
and ambition, were hourly heaping 
onhim.! On neither side can the 
romance of love be permitted to 
colour their connexion. The daring 
candidate for the throne of the world 
had other thoughts than those of 
love. The thoughts of the wily 
princess were bent on securing her 
father’s kingdom from home compe- 
tition and foreign conquest. The one 
means of doing this was Ceesar’s 
favour. She could not delude her- 
self into the belief that Czesar 
loved her. He, ever calculating, 
hardly even made such a pre- 
tence. In the intervals of fight, 
he spent more time among Egyp- 
tian philosophers than in dal- 
liance with her. He was more 
anxious to gain the favourable opi- 
nion of the Egyptian people, by 
a pretended interest in their anti- 
quities, their Nile and its source, 
and their religion, than to find time 
for her society.2 But she sought 
not his love—she sought his interest. 
For this she exercised all her skill 
to please; this must secure her place 
upon the throne. Of old, the Alex- 
andrians had always refused to be 
governed by a woman alone. Dif- 
ferent attempts at female govern- 
ment in the Lagide family had 
proved miserable failures. If she 
should succeed, it must be by 
Roman help ; and this success she 
hoped to obtain without yielding 
any part of Egypt to Rome. She 
knew too well that the annexation 
of Egypt was what Rome wanted. 
She would, if she could, get Roman 
help, yet not pay Roman tribute. 
From his victory at Palusium, 
Czesar returned in triumph to Alex- 
andria, levelled the barricades, and 


1 «* Sanguine Thessalice cladis perfusus adulter 
Admisit Venerem curis et miscuit armis.” 
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proclaimed, to the now trem- 
bling multitudes, Cleopatra as their 
queen. But in deference to their 
prejudice against a sole female 
rule, a younger brother, then almost 
an infant, another Ptolemy, was 
named joint ruler, and husband to 
the queen. Arisonoé, the usurper, 
was sent to Rome, to grace Czesar’s 
triumph there. Cleopatra and her 
charms had saved Egypt. Livy, to 
hide the fact, asserts that Cesar 
did not now declare Egypt a Roman 
province, because he feared that 
whatever proconsul he might ap- 
point would be likely to cause a 
new outbreak among the unruly 
Alexandrians.' But there was no 
more danger of this in Egypt than 
in any other of the provinces which 
Rome had recently annexed. It 
was the arts of the woman which 
prevented the annexation, and 
saved for a time her country’s in- 
dependence. Instead of all spears, 
instead of all shields, beauty had 
won, where bravery would have 
been useless against the victor of 
Pharsalia. 

After this Czesar spent about a 
year in Egypt, by which time 
Cleopatra had borne him a son, 
named Cesarion. Some of the 
Asiatic provinces, in the hope of 
regaining their freedom, had broken 
out into rebellion. The son of 
Mithridates had tried to assert the 
independence of Pontus. Czsar 
marched against him, crushed him 
in a single battle, and then, though 
six months had elapsed since he last 
wrote to Rome, he forwarded his 
famous and pompous piece of la- 
conism, “ Veni, vidi, vici!” That 
letter told atale. The master of the 
world—he who had become its mas- 
ter by his pliancy to all parties, began 
to feel that he could dispense with 
management. Heretofore he had 
stooped and courted partizans on 
every side ; now that he had risen 
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above them all, he might indulge 
in the luxury of command. A change 
had come over him, the change 
which makes the natural difference 
between the man whose fortunes 
are as yet doubtful, and him who 
has risen so that he can rise no 
higher. It has been asserted that 
a year of commerce with Cleopatra 
had spoiled him.? He, whose free- 
dom from display had so long 
charmed the world, was now intoxi- 
cated with the cup of the Egyptian 
Circe. But Cesar’s was not the 
character to be so changed ; it was 
the circumstances of the man that 
had changed. He had been com- 
pelled to bend before turbulent tri- 
bunes—now he could give away 
crowns. Cleopatra had, indeed, for 
her own purposes, displayed before 
him the wealth of the Ptolemies, 
paling the splendour of the Capitol 
and Circus Maximus; but Cesar 
had dreamt of the times when he 
should indulge in more than Orien- 
tal power and magnificence long 
years before he saw the Sorceress of 
the Nile. 

And yet, when back to Rome 
with plaudits ever ringing in his 
ears, and honours previously un- 
heard of heaped upon his head, her 
influence abode by him. His am- 
bition was too strong, indeed, for 
love to grow up beside it ; yet his 
pride as well as his love of pleasure, 
could receive gratification from 
parading beside him the loveliest 
of women, queen of the richest free 
nation, as the partner of his hon- 
ours and his pleasures. Cleopatra 
was sent forto Rome. The realisa- 
tion of her wildest dreams seemed 
now at hand. She had thought but 
to gain her country’s indepen- 
dence by her beauty and her sacri- 
fice of womanly honour ; might she 
not now become partner of the 
throne of the world? For freedom 
and independence she had become 
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Czsar’s mistress; she would now 
gain the half of universal empire by 
becoming his wife. Doubtless such 
dreams floated before her on her 
journey to the capital of the world. 
But could Cesar marry her? 
Would he dare? Marriage, a holy 
thing in the eyes of all wise men 
and civilised nations, was holy 
enough in Rome in away. But its 
holiness lay not in its being a spe- 
cial and sacred union between man 
and woman as such; it was only 
vested with any kind of sacredness 
when it took place between Roman 
and Roman. It was chiefly binding 
as a civil rite—a contract arranged 
for by sacred Roman law, and there- 
fore a thing in which strangers 
could have no share. In early 
Roman times, the woman in mar- 
riage was treated as a thing, a pro- 
perty, conveyed by the rite abso- 
lutely into the power of her hus- 
band, who had over her the power 
of life and death.. She was in the 
household no better than the sister 
of her own children. But by the 
aid of Pretorian legislation, the 
slavery of the wife had gradually 
been abolished ; the remedy, free- 
dom of divorce became, however, 
as bad as the disease, and by the 
time the Republic fell, was showing 
itself in the shameless and dissolute 
lives of the free-born Roman ladies. 
This state of things Cleopatra 
could not but know; and she might 
justifiably think that Czesar, who had 
brought about so many innovations, 
would probably also attempt to make 
a change in the Roman customs as 
to marriage with foreigners. Clearly 
the Roman people had lost all very 
strict notions about marriage, even 
when confined to those of their own 
nation ; but it by no means followed 
that they should therefore be ready 
to give up their old notions about 
it as regards foreigners. The loosest 
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of the old crusaders never considered 
the marriage of a brother knight with 
a fair Jewess or Saracen lady as 
anything but a degrading connexion ; 
and the West Indian planters of to- 
day, men accustomed to lives not un- 
licentious, aimost scout the English- 
man who marries a negress or mulat- 
to. Still Cleopatra knew that Czesar 
was far above all such national pre- 
judicies. She knew that he had ad- 
mitted whole nations of strangers to 
the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
might hope that, in her person, he 
would seek another opportunity of 
trampling on the haughty bigotry 
and senseless pride of his fellow- 
countrymen. But the state of opinion 
in Rome favoured no such step. The 
people who, shortly before, had 
looked on applaudingly when Cato 
lent his wife Marcia to Hortensius, 
and took her back after Hortensius 
died—the people who, shortly after- 
wards, beheld without remark Au- 
gustus put away his wife Scribonia, 
in order to carry off from Tiberius 
Claudius Nero his wife, at the mo- 
ment in an unfit state,—this people 
would have considered itself outraged 
had Czesar seriously proposed to 
marry the Egyptian Cleopatra. He 
dared not give her the name of wife." 
The evidence that he ever thought 
of doing so is uncertain. It is toler- 
ably certain, however, that Cleopa- 
tra thought of sharing the empire 
with him under one name or another. 
Her dreams were not now of merely 
securing Egypt—she would extend 
her empire beyond what any of her 
ancestors had ever held. She might 
at least hope that he would acknow- 
ledge Czesarion, since he had no 
other son—perhaps leave to him the 
mighty empire he had won, and thus 
Rome fall to Egypt and the Lagides, 
not Egypt to Rome. 

Cesarion, herson, andheryouthful 
husband-brother accompanied her to 


* Virgil speaks of her as the wife of eo ; but it is when he enumerates her among 
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the monsters on the shield of Aineas, and wit 


cry of horror,— 


** Sequitur, nefas ! A2gyptia conjux.”’ 
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Rome. She was well received by the 
Emperor. She dwelt in his palace in 
the gardens stretching down to the 
Tiber, which Cesar afterwards be- 
queathed asa public possession to 
the Roman people—where the palace 
of the Pamphili now stands. Her 
statue was erected in the temple of 
Venus. Calpurnia, Czsar’s lawful wife, 
bore quietly the favour heaped upon 
her rival. Men said that a new law 
was about to be proposed, by which 
the Emperor might be enabled to 
marry more wives than one, and 
should not be required to marry 
Roman ladies. She held open court 
in the Capital of the world. All who 
sought place or favour from Cesar 
attended her levees. The moralist 
and orator, Cicero, was there, fawn- 
ing before her face, and abusing her 
afterwards in his letters to his friends. 
He sought her presence, under the 
pretence of begging for certain manu- 
scripts, which the queen of the capital 
of literature, Alexandria, readily pro- 
mised to procure for him. At the 
time, he writes to his friend Atticus, 
complaining bitterly of her pride, and 
assuring him that anything he had to 
do with her was only in the interests 
of science, and not at all degrading 
to his self-respect. He had heard, 
he says in another letter, that she was 
again in an interesting state. He 
hoped she would miscarry, as it 
would have been well had she mis- 
carried when Czsarion was born. 
All this scorn of Cicero, and many 
others, the Queen of Egypt saw well 
enough, and repaid scorn with scorn, 
looking not to favour with the Ro- 
mans, but to her personal influence 
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with the Dictator, for the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose. 

Thus she stayed till suddenly the 
murder of Cesar fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon her. Then came those 
terrible days of confusion—of repub- 
lican hopes dashed down by Antony’s 
promptitude—of strife and slaughter 
in the streets of Rome—of Czesar’s 
burial and the reading of his will. 
What could the foreign queen do but 
shrink from the public eye, and wait 
with patience to see what that will 
had done for her or for her child ? 

Alas, nothing! The Dictator had 
had no thought of the cruel treachery 
by which he fell. Even some of his 
murderers were on the list of those 
to whom he made liberal bequests. 
His gardens, as we have said, and a 
sum of 74 drachmas per man, were 
left to the Roman people ; his other 
immense possessions were divided 
among the grandsons of his sisters, 
the bulk of them being given to Oc- 
tavius, the grandson of his younger 
and favourite sister. For Cleopatra 
and her child he perhaps thought 
that time enough lay before him to 
provide. She was thus alone, with 
her hopes all blasted, in a city of foes. 
The senators who so recently had 
crowded round her, were all too busy 
now, with their excited hopes and 
fears, to mind her. And well for her 
that in these terrible days she was 
forgotten! It left her time for flight. 
Crushed and fearful, she left the city 
secretly, and made the best of her 
way back to Alexandria. Picture, who 
can, her thoughts on that dreary 
homeward voyage! 





